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Tue death of Lord Byron, without depressing the price of 
stocks or affecting the election of President, has produced a 
deep and gene ral feeling of regret throughout the country. 
The loss of a truly great poet is in fact an event that affects 
immediately, in their occupations and their pleasures, a much 
larger number of persons, than that of a distinguished states- 
man or of a military conqueror. Politicians and warriors 
move the mighty springs, that regulate the destinies of nations, 
and determine the happiress or misery of the individuals that 
compose them, but their personal influence upon these indi- 
viduals is extremely limited. Few see or converse with 
them. Sull fewer enjoy their intimacy. Their reputation 
with the multitude is matter of history while they live, and 
when they die it is still the same. ‘The public know as much 
or more of them than they did before. But the powerful 
writer, and especially the gifted poet, addresses himself di- 





rectly to the heart, and makes a warm, personal friend of 


every man of education and feeling within the circle of his 
readers. While the others produce their effects upon the 
condition of individuals, by acting directly upon large masses, 
he brings out his general effects by operating immediately 
upon the minds of individuals. He enters in person the 
sanctuary of every private bosom, and establishes himself as 
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2 Lord Byron. [ Jan. 


a dear and familiar guest in the minds of men, that never 
saw his face or heard the sound of his voice. In fact, we 
often really know more of his character and sentiments, than 
we do of those of our most intimate associates. Montaigne 
affects to smile at his own simplicity in revealing more of his 
secret history to the public, than he did to his nearest con- 
nexions; but this is the natural and necessary result of all 
good writing. No man can write with effect and eloquence 
in prose, and still less in poetry, unless he instinctively, and 
as it were involuntarily, makes his works a picture of his own 
intellectual and moral constitution ; and hence, when we meet 
with good writing, we possess of course the means of forming 
a sort of indirect personal acquaintance with the author. 
Every one of his successive publications is felt as a visit 
from a valued friend. Our occupations and our pleasures be- 
come in some degree identified with his existence ; and when 
he dies, one of our principal sources of happiness is dried up 
forever. 

These, we think, are the true reasons why we feel so sen- 
sibly the death of a great poet; why that of Lord Byron in 
particular has been lamented as a public calamity, by a hun- 
dred nations in Europe and America, nay, in Asia, Africa, 
Australasia and Polynesia. We have no doubt that tears 
were shed at the first news of this sad event at Calcutta, at 
Botany Bay, and at the Sandwich Islands, as well as at Ber- 
lin, Paris, Rome, Philadelphia, and London. Sir Walter 
Scott has degraded his subject, though in very pretty verses, 
when he tells us in the introduction to the fifth canto of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, that it is mute nature which mourns 
the death of the poet, and celebrates his obsequies ; and also, 
when in the next stanza he corrects himself by adding, that 
in reality it is not mute nature, but the spirits of departed 
knights and maidens, who perform this funeral ceremony by 
moaning through the woods, and swelling the rivers with tears 
of regret for the loss of the reputation, which they expected 
to receive from the labors of the poet. Nor does Sir Walter 
much mend the matter when he tells us in still better verse, 
in his Dying Bard’s Lament, that the death of the poet should 
be regretted, because it disenchants the face of nature of half 
its beauty, and robs the fair and young of their best chance 


for glory. 
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€ In spring and in autumn thy glories of shade 
Unhonor’d shall flourish, unhonor’d shall fade, 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue 
With rapture that viewed them—with rapture that sung. 


Thy sons, Dinas Emlyn, may march in their pride, 
And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn’s side, 

But where is the harp shall give life to their name 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 


And oh, Dinas Emlyn! thy daughters so fair, 

That heave the white bosom and wave the dark hair,— 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye 

When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall die ?’ 


Most of this, with submission to Sir Walter, is merely fan- 
ciful. That neither mute nature, nor the ghosts of departed 
knights and maidens, have much to do with the lamentations 
that follow the decease of a poet is a matter of course; and 
we apprehend that it is not from a selfish calculation of what 
they shall lose in renown and glory, that at such times the 
brightest eyes are suffused with tears, and the noblest hearts 
swelled with sorrow. ‘The fair daughters of Dinas Emlyn 
had no reason to fear, that they should ever be in want of an 
enthusiast to worship their eyes, while their bosoms were as 
white, and while their dark hair waved as profusely as be- 
fore, whatever might become of the Dying Bard; nor would 
the young men of this village, when called on to perform their 
military duty in repelling the Saxons, have inquired very 
anxiously beforehand, whether their future exploits were likely 
to be as well described as their former ones. All this, we 
repeat, is in a great measure fanciful, and the real state of the 
case is much more honorable to human nature, than the one 
here supposed. As far as there is anything selfish in our feel- 
ings of regret at the death of a great poet, it is not the loss 
of reputation, that we are troubled about, but the loss of the 
pleasure we derive from reading good verses. But selfishness 
is not the sole, nor yet the chief cause of our sorrow. We 
grieve because the principle of sympathy, with which we are 
all endowed, naturally comes into action when the fine chords 
that connect our souls with the souls of those we love are 
violently rent asunder by the hand of death; and we know 
and love our favorite authors, as was just observed, often 
much better than we ¢o our nearest friends. We also grieve 
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4 Lord Byron. [ Jan. 


because a great man has fallen in Israel. We mourn at once 
for an object of private regard, and for a public benefactor. 
The sy mpathy of others gives a new intensity to all indivi- 
dual emotions ; and we are doubtless struck with double sor- 
row for the death of Lord Byron, when we recollect that 
half the civilised world is bearing us company. 

he interest we all felt in this extraordinary being was in- 
creased by the singular circumstances, that attended his pro- 
gress through the world. He not only wrote poetry but 
acted it. His short life was a strange fantastic drama, as 
wild as the Midsummer Night’s Dream. He exhibited him- 
self by turns as a man and a poet, and in either character he 
was always assuming some eccentric shape e; disappointing ex- 
pectation, defying calculation, spurning at all laws critical, 
moral, and political, —but still redeeming his follies and vices 
by continual displays of good feeling, and uninterrupted 
flashes of the true fire of poetry. We saw him in the first 
Instance wooing the Muses with the awkward and unsuc- 
cessful airs of a stripling ; but even then there was some pro- 
mise of the better things, that were to follow. There are 
those among us, who read with pleasure the high souled bal- 
lad of Lachin y Garr, although the minstrel’s harp was then 
far from being fitly tuned to the lofty pitch of his sentiments. 
We next saw him ‘dragged before a critical tribunal, accused of 
writing indifferent poetry while he was at school, and of being 
a Lord ; and for these high crimes and misdemeanors. con- 
Eeeanod to be pilloried in the Edinburgh, and pelted with 
the keenest and coarsest jokes, which the Reviewers could 
muster. Lord Byron was probably regarded by these inge- 
nious gentlemen, as some dainty sprig of nobility, that was 
giving itself the airs of a poet; a fashionable butterfly, whom 
it was a sort of condescension to break upon the critical 
wheel, but with whom they could do their worst without the 
fear of resistance. They soon found, however, that they had 
caught a Tartar; and at his Lordship’s next public appear- 
ance, we saw him carrying the war into the camp of these 
borderers with a furious resolution, and a manly vigor, that 
brought them directly to a sense of their error. ‘They shrunk 
at once from the conflict, did not venture to notice the En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, although it was one of the 
best poems that had appeared since the time of Cowper ; and 
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soon after sunk into the tone of fond and almost indiscrimi- 
nate adulation, with which they have generally received his 
Lordship’s subsequent productions. 

In the interval between these two appearances the noble 
bard had made, or rather attempted, another so completely 
unsuccessful, that it has perbaps been hardly heard of in this 
country. Before the publication of the English Bards he 
had printed, in partnership with Mr Hobhouse, a collection 
of poems, which cannot be said to have been published, be- 
cause it remained upon the bookseller’s hands, and was, after 
a while, converted into waste paper. <A few of the pieces 
are, we believe, incorporated in some of the late collec- 
tions. Let this fact console the young claimants for poeti- 
cal distinction, whose first productions have been treated in a 
similar way. In this world of intrigue and management, a 
writer, or a man, who chooses to depend for success upon his 
own deserts, must wait a little while for it ; but then, when 
it comes it is worth having. What satisfaction is there in 
wearing a laurel wreath, ifa man is to go into the woods and 
cut it down with his own penknife ? And again, the great- 
est genius does not arrive at the maturity of his power, tll 
after frequent efforts and repeated failures. ‘The reception 
given to these poems by the public was probably as good as 
they deserved. 

Such were the first events of Lord Byron’s literary life. 
At this time the scene changes. His restless and soaring 
spirit began to feel itself uneasy in the prison house of the 
British isles, and solitary in the crowded walks of Bond- 
street and Piccadilly. The greater part of Europe was 
closed against him by the continental system ; but a breach 
had just been made by Lord Wellington in the long line of 
batteries erected to support it ; and Spain and Portugal were 
now open. Lord Byron made a rapid tour through these 
countries, and through some of the most interesting parts 
of Greece. The view of these ancient seats of civilisation, 
and the influence of the high recollections connected with 
them, seem to have given fresh force and brilliancy to 
his Lordship’s poetical talent ; and the two first cantos of 
Childe Harold, the greater part of which, as he tells us, was 
written at intervals of leisure, while he was upon his travels, 
exhibit the highest point of excellence to which he ever at- 
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tained. None of his subsequent writings evince greater 
power either of thought, imagination, or style. Some are of 
equal merit in all these respects ; but in no other work has 
he sustained himself for an equal length of time, at the 
greatest elevation to which his genius was capable of raising 
him. His English Bards had already attracted the public 
attention, and prepared the readers of poetry to look for some- 
thing as good or better from the same quarter; but they had 
not anticipated anything like this grand and beautiful display. 
This time there was no difference of opinion or feeling. It 
was one general burst of delight and admiration from all classes 
of readers. Lord Byron’s literary friends, whom he con- 
sulted about the expediency of publishing the work, had 
told him that it had merit, but that it would not be relished 
by the mass ; and had advised him not to print. A similar 
judgment was passed, under the same circumstances, upon 
Paul and Virginia, the most popular book that ever was 
written. Such is the value of closet criticism, compared 
with that which is enlightened, directed, and controlled by 
public opinion; and such, we may add, are the partial 
judgments of literary friends. But these lukewarm advi- 
sers, when they saw the success of the work, screwed up 
their taste in a moment to the sticking place of the gene- 
ral admiration; the author’s enemies, the reviewers, were 
upon their knees; and Lord Byron, from being a discon- 
tented misanthrope, the butt of critics and the scorn of 
booksellers, became the idol of his nation ; from an as- 
sociate, as the story ran, of wolves and bears, he started 
into view as the reigning lion of the day. In his former pub- 
lication he had treated with culpable levity some of his nearest 
connexions, and especially his guardian the Earl of Carlisle, 
well known in this country as one of the members of a com- 
mission sent out to treat with Congress during the revolution- 
ary war,—of which Lord Howe was the head, and the cele- 
brated Ferguson, secretary,—a nobleman of the highest cha- 
racter, and whose only fault was, that he had written some 
indifferent tragedies. This levity, and other indiscretions of 
a similar kind, had produced a coldness towards him on the 
part of his family. All was now forgotten. Without being 
very attractive or agreeable in his social habits, he became, 
in consequence of his high poetical reputation, graced and 
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set off by his noble birth and splendid fortune, an object 
of universal interest and curiosity. Nothing seemed to be 
wanting to complete his happiness but a good wife ; and as 
the ladies were all in love with him, it was not difficult to 
supply this deficiency. He soon married an accomplished 
and beautiful woman, established himself in a splendid man- 
sion on Piccadilly Terrace, and began to write more poetry. 
Sir Walter Scott had brought into vogue by his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and his Marmion, the fashion of long ballads 
in six cantos, written in a short octosyllabic measure ; and 
Lord Byron, with a view probably of surpassing this great 
and only competitor upon his own ground, produced in rapid 
succession the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos; and after- 
wards, to prove the facility with which he could manage all 
measures, the Corsair and Lara in the common heroic coup- 
let. None of these poems were to be compared with Childe 
Harold ; nor would they perhaps of themselves have given a 
sudden reputation to a new pretender ; but under favor of the 
vogue that had now attached itself to the author’s name, they all 
passed for prodigies. Besides these greater pieces. he threw 
off with careless prodigality, on every occasion that presented 
itself, a variety of shorter ones mostly of the lyric class, some 
of which, and more especially the best of the Hebrew Melo- 
dies, are among the sweetest and sublimest strains to be found 
in the English, or any other language, and are far superior 
to the longer works of the same period. 

Such was the position of Lord Byron at this second period 
of his life. He certainly appeared to the world, as one of the 
most favored and enviable beings in creation. Placed at the 
summit of fame and fortune, in the pride of health, and with 
the consciousness of genius, he had seemingly nothing to do but 
to go on triumphantly through life, conquering and to con- 
quer, revising his old poems and writing new ones. <A few 
months elapsed, and we saw him breaking away suddenly 
in disgust from his wife and child, his family, his friends, and 
his country, and wandering about the world, a wretched and 
solitary outcast; detesting the very name of an Englishman, 
and regarded in turn by all that bore it witha feeling of aver- 
sion, which could hardly be repressed by a just admiration 
of his genius. After wasting his best years in this intolerable 
exile, we have seen him finally dying of fatigue and fever in 
the marshes of Missolonghi. 
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8 Lord Byron. [ Jan. 


It does not suit our present purpose to examine in detail 
the circumstances, that Jed to this strange reverse of for- 
tune. Some of them were of a delicate nature, and but ill 
adapted to sustain a public scrutiny. We may remark, how- 
ever, in general, that the origin of his errors, and of the 
misery which they brought upon him, seems to have been a 
sort of intellectual intoxication, produced by his extraordinary 
success, Operating upon a naturally eccentric and extravagant 
disposition. While he resided on the continent he was pro- 
bably very unhappy. He led a lonely and isolated life. The 
few persons, with whom he was known to associate, were such 
as he could not possibly either respect or love ; and he can only 
have admitted them into his society for the purpose of escap- 
ing from total solitude. He was always burning with a fever- 
ms thirst for applause and flattery ; and he felt that he was 
now the scorn and pity, though still the admiration of the wise 
and good. It is easy to discover through the mask of affect- 
ed contempt for public opinion, which he often puts on in his 
later writings, the real agony of disappointed ambition. He 
was seen at this period of his life to roam about from place 
to place, like a perturbed spirit; he was now near Genoa 
living alone in the country with Leigh Hunt the Cockney, and 
then again at Venice, tempting the ocean with Shelley the 
atheist. What companions, occupations, and amusements for 
a man that might have been leading the march of mind upon 
any of its proudest fields, that might have been reigning in the 
literary circles of London or Paris! No doubt the persever- 
ing industry, with which he pursued his poetical labors, re- 
lieved in some degree the tedium of this wretched existence. 
But even this resource must have been productive of some 
bitter feelings. When he found that his writings no longer 
satisfied the public, he could not of course be so well satisfied 
with them himself, as he formerly was. ‘To write immorally 
and negligently, for the purpose of expressing. contempt and 
defiance of the world, is not quite so pleasing as to write well 
and be praised for it. Such a life might be endured for a 
time, but not forever. After a few years it probably became 
intolerable to Lord Byron; but he seems, from what we 
heard of him in various ways, to have been a little doubtful 
what course he should take. Sometimes he talked of com- 
ing to the United States, and regularly stated to the Ameri- 
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cans who visited him that such was his intention. At other 
times he appears to have meditated a return to England. 
But the progress of the Greek Revolution finally gave a dif- 
ferent direction to his projects. 

To engage personally in this struggle between two semi- 
barbarous nations, was a piece of reckless extravagance, en- 
tirely consistent with Lord Byron’s character. The recol- 
lection of what the Greeks were formerly, and the anticipa- 
tion of what they probably would be again under favorable 
circumstances, must induce every generous mind to wish 
them success. In their present state, they are what two 
thousand years of oppression have made them; and their 
own poet tells us, that a day of slavery—?cv2cov 7uae—robs 
a man of half his virtue. ‘They are now no fit comrades for 
the disciplined and humane European officer, still less for the 
super-sensitive, poetical enthusiast. The highly cultivated 
mind shrinks intuitively from a contact with the coarser spi- 
rits that crowd the walks of busy life, retreats from the ex- 
change, turns with disgust from the strife of contending fac- 
tions, and retires within itself for happiness and peace. What 
then could such a man as Lord Byron do at the head of a 
regiment of Suliotes, leading on the tumultuous array of an 
oriental army? Any captain of banditti from the Italian 
mountains would have served the cause much better. This 
was truly a case when we might have borrowed the plaintive 
language of the sweet poet of Mantua, and have cursed 
the frantic love of war, that had hurried away the finest ge- 
nius of the age from his favorite studies; when we might 
have prayed that the plague and the fever would be kind to 
him ; that the Turkish scymitars, which he had celebrated so 
often, would shew their gratitude by sparing so precious a life ; 
that his quality of poet might protect him from the rage of the 
savages into whose quarrel he was plunging, as Horace pre- 
tends that his put to flight an enormous wolf in the Sabine 
wood. But it was not so much the mere love of war, that car- 
ried him away, as the tedium of his previous existence, and the 
glorious visionary shapes in which his fancy had probably cloth- 
ed the persons and things with which he was about to con- 
nect himself. It is said that he ordered just before his de- 
parture from Italy, and took with him to Greece, three large 
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helmets upon which his family arms were gorgeously embla- 
zoned. He thought, perhaps, that he was to make one ina 
new brotherhood of chivalry, to be the Achilles of a second 
Iliad, or the Arthur of another Round Table ; that he should 
turn the tide of battle by the mere exhibition of his person, 
wherever he made his appearance; sweep away with the 
breath of his nostrils the miscreant enemy, Turks, Alba- 
nians, ‘Tartars, Pachas, and all ; rush on with a few faith- 
ful followers to Constantinople, and plant the standard of 
the cross upon the dome of St Sophia at the close of the 
first campaign. If his good genius, or rather if the sober 
divinity of plain common sense, could have gained posses- 
sion for a day or two, nay for a few hours only, of this grand 
and generous but bewildered intellect,—could have pointed 
out the vanity of all these idle fancies, and shewn the bard 
how utterly unfit he was to engage in this wild and savage 
warfare,—he might at this moment have been writing more 
poetry at Pisa, or wherever else he was last residing. And 
oh! if the same power could have freed his noble heart for 
a moment from the gross enchantments of low sensual plea- 
sure, that had got possession of it; could have conquered 
the stern spirit of ferocious pride, that ruled within him, and 
infused into his angry bosom the sweet balm of benevolence 
and charity ; could have cleared his intellectual eye from 
the clouds that covered it, and raised up before him the 
charming forms of truth, and virtue, and religion, in all their 
celestial purity and beauty ;—how quickly he would have 
quitted the fatal cause in which he had engaged himself ; 
with what disgust he would have turned from his vicious as- 
sociates, and his corrupt Italian haunts, and have hurried 
back to his natural friends, and his own happy country 3 with 
what new ardor and patience he would have devoted him- 
self to his favorite art; and with how much better taste, and 
doubtless higher and more brilliant success, he would have 
labored in it, when like Hercules of old he had given to 
virtue all his mighty mind. But no, be must go to Greece ; 
and to die as he did, when he got there, was almost the 
necessary consequence of going. What could his ethe- 
real spirit, nursed in the lap of luxury, and fed forever 
on the luscious diet of poeiry and romance, find to do 
in the fens and forests of Etolia? It was natural, it was 
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unavoidable, that the ceaseless excitement, the endless toil 
and trouble of his thoughts, should wear out his body and give 
him up an easy prey to the first untoward accident. And so 
it fell out. His favorite attendant was shot by a Suliote, who 
probably thought no more of it, than a British peer would do 
of bringing down a woodcock ; but the same ball killed 
Lord Byron. The rage and horror which he felt at this piece 
of wanton barbarity threw him into epileptic fits, from the 
consequences of which he never wholly recovered. ‘Then 
came the fatigue and exposure, incident to the sort of busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. ‘These brought on a fever ; 
and with his highly irritable frame, without any proper nurs- 
ing or medical attendance, a fever could not well turn out 
otherwise than fatally. ‘Thus perished in the vigor of life 
and the fulness of his powers, the greatest poet of the age. 
The Greeks went into mourning for him, and the news of his 
death has struck the civilised world with a deep sentiment of 
sorrow ; but no tears or Jamentations will bring us back the 
spirit, that has gone to seek some other dwelling. No living 
hand can venture to break the silence of the lyre, that he 
was wont to touch. 


The harp the Monarch Minstrel swept, 

The King of Men—the loved of Heaven— 
Which Music hallowed, while she wept 

O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears—its chords are riven. 


We have thus taken, at somewhat greater length than we 
at first intended, a rapid review of the history of Lord Byron’s 
life, and shall next proceed to a few remarks upon the cha- 
racter and value of his writings. In what we have already said, 
we have had occasion to anticipate, in its general features, the 


judgment which we purpose to deliver; but we shall now enter 


more directly upon the subject, and treat it according to the 
two divisions into which it naturally falls, to wit, the literary and 
the moral value of the works in question. ‘The reader will 


easily conjecture, that we shall not attempt to exhaust so 
extensive an argument. We can only hint at some of the 
more obvious points, aud endeavour to illustrate our views of 
them, as we go along, by occasional extracts. 
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1. From what has been observed above, it will readily be 
collected, that we consider the genius of Lord Byron as 
having been originally of the first order. lu depth shieasain 
in power, brilliancy, and felicity of style, in his almost mira- 
culous facility of production, he stood without a rival in-our 
own day, although there are among our contemporaries some, 
whom it might have been thought no mean achievement to 
equal. Indeed he rose far above any English poet, who has 
lived since the time of Pope; and if he yields to Pope in 
perfection of style, he excels him on the other hand by suc- 
ceeding in a greater number of distinct departments of the art. 
In satire and in lyric poetry, both sublime and pathetic, he 
reached the highest degree of excellence. Childe Harold 
and Don Juan, to whatever technical class we may assign 
them, are masterpieces respectively in the serious and comic 
order. ‘They rank in our opinion with the great epics of 
ancient and modern times. His smaller narrative poems are 
eminently spirited and happy. His elegies breathe the very 
soul of tenderness, regret, and pleasing melancholy. The 
most trifling thing that fell from his pen had a high value. In 
what a charming little lachrymatory he preserved the tears of 
the Princess Charlotte! He wrote an enigma on the letter H, 
which is itself a beautiful poem. The drama was the only 
department in which he failed; and even his dramatic poems, 
though failures as such, are in many respects works of the 
highest merit, especially Manfred, which would make the re- 
putation of any writer. The least remarkable of them con- 
tain many brilliant and happy passages. Of all the poets 
of whom we have any account, Voltaire alone makes pre- 
tensions to an equal versatility of talent. We may also add, 
that Lord Byron wrote in prose with the same facility, power, 
and grace asin verse His letters on the theory of his favorite 
art, in answer to the notions of Bowles, the only prose pieces, 
we believe, of any length, which he published, are among 
the best specimens that can be produced of a pure, easy, 
sprightly, correct, and classical English style. Such and 
so various were the gifts of this extraordinary man. 

To counterbalance all these merits, there are two consider- 
able defects of a literary kind to be remarked in his writings; 
an occasional extravagance of thought and language, as re- 
spects the substance, and a want of care and finish in the ver- 
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sification. Both these faults are observable in greater or less 
degrees in almost all his poems of any length; althongh some 
of the shorter ones are wholly free from*them, and may be 
looked upon as complete models in their way. ‘They grew 
upon him very much as he advanced in life, in consequence 
partly of the intellectual intoxication produced by his first 
rapid and brilliant successes. As far as they prevail in his 
earlier and better productions, they must be regarded as re- 
sults of the combined influence of his personal situation and 
temperament, and of the state of the public taste in regard 
to poetry at the time when he wrote. 

Poetry, like all the other arts, and like everything pro- 
gressive and mutable, passes through the successive periods 
of advancement, maturity, and decline or corruption. While it 
is still ina rude state the natural effort of superior genius is to 
improve it. In this way it arrives at its perfection, which 
consists in the expression of true and natural thoughts, (of a 
poetical order,) in natural language. When this point has been 
attained, it is more doubtful what direction will be taken bya 
writer of great powers. In aiming at excellence he must 
either attempt to surpass those, who have gone before him, 
in their own way, or to strike out a new one of his own; and 
each of these courses is embarrassed with its peculiar diffi- 
culties. If he adopt the former plan, he becomes an imitator ; 
and what was beauty in the model, is very apt to look like 
affectation in the copy. If, in order to escape from tameness 
and affectation, he aims directly at originality, and departs 
from all the existing models, he will be very likely to depart 
at the same time from the standard of good taste, which they 
have erected, and in his efforts after novelty to run into ex- 
travagance. Accordingly, there are very few writers, who 
have ‘flieurlabed after the arrival of an age of good taste, and 
who are not tainted more or less with one or the other of 
these failings. To speak only of those of England and of the 
poets—if we fix the point of perfection at Pope,—and Pope 
himself in refining upon Dryden, has gone perhaps a little 
beyond the mark,—we shall find those who follow for the most 
part either tame or extravagant in thought, and in point of 
style either negligent or affected. Hardly one can be named, 
who has hit the narrow line between these opposite classes of 
errors; and who adheres, in substance and in manner, to the 
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plain and simple beauty of nature. Thus Darwin is grossly and 
often laughably affected in his style, and his thoughts are forced 
and fantastic. Cowper aims at simplicity and truth; but is fre- 
quently careless and harsh, especially in rhyme. Those who 
possess the purest taste appear to be timid, and write but little. 
They hardly venture to trust themselves in attempts, where 
failure is so fatal and success so difficult. If they acquire a 
high reputation pretty early in life, they are apt to be contented 
with it, and to repose inactively for the rest of their days under 
the shade of their youthful laurels. Such seems to have been 
the case with Goldsmith and Gray, and in our own times with 
Campbell and Rogers; nor have the two latter risen much 
in public estimation by attempting, at too late a period, to 
rouse themselves from this premature lethargy. The bolder 
sort, who go forth in search of unexplored regions, return like 
adventurous discoverers with freights, that are often rather 
curious than valuable or beautiful. Mr Scott, instead of a 
picture of nature, presents us too frequently with a picture 
of the age of chivalry. Mr Southey introduces to us all 
the monsters of the Hindoo mythology, and makes Kehama 
ride into hell over nine different bridges at the same time. 
Wordsworth and his school, in avoiding these faults, plunge 
headlong into others of an opposite character. They convert 
pedlars and idiots into sages, and talk like babies themselves. 
We mean not of course to be understood, that the different 
writers here mentioned have no merit, but to indicate the 
nature of their prevailing defects. ‘This is also the age of the 
sentimental novel, in which young men and maidens, who in 
real life commonly retire into corners to make love, occupy 
the foreground of the scene, and throw entirely into shade 
the titled and dignified uncles and aunts, with whom they 
are connected. ‘The declining age of poetry, in short, is for 
strong minds the age of extravagant and_unnatural thought, 
and of incorrect and negligent execution, while with feebler 
spirits it induces a tameness of conception and a languid 
insipidity of style. 

The faults of Lord Byron, when he has any, must belong 
of course to the former class. The best of his works are al- 
most wholly free from blemishes, and may be looked upon as 
nearly perfect in their way. Others, however, especially the 
minor narrative poems and the plays, abound with extravagant 
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conceptions, and are often written in a very negligent and in- 
correct style. But our notions, in regard to the particular 
} characters of the several productions, will be more distinct- 
4 ly conveyed by taking up the most remarkable of them in 
order, and stating separately, in the very cursory manner, in 
which our limits will permit, their principal merits and defects. 
i Passing over the Hours of Idleness as immature fruits, we 
id come to the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, the work 
which commenced the author’s reputation. 

We have already said that this was one of the best poems, 
which had appeared, at the time of its publication, since those 
of Cowper; and most good judges will probably concur in 
this opinion. It is written with uncommon vigor and spirit, 
and the best passages will stand a comparison with the finest 
pages in Pope. It wears, however, some marks of immatu- 
rity. The attempts at point are not always successful ; and 
the judgments given of the merit of contemporary poets are 
often unjust, and savor strongly in many instances of mere 
petulance. It is amusing, when we recollect the character 
of some of Lord Byron’s subsequent productions, to remark 
the tone of rigid morality, which he assumes in this work. 
The future author of Don Juan has no mercy for the graceful 
errors of Moore and Strangford. 
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Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 

Of virgins me Iting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With s sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flush’d 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst list’ning dames are hush’d ¢ 
Tis Little ! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay ! 

Griev’d to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame, which o’er her altar burns, 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 

. Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee ‘mend thy line and sin no more.’ 
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For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 

To whom such glittering ornaments ‘belong, 
Hibernian Strangford ! with thine eyes of blue, 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 

Whose plaintive strain each love sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires. 

Learn, if thou can’st, to yield thine author’s sense, 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
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Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher place 

By dressing Camoens in a suit of lace ? 

Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 
Be warm, but pure, be amorous, but be chaste, 
Cease to deceive ; thy pilfered harp restore, 

Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 





One of the happiest passages is the attack on Cottle, or 
more properly the Cotiles, for it seems there are two. 


Another Epic! who inflicts again 

More books of blank upon the sons of men? 
Beeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast, 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market—all alive ! 

Lines forty thousand! cantos twenty five ! 

Fresh fish from Helicon! who'll buy ? who’ll buy ? 
The precious bargain’s cheap—in faith, not I. 
Too much in turtle Bristol’s sons delight ; 

Too much o’er bowls of sack prolong the night ; 
If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 

In him an author’s luckless lot behold! 
Condemn’d te make the books which once he sold. 
Oh! Amos Cottle !—Phoebus ! what a name 

To fill the speaking-trump of future fame !— 
Oh! Amos Cottle! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 
When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? 

Oh! pea perverted ! paper misapplied ! 

Had Cottle still adorin’d the counter’s side, 

Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 
Plongh’d, delv’d, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 
He had not sung of Wales nor I of him. 


Lord Byron seems to have possessed a strong talent for 
satire ; and if we could be sure that he would have directed it 
to proper objects, we should regret that he had not labored 
more in this department. The Curse of Minerva, the only 
other serious satire he wrote, is a very powerful poem, and 


contains fine passages. 


Mortal, (the blue eyed maid resum’d once more,) 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore ; 
Though fallen, alas ! this vengeance vet is mine 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
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Hear, then, in silence, Pallas’ stern behest, 
Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest 5 
First on the head of him who did the deed 

My curse shall light, on him and all his seed ; 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all his sons as senseless as their sire ; 

If one with wit the parent breed disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a better race ; 

Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 

And Folly’s praise repay for Wisdom’s hate. 
Long of their patron’s gusto let them tell, 
Whose noblest native gusto—is to sell ; 

To sell, and make (may shame record the day) 
The state, receiver of his pilfer’d prey ! 
Meantime, the flattering, feeble dotard, West, 
Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain’s best, 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o’er, 
And own himself an infant of fourscore. 

Be all the bruisers call’d from all St Giles, 
That Art and Nature may compare their styles ; 
While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare 
And matvel at his lordship’s ‘ stone shop’ there. 
Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep 
To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep, 
While many a languid maid with longing sigh, 
On giant statues casts the curious eye. 

And last of all, amid the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view 

In silent admiration, mixt with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 
Loathed in life, scarce pardoned in the dust 
May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ; 

Link’d with the fool, who fir’d the Ephesian dome, 
Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 
Erostratus and Elgin e’er shall shine 

In many a branding page and burning line, 
Alike condemn’d, for aye to stand accurs’d, 
Perchance the second viler than the first ; 
So let him stand through ages yet unborn, 
Fix’d statue on the pedestal of Scorn ! 


The beginning of this poem, which was afterwards em- 
ployed by the author as an introduction to one of the Cantos 
of the Corsair, is eminently beautiful. 
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18 Lord Byron. 


Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows ; 
On old Egina’ s rock and Idra’s Isle, 

The God of gladness sheds his parting smile. 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 

Their azure arches, through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled meet his me llowing glance, 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of Heaven ; 
Till darkly shaded from the land, and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he cast 

When Athens ! here thy wisest, look’d his last ! 
How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage’s latest day ! 
Not yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill, 

The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes. 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
The land where Phoebus never frown’d before ; 
But ere he sunk beneath Citheron’s head 

The cup of wo was quaff’d—the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fly, 
Who liv’d and died as none can live or die. 


But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign ; 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form ; 
With cornice glimmering as the molnbeate play— 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret. 

The groves of olive scattered dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephissus pours his scanty tide, 
The cypress sadd’ning by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the g gay kiosk, 
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And sad and sombre mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm ; 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye 

And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 
Again the A®gean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mixt with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 


The next in order are the Lyric Poems, which are among 
the most finished and successful of Lord Byron’s works. 
The best of them are perfect in their way; and to criticise 
them would be only, as Voltaire said of commenting upon 
Racine, to write at the bottom of every page, Pulchre, 
Bene, Optime. The greater part of these beautiful pieces 
are of the pathetic order, and certainly more touching and 
sweeter strains were never inspired by the Muse of Elegy. 
What for example can be simpler in thought and expression, 
and at the same time more powerful and affecting, than the 
verses on the death of Sir Peter Parker—an officer who was 
killed in this country during the late war? 


There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And Triumph weeps above the brave. 


For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent ; 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All Earth becomes their monument ! 


A Tomb is their’s on every page, 
An Epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 


For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush’d, thetr name the only sound ; 
While deep Remembrance pours to worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes? 

Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
Who would not die the death they chose ° 

















Lord Byron. 


And, gallant Parker! thus enshrin’d 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shail be ; 
And early valor glowing find 
A model in thy memory. 


But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In wo, that glory cannot quell ; 

And shuddering hear of victory, 
Where one so dear, so dauntless fell. 


Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 


Alas! for them, though not for thee, 

They cannot choose but weep the more ; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 

Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 


The stanzas which appear to have been written as an am- 
plification of Shenstone’s elegant Latin inscription—Heu | f 
quanto minus est cum reliquis versart quam tut meminisse—are 
among the most successful of the lyric poems. 


And art thou dead, as young and fair, 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And form so soft and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d ¢o earth! 

Though earth receiv’d them in her bed, 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye that could not brook 

A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow 
So I behold them not ; 

It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved and long must love 
Like common earth can rot; 

To me there needs no stone to tell 


’Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 


Yet I did love thee to the last, 

As fervently as thou, 
Who did’st not change through all the past, 
And can’st not alter now. 
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Lord Byron. 


The love where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And, what were worse, thou can’st not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


The better days of life were ours ; 
The worst can be but mine ; 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 

[ envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine 


That all those charms have pass’d away,— 


I might have watch’d through long decay. 


The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey, 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away ; 

And yet it were a greater grief 

To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see it pluck’ d to day ; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 

To trace the change from foul to fair. 


I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that followed such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade ; 

Thy day without a cloud hath past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d, 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest ere they “fall from high. 


As once I wept, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed. 

To gaze—how fondly | ! on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head ; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou, nor I can feel again. 
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Lord Byron. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee ! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
M Through dark and dread eternity 
Returns again to me ; 
And more thy buried love endears 
t- Than aught, except its living years. 


The same inscription has furnished Moore with the basis 
of one of his prettiest songs. It is short, and we cannot re- 
fuse ourselves the pleasure of copying it. We doubt whether 
the English language contains anything more delicate in the 
way of poetical imagery, than the second of the following 
stanzas. 


I saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor dream’d that pale decay 
| Would steal before the march of time 
And waste its bloom away. 
But still thy features wore that light 
That fades not with the breath ; 
And life ne’er look’d more purely bright 
Than in thy smile of death. 


As streams that run o’er golden mines 
With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Beneath their crystal tide ; 

So veiled within a simple guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem’d worthless in thine own. 


[f souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne’er hadst left thy sphere, 

Or could we keep the souls we love 
We had not lost thee here ; 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them 1s far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 


The best of the Hebrew melodies are truly charming,—for 
example the two following. 
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Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And ling’ring pause, and lightly tread ; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead. 


Away; we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress ; 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou—who bid’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 





I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew ; 

[ saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays, 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 


We are not quite so sure about the Ode to the Star of the 
Legion of Honor, which purports to be a translation from the 
French, but of which, by the bye, we never met with the 
original. We have some doubts whether it exists in any other 
language than the English. The bard sets off in a most bril- 
liant bravura style ; and when he comes to the tricolored flag 
(a weak point with him) sinks into a charming minor key of 
pathos and sentiment. We repeat that we are not quite sure 
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there is not some tinsel about it; but our readers shall judge 
for themselves. 
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Star of the brave! whose beams have shed 
Such lustre o’er the quick and dead ! 
Thou radiant and adored deceit, 

Which thousands rush’d in arms to greet! 
Wild meteor of immortal birth! 

Why rise in heaven to set on earth ? 


Souls of slain heroes form’d thy #ays ; 
Eternity flash’d through thy blaze ; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honor here ; 
And thy light burst on mortal eyes 
Like a volcano from the skies. 


Like lava roll’d thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires in its flood ; 
Earth rock’d beneath thee to its base, 
As thou did’st lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn sun grew dim in air, 


And set as thou wert shining there. 





Beside thee rose, and with thee grew, 
A rainbow of the loveliest hue, 

Of three bright colours, each divine, 
And fit for that celestial sign, 

For Freedom’s hand had blended them 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 





One tint was of the sunbeam’s dyes ; 
One the blue depth of seraph’s eyes ; 
--One the pure spirit’s veil of white 
Had robed in that celestial light ; 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Star of the brave ! thy beams are pale, 
And darkness must again prevail ; 

But oh! thou rainbow of the free ! 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay. 





And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead: 
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Lord Byron. 


For beautiful in death are they, 
Who proudly fall in thy array ; 
And soon, oh Goddess! may we be 
Forevermore with them or thee. 


We come now to the serious narrative poems, at the head 
of which stands Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, the work which 
first established the author’s reputation, and upon which, more 
than any other single one, it will ultimately rest. This poem, 
although narrative in form, belongs in reality to the moral and 
descriptive class. It professes to relate the adventures of an 
imaginary hero ; but consists, in fact, of a series of reflections 
and observations made by the writer himself in the course of 
his own travels, and delivered a great part of the time in his 
own person. As a narrative poem, therefore, it has no merit, 
and hardly pretends to any. ‘The character of the Childe is 
drawn with force and truth ; but he seems to be a use- 
less excrescence in the work that bears his name. The 
author probably supposed, in the first instance, that it would 
be more poetical and graceful to give an account of his 
travels under the guise of a fictitious personage, than to ap- 
pear by name himself,as the hero of his work. It may be 
doubted, however, whether by closely adhering to this plan, 
he would not have lost in vivacity and spirit, more than he 
would have gained in any other quality. Be that as it may, 
he soon grows impatient of the disguise, shakes off the Childe, 
and exhibits bimself in his own dress. After this poor Ha- 
rold becomes gradually more and more insignificant; and in 
the two last cantos we lose sight of him almost entirely. 

The merit of the poem lies, therefore, wholly in the sub- 
stance and not in the form. Considered as a series of de- 
scriptions and of moral and philosophical reflections, it de- 
serves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it ; and to 
pretend to criticise it in detail would only bring us back 
again to the pulchre, bene, optime. There is a power and 
freshness in the thoughts, and a vigor and elegance in the 
style, that belong only to first rate poetry. We mean not to 
intimate that the thoughts are always just. On the contrary 
they are often incorrect, and sometimes wholly false. In- 
deed the tendency of the whole work philosophically viewed, 
is far from being of a favorable kind, as we shall have oc- 
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Lord Byron. [ Jans 


casion to state in touching on the moral value of Lord By- 
ron’s productions. We now refer merely to,wis literary qua- 
lities ; and these are in every respect of the highest order. 
The two first and the two last cantos differ a little in their 
character, a considerable interval of time having elapsed 
between the publication of them, during which the author’s 
taste and habits of thought had undergone some change. 
The two first are perhaps rather more spirited and vigorous, 
the two last more elaborate and finished. The substantial 
merit of all is about the same. One of the most successful 
passages is the apostrophe to Greece. ‘The poet little 
thought, when he was writing it, that his own bones would 
rest—and that so shortly—in the bosom of the land to which 
he was addressing these enchanting stanzas. 


Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 

[mmortal, though no more ; though fallen, great ! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 

And long accustomed bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylz’s sepulchral strait— 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb. 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Could’st thou forbode the dismal hour, which now 

Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carl can lord it o’er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 

From birth till death enslav’d ; in word, in deed, un- 
mann’d. 


In all save form alone, how changed ! and who 

That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 

Who would but deem their bosoms burned anew 

With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 

That gives them back their father’s heritage : 

For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defil’d from Slav ery’s mournful page. 
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Hereditary, Bondsmen ! know ye not ; 
Who wovwkd. be free themselves must strike the blow? my 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought “as 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? no ! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame, 

Shades of the Helots ! triumph o’er your foe ! 

Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 

Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thy years of shame. 
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When riseth Lacedzmon’s hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may’st thou be restor’d ; but not till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ! 

An hour may lay it in the dust; and when 

Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish time and fate ? 
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And yet how lovely in thine age of wo, 

Land of lost gods, and godlike men ! art thou ! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favorite now. 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke with the share of every rustic plough ; 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth. ai, 


Save where some solitary column mourns 

Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 

Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 

Save o’er some warrior’s half forgotten grave, 

Where the grey stones and unmolested grass 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass, 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh ‘ Alas.’ 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d ; 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
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There the blythe bee his fragrant fortress om 
The freeborn wanderer of the mountain air 
Apollo still, thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair. 


Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 

But one vast realm of wonder ‘spreads around, 
And all the Muses’ tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing, to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 
Each hill and dale, each deep’ning glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone ; 
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Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares grey Marathon. 


Long to the remnants of thy splendor past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thy annals and immortal tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a “shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth : 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When w andering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 


Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 


Let such approach this consecrated land 

And pass in peace along the magic waste ; 
But spare its relics—let no busy hand 

Deface the scenes, already how defac’d ! 

Not for such purpose were these altars plac’d ; 
Revere the remnants nations once rever’d ; 

So may our country’s name be undisgrac’d, 
So may’st thou prosper where thy youth was rear’d, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d ! 


There is a wonderful degree of spirit and beauty in the 


opening of the reflections on the Field of Waterloo. 
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of the subsequent stanzas on the battle are a little too mys- 
tical ; and the poet’s delineation of the character of Bona- 
parte is not among his happiest efforts. His Ode to Napo- 
leon is also one of the feeblest of his lyric productions ; and 
in general, whenever he approaches this personage, he seems 
to fall below what we expect and below his own best man- 
ner. His genius, great as it was, appears to quail be- 
neath his subject ; or perhaps no extent of power could re- 
alise what we look for from Lord Byron writing upon Bo- 
naparte. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily : and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake agam, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell : 

But hush! hark! a deep sound ‘strikes like a rising knell. 


Did ye not hear it P—No, *twas but the wind 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But hark ! what heavy sound breaks in once more 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar | 


And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war : 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum, 
.Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—‘ The foe! they come ! 

they come !’ 


And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s gathering’ rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath that fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 
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The stirring memory of a thousand years 3 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each Clansman’s ears ! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 

Dewy with Nature’s tear drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day | 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! | 
The thunder clouds close o’er it, which when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider, and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent ' 





Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amid the festival, 

And caught its tone with death’s prophetic ear ; 
And when they smil’d because he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and foremost, fighting fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise? 


The fourth Canto is full of beauties. The address to Rome, 
the descriptions of the Apollo Belvidere, and the Venus de’ 
Mewici, and especially of the: Dying Gladiator, the stanzas on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, are all exquisitely fine. In | 
selecting another passage to adorn our pages, we are only em- | 
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barrassed with the difficulty of making a choice. The ad- aa 
dress to the ocean, which forms the conclusion of the work, is 
conceived and written in a high style of sublimity. 


Oh! that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

| And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye Elements !—in whose ennobling stir 

I feel myself exalted—Can ye not 

Accord me such a being ? Do I err 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 








There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

: There is society, where none intrudes ; 

3 By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

f'rom all I may be, or have been before, 

: To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain 3 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon the paths,—thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 

And howling to his Gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth,—there let him lay 





The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
: Of rock built cities, bidding nations quake, 
| And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
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The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of ‘Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save thy wild waters’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The Image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
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Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 

I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 

Were a delight ; and if the fresh’ning sea 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane,—as I do here. 


My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 

My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ— 
Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 

That which I have been—and my visions flit 

Less palpably hefore me—and the glow 


Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 

A thought, which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with you, the moral of his strain. 


The minor narrative poems of a serious kind, including the 
Corsair, and Lara, the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, 
Parisina, the Siege of Corinth, &c. are, in our opinion, much 
inferior in merit, as well as importance, to Childe Harold. 
These compositions are, in reality, what they profess to be, 
narrative ; and not like Harold, descriptive and moral poems 
in disguise. We must, therefore, judge them by the princi- 
ples that ought to govern in this department of the art. Now it 
is the first and most essential requisite in a narrative poem, 
that the characters presented, and the incidents related, should 
conform to the truth of nature. This rule is constantly vio- 
lated by Lord Byron. His characters are all drawn upon the 
same plan, and are all wholly unnatural and impossible. His 
Corsairs, Alps, and Giaours, are beings of whom no proto- 
type ever existed since the creation of the world. They 
unite the most delicate refinements of sentimental love with 
the habitual practice of highway robbery, piracy, murder, 
arson, and other agreeable amusements of the same descrip- 
tion. Such a combination would be wholly intolerable, if the 
scenes were laid in civilised countries. It becomes a little 
less monstrous, when these heroes of a new description are 
presented under foreign names and dresses, and supposed 
to perform their exploits in semibarbarous regions. ‘The 
power anc splendor occasionally displayed in the versifica- 
tion and imagery also blind us, in some degree, to the vicious 
texture of the substance. But even the language is far from 
being so elegant and easy as that of Childe Harold. It is 
often harsh and strained, and sometimes negligent. Upon 
the whole, we doubt whether these poems would have been 
received with much approbation, had it not been for the great 
previous popularity of the author. ‘They contain, however. 
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some passages of exquisite beauty ; as for example the song 
of Medora in the Corsair. 


Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 
9 


~~ 


There, in its centre—a sepulchral lamp, 
Burns the slow flame eternal—but unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vain its rays as it had never been. 
3. 
Remember me—oh ! pass not thou my grave, 
Without one thought, whose relics there recline : : 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 
Would be to find forgetfulness in thine. 
4. 
My fondest—faintest—latest accents hear ; 
Grief for the Dead not Virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever ask’d a tear, 
The first—last—sole reward of so much love ! 


The story of Mazeppa differs in character from the othe: 
poems of this class, and is, to us, by far the most agreeable 
of them. The fable, or rather the event described, (for it is a 
real one,) is as wild and singular as any fairy tale, but is still 
perfectly within the compass of nature, and is told with an 
easy and flowing gaiety of manner, that contrasts very happily 
with the strangeness of the incidents. The description of the 
hasty encampment of Charles Twelfth, and his suite, in- 


cluding Mazeppa, is a perfect picture. 


A land of chiefs ! alas how few, 

Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn’d them ; but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous ; upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 

For danger levels man and brute, 

And all are fellows in their need. 

Among the rest Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 
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Himself as rough and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold ; 
But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb’d down his horse, 
And made for him a leafy bed, 

And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack’d his girth and stripp’d his rein, 
And joy’d to see how well he fed ; 

For until now he had the dread 

His wearied courser might refuse 

To brouse beneath the midnight dews ; 
But he was hardy as his lord, 

And little cared for bed or board ; 

But spirited and docile too ; 

Whate’er was to be done, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, 

All Tartar like he carried him ; 

Obey’d his voice and came at call, 

And knew him in the midst of all ; 
Though thousands were around,—and Night 
Without a star pursued her flight,— 

That steed from sunset until dawn 

His chief would follow like a fawn. 


This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak, 
And laid his lance beneath the oak, 
Felt if his arms in order good, 

The long day’s march had w ell withstood— 
If still the powder fill’d the pan, 

And flints unloosen’d kept their lock— 
His sabre’s hilt, and scabbard felt, 

And whether they had chaf’d his belt— 
And next the venerable man 

From out his havresack and can 
Prepared his slender stock ; 

And to the monarch and his men, 

The whole or portion offered them 
With far less of inquietude 

Than courtiers at a banquet would. 
And Charles of this his slender share 
With smiles partook a moment there, 
To force of cheer a greater show, 

And seem above both wounds aud woe, 
And then he said—‘ Of all our band, 
Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

Can less have said or more have dene 
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Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 
So fit a pair had. never birth 

Since Alexander’s days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou ; 

All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 
For pricking on o’er flood or field.’ 
Mazeppa answer’d—‘ II] betide 

The school wherein I learn’d to ride !’ 
Quoth Charles—‘ Old Hetman, wherefore so, 
Since thou hast learn’d the art so well ?’ 
Mazeppa said— ”T were long to tell ; 
And we have many a league to go, 
With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds, may graze at ease, 
Beyond the swift Borysthenes ; 

And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 
And I will be your sentinel 

Of this your troop’— But I request,’ 
Said Sweden’s monarch, ‘ thou wilt tell 
This tale of thine, and I may reap, 
Perchance from this the boon of sleep ; 
For at this moment from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies.’ 


Then comes the veteran soldier’s recollection of his youthful 
loves, the relation of his astonishing adventures on horseback, 
and of the singular way in which he rode into possession of a 
principality. It is all, as Sir Andrew Aguecheek says in the 
play, most excellent foolery. 

The comic narrative poems, to which, perhaps, Mazeppa 
properly belongs, form another distinct class of Lord Byron’s 
works, including Don Juan, Beppo, and the Vision of Judg- 
ment. ‘The olan of them is borrowed from the Italian wri- 
ters ; and there is nothing else of the kind in English, if we 
except a recent work of Mr Frere, alias Whistlecraft.* These 

oems are executed with great power and success ; and there 
is little to object to them in a literary point of view, except an 
occasional want of finish in the versification. We regret to 
say, that they are tainted with faults of a different kind, which 
make it improper to recommend them to general perusal, or 
to criticise them in detail. The following beautiful ode may 
however be read with unmingled pleasure. 


“In our last number we were mistaken in ascribing this work to Mr Rose. 
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The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse, 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west, 
Than your sires ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea 3 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sat on the rocky brow, 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they f 


And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine 


Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse. my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ! 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush P—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 


; 
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Lord Byron. 


Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle. 


What, silent still P and silent all P 
Ah! no ;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ‘ Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come!” 
Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain; strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic Phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine ; 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells: 
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In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine 3 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There swan-like let me sing and die ; 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 


The dramatic poems constitute the last division of the pro- 
ductions of this inexhaustible genius. ‘These would afford a 
larger field for regular criticism than either of the other classes, 
if we had room and inclination to enter upon the subject. 
But our limits begin to fail us; and we took up the pen with 
a determination to point out beauties rather than defects. 
Considered merely as dramas, these performances are ge- 
nerally deficient in regularity, and most of them are more 
carelessly and incorrectly written, than any of the author’s 
other works. But it is impossible to read the poorest of them 
without meeting, at times, with splendid passages, and with- 
out recognising throughout the traces of a masterhand. 

2. Our readers will readily conclude, from the tenor of 
the preceding remarks, that we have no disposition to depre- 
ciate the reputation of Lord Byron. Without indulging in 
a blind and indiscriminate admiration of everything he has 
written, we have endeavored to render him not only fair, but 
ample justice ; and we trust that we have praised him enough 
to satisfy his warmest admirers, to the number of whom we 
profess to belong. We shall not, therefore, be suspected of 
writing under any unfavorable prejudice, if the few observa- 
tions upon the moral tendency of these poems, which we 
now propose to offer, should wear a different aspect from 
those, which we have made upon their literary character. [1 
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is indeed, much to be regretted, that almost the whole mass 
of Lord Byron’s writings is, in one way or another, tainted 
with immorality, and fitted to produce an unfortunate effect 
upon the reader’s mind. A considerable part of them are 
disfigured with absolute grossness. ‘To these the noble au- 
thor himself did not think it expedient to affix his name, and 
they are of course, excluded, by this quality, from veneral pe- 
rusal, and from the domain of regular criticism. But others, 
which are wholly free from this stain, are infected with faults 
more dangerous, perhaps, because less obvious to the, unsus- 
pecting or uninformed reader; such as the exhibition, under 
a favorable point of view, of unnatural and vicious characters, 
and the introduction of false principles in morals and religion. 
The looseness of Lord Byron’s notions upon these subjects, 
seems to have been one of the principal sources of these, and 
all the other defects in his poetry. 

Lord Byron appears to have thrown off very early, (if he 
ever felt it,) the wholesome restraint, which is generally im- 
posed upon young minds by the authority of received opinions ; 
and never to have attained any firm or distinct conception of 
the sublime truths, which these received opinions rest upon 
and represent. ‘This would have been a misfortune to himself, 
rather than the public, were it not that, although he had evi- 
dently no settled notions upon these important points, he was 
extremely fond of treating of them in his writings. His rage 
for speculation, combined with this entire absence of fixed prin- 
ciples, leaves him in a state of constant vacillation between the 
most opposite theories. Occasionally he avowed himself a 
Christian ; but in many of his writings he openly scoffs at the 
popular belief of his country. At times he presents us with 
pure and elevated views of the character of God, and pro- 
fesses to admit the reality of virtue, and to feel and admire 
its beauty. More generally we find him inclining to a gross 
and gloomy materialism, doubting or denying the existence of 
any good principles or feelings, regarding the universe asa 
result of blind chance or fate, and man as a mere brute like 
the rest. At other times he rises a little above this system, 
into a kind of mazy skepticism, and seems to look upon the 
nature and destiny of the human race, as a strange and inso- 
luble enigma. Such is the tenor of the reflections contained 
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in the following powerful passage of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert; whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees, whose gums are poison ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 

For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 





Oh! Love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the ‘unquench’ d soul—parch’d—w earied—wrung— 
and riven. 


Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation ;—where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized P 

In him alone. Can Nature shew so fair? 

Where are the charms and virtues, which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unreach’d paradise of our despair, 

Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again ? 


Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 

Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth, nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 

Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 

The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft sown winds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize—wealthiest when most undone. 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 
Sick—sick ; unfound the boon—unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 
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But all too late,—so are we doubly curst, 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the same, 

Each idle—and all ill—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


Few—none—find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 

Necessity of loving, have removed 

Antipathies—but to recur, ere long 

Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong 5 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 

Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 

Whose touch turns hope to dust,—the dust we all have trod. 


Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 

The harmony of things,—this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless Upas, this all blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 
Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see— 

And worse, the woes we see not—which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart aches ever new. | 





Yet let us ponder boldly—'tis a base 

Abandonment of reason to resign 

Our right of thought—our last and only place 

Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still be mine ; 

Though from our birth the faculty divine 

Is chain’d and tortured—cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 

Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 


To this terrifying picture of the moral world, in which our 
young é affections are represented as running to waste or water- 
ing only the desert, and in which the reality of Love is for- 

mally denied, succeeds, a few pages after, a charming pas- 
sage, where the power of parental and conjugal affection j is 
described, as strong enough to triumph over the agony of a 
public and painful death in the mind of the Dying Gladiator. 
There is hardly anything in the whole poem more touching 
than the second of the following stanzas. 
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I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around biin—he | is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout, w hich hail” d the wretch who 
won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood—shali he expire, 

And unavenged ?—Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire. 


Such, in a moral point of view, is the strange and incon- 
sistent texture of these poems. ‘Their least injurious opera- 
tion would be to unsettle the reader’s mind, as far as they 
affected it, and to plunge him into a bewildering chaos of 
doubts and fears. But as the leaning of Lord Byron i is evl- 
dently to the worst and most desolating theories that appear 
in his writings, their general effect must be considered on 
the whole as decidedly immoral; especially when we take 
into account that in many of them a philosophy, which tends 
to degrade human nature and destroy the belief in virtue, is 
connected with alluring and favorable descriptions of vice. 
It was one of the rules prescribed by Plato for the govern- 
ment of his imaginary city, that no poet should be tolerated 
there; and that such as made their appearance within its walls 
should be crowned with garlands, and covered with public 
honors, and then conducted into perpetual exile. With all 
the admiration we feel for the genius of Lord Byron, we 
should incline very much, if we had the power, to treat his 
writings, as P lato would have treated his person; and after 
giving them all the praise they so justly merit as works of 
art, to remove them forever from the public vigw. As this 
is impossible, we can only hope that the passages of pure 
morality and correct sentiment, that are scattered through this 
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wilderness of sweets and poisons, may attract most strongly 
the attention of the young, and serve to counteract the influ- 
ence of the false principles and dangerous descriptions with 
which they are surrounded. 

The person and social habits of Lord Byron have been 
often described, but as these are points upon which the pub- 
lic curiosity respecting distinguished individuals is not easily 
satiated, we have thought that our readers would be gratified 
by a few new details. We accordingly requested a literary 
friend residing in this neighborhood, who had the honor of 
knowing his lordship in Europe, to furnish us with such par- 
ticulars as he might think proper to communicate. We have 
been favored in reply with the following letter, with which 
we are happy to be able to enrich our pages. 

‘You have requested me to give you an account of my 
acquaintance with Lord Byron, and of his ¢ appearance, man- 
ner, and conversation, as | had an opportunity personally to 
observe them. ‘Though my acquaintance with him is now a 
subject of pleasing recollection to me, it was too slight and of 
too short a continuance to furnish much, of which you can 
make public use. It began in London in the summer of 
1815. Mr , a gentleman, whom you know there and 
who is intimate in the best London circles, had promised to 
introduce me to Lord Byron, whose fame had then perhaps 
reached the highest point, to which it ever rose, by the recent 
publication of the Corsair. Finding that the time of my de- 
parture for the continent was approaching, and that an in- 
troduction in due form was to be a matter of ceremony and 
delay, I determined to avail my self of a stranger’s privilege, 
and sending his lordship a copy of my little poem, I expressed 
my wish to wait on him in person. ‘The next day brought 
me a very kind return, in a note making an appointment for 
a personal interview, and in a copy of all his poems then 
published, made more valuable by the correction of some mis- 
prints by his own pen. Lord Byron lived in Piccadilly Ter- 
race without ostentation of splendor, but in the common style 
of persons of rank and fortune in London. His reception of 
me was extremely kind, and from my entering the room he 
placed me entirely at ease. His figure, as you are aware 
from the numerous descriptions of his person, was not above 
the middling height, and his frame inclining to be broad, his 
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general appearance being indicative of muscular strength. 
His hair at this time was worn short. When I saw him three 
years after in Venice, it was longer and curled in his neck 
behind. It was, if I remember, of a very dark hazel color. 
His forehead was not uncommonly high, but erect and manly, 
his face not very finely shaped, being inclined to be broad 
and flat. In this respect the best prints have flattered him ; 
or at least the profile, which they exhibit, was better than the 
front face. His eye was a dark grey, mild and soft; his 
nose somewhat broad; the lips full, the upper lip consider- 
ably arched, and his smile singularly winning. ‘The chin was 
marked with a dimple, but bold and finely turned. The 
line in his face from the chin to the ear has always been re- 
marked as uncommonly beautiful. His complexion was per- 
fectly white, without the least bloom, and his skin not clear. 
On the whole, Lord Byron’s face and head would probably 
not strike a person, who should see without knowing him, as 
those of a man of great power. There was certainly no trace 
in his expression of that strong peculiar character which reigns 
in his works. 

‘ He had, it is well known, a considerable personal deform- 
ity. Both his feet were affected with a natural malforma- 
tion. It appeared to consist in a want of a proper organisation 
of the joints of the ancles, and the feet were smaller than the 
natural size. With loose pantaloons, worn long, this deformity 
could not have been discerned, except on close inspection ; 
but it produced a stiffness and effort in his gait, though not to 
a degree to excite painful emotions. ‘The common accounts 
of extreme deformity, lameness, Nc. are quite groundless ; 
and Lord Byron’s exploits in swimming are a sufficient proof, 
that his limbs were not disabled by the defect in question. 

‘It is not usual, that the conversation of a very distinguished 
man affords much of an idea of his character, in an interview 
of mere politeness. Lord Byron’s conversation, in the few 
interviews I had with him, was certainly rather that of a well 
educated and well bred man, than of one of extraordinary 
powers. His usual tone of voice was quite low, and at the 
close of sentences indistinct. But on expressing some idea, 
which had just occurred to him, or in which he took more 
than usual interest, it suddenly rose to a shrill and _ piercing 
note. I may observe, that his handwriting was uncommonly 
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bad; not indeed particularly illegible—a quality sometimes 
affected by distinguished persons—but wholly destitute of 
firmness and character. 

‘ The trifles, which are likely to form the subject of con- 
versation on such an occasion as this, scarce admit of subse- 
quent report. Lord Byron spoke to me of the topics likely 
to interest me as an American; the expedition then fitted out 
by our government against Algiers ; ; the state of political 
opinion and of literature in America. He discovered con- 
siderable acquaintance with our state of society, and on this 
topic expressed great surprise at the virulence with which 
Moore, (of whom he spoke with particular fondness,) had at- 
tacked the Americans in his early poems. He called him the 
best tempered man he had ever known. On some topics of 
domestic English politics, he spoke with severity and even 
bitterness, and mentioned the late lord Londonderry i in terms, 
which out of tenderness to the memory of men—both of whom 
are gone, ought inot to be repeated. He said he regarded a 
seat in the House of Lords, as the most valuable privilege 
conferred by nobility in England. He added, that he had 
never spoken himself but twice in the house; once on the 
Catholic Question, on which ‘they accused him of saying 
saucy things.” He was at this time twentyseven years and 
four or five months old; and he observed, that his feelings 
and opinions on all subjects had undergone great changes 
since his youth. 

‘He said, that though he had suppressed “the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” he supposed it would never be 
really forgiven him, by those who were mentioned in it. He 
remarked, that he had suppressed it at the instance of Rogers, 
and on grounds (which he stated) wholly disconnected from 
the obvious one usually assigned, of conciliating the review- 
ers and authors censured in it. He particularly repelled the 
surgestion, that he had suppressed the satire in order to pro- 
pitiate Mr Jeffrey, adding, that he did it before the favorable 
notice of Childe Harold had appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review. He spoke in the highest terms of the magnanimity 
and independence of Mr Jeffr ey, who was not the author of 
the severe notice of Lord Byron’s juvenile poems, that led to 
the composition of the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
He said Southey’s Vision ‘of Roderick was the best of his 
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poems, and though he thought the author, on the whole, not 
a favorite poet in England, his reputation seemed to be rising 
from year to year. He spoke with great enthusiasm of 
Greece ; took up a modern Greek work and read a passage 
from it; showed me a specimen of Athenian hemlock, and de- 
clared that the happiest days of his life were passed in that 
country, when he adopted the national dress and mingled like 
a native in the society. He kindly offered me letters of in- 
troduction to those whom he had known in that country, par- 
ticularly to Ali Pacha, who figures so conspicuously in Childe 
Harold. This promise he fulfilled, and three years after, 
his letter to that extraordinary character procured me many 
marks of favor from the barbarous old chieftain. 

‘I saw Lord Byron occasionally during my short visit to 
London. The unfortunate occurrences in his family, which 
led him to the continent, had not then taken place. I after- 
wards saw him at Venice, where he lived in a very respect- 
able manner; and to all appearance without affording the 
least foundation to many of the tales, which have obtained 
currency with respect to him. He was surrounded with 
books, and his works published about that time prove that he 
must have been a hard student. He then spoke of repeating 
his visit to Greece, but the revolution was not then even an- 
ticipated, though destined so shortly to break out.’ 





Art. I1.—4 Treatise on the Law of Insurance. By WituarD 
Puiuuirs. 8vo. pp. 550. Boston. 18238 


Tue progress of commerce in modern times will appear 
more surprising the more minutely itis examined. It steadily 
advanced among the nations of Europe during the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and in the latter half, notwit hstanding 
occasional interruptions by war, it was probably double in 
extent and value, what it had ever attained in any other equal 
period. Holland had indeed lost her maritime superiority 
by the destruction of her carrying trade. But the Northern 
powers, and particularly Russia, assumed a highly commercial 
character. Italy was compelled to mourn the ‘departure of 
the times, when Venice, and Genoa, and Leghorn, covered 
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the Mediterranean with their wealth. But France felt the 
invigorating influence of trade, and began to court with re- 
spect, what she had previously cherished only as a source of 
revenue. Above all, British commerce, during this period, 
enjoyed the most signal triumph. Her merchants and mari- 
ners were familiar with the whole Globe, with the Baltic and 
the Levant, the Black and the White Sea, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, with the Americas and the Indies, with the fish- 
eries of Newfoundland and Greenland, the fur trade of the 
Indians, the timber, hemp, and manufactures of the North, the 
cottons, spices, and teas of the East, and with the gums, drugs, 
ivory, and flesh, of Africa. It is probably short of the real state 
of the case to assert, that the commercial capital of Great Britain 
was quadrupled during the reign of George the Third. Of the 
causes of this vast increase it is beside our present purpose 
to enter mto an examination. But there can be no doubt, 
that her navigation has been essentially aided by the im- 
proved state of her manufactures, arising as well from superior 
skill and workmanship, as from her wonderful inventions in 
cotton machinery. She now exports to the East Indies and 
China cotton goods of her own manufacture, to an immense 
value, which she formerly imported from those countries. 
And the unrivalled beauty and excellence of her fabrics, have 
not only suspended the use of those of foreign origin within 
her own dominions, but have enabled her in a great measure 
to command all the open markets of the world. 

Under such circumstances it would be a natural inference, 
that there had been a correspondent advancement of her 
commercial law. ‘The conclusion would seem natural, if not 
irresistible, that a people, distinguished for centuries by their 
commercial activity and enterprise, must have been under 
the protection of a well settled system of commercial juris- 
prudence. Philosophers and practical jurists would ask, how 
it would be possible for the infinite variety of business grow- 
ing out of an extensive foreign trade to be adjusted, without 
resort to some well known rules and general principles? 
Strange, however, as it may seem, it is undeniable, that 
England had made very little progress in commercial law, 
at so late a period as the commencement of the reign of 
George the Third. Yet she had been a commercia! nation, 
to a considerable extent, from the reign of Elisabeth; and 
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for more than a century had possessed plantations and colo- 
nies, whose population and trade perpetually invigorated her 
navigation. 

A slight historical review will put this matter beyond any 
reasonable controversy. One of the earliest English works 
on maritime law is Malynes’ Lex Mercatoria, published in 
1622, in the reign of James the First. Welwood had a few 
years before printed his Abridgment of the Sea Laws; but 
it is principally a collection of the rules and ordinances of 
foreign countries. {t is remarkable, that Malynes refers to 
no antecedent English writer on the subject of his treatise, 
and except in a very few unimportant instances, to no English 
adjudications. His work is principally a compendium ot com- 
mercial usages, not confined to England, but supposed by 
him to be common to all the maritime states of Europe. It 
IS quite a meagre and loose performance, and contains few 
principles, that are now of any practical importance. He 
has two or three short chapters upon bills of exchange, which 
show, that the doctrines upon that subject, then familiar on 
the Continent, were not much known in England, except as 
usages among merchants. He laments, that negotiable pro- 
missory notes, which then circulated among all the commer- 
cial cities of the neighboring nations, were strangers to the 
jurisprudence of England. 

In fact, they were not introduced into general use until 
near the close of the reign of Charles the Second. Lord 
Holt, in the case of Buller v. Crisp, (6. Mod. Rep. 29,) 
decided in the second year of Queen Anne’s reign, said, 
‘l remember when actions upon inland bills did first begin ; 
and there, they laid a particular custom between London 
and Bristol, and it was an action against the acceptor. 
The defendant’s counsel would put them to prove the 
custom, at which Hale, chief justice, laughed, and said, 
they had a hopeful case of tt. Lord Holt himself stubbornly 
denied the negotiability of promissory notes; and in this very 
case of Buller v. Crisp, it was proved, that these notes had 
then been ‘used for a matter of thirty years.’ It is familiar 
to the profession, that an act of Parliament was found neces- 
sary to put promissory notes upon the same footing as inland 
bills of exchange, although ‘ this laudable custom,’ as Ma- 
lynes calls it, had been long established on the Continent. 
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Malynes devoted five chapters, containing in all about fifteen 
folio pages, to the subject of insurance. We do not recollect 
that, in the whole of the discussion, a single reference is 
made to any English adjudication. It is indeed sufficiently 
apparent, that the author drew almost all his materials from 
foreign sources. The earliest case indeed, that is to be found 
on a ‘policy of insurance, is cited by Lord ‘Coke in Dowdale’s 
case, 6. Co. 47. 6. as having been decided in 30th and a 
Elisabeth ; and from the manner in which he refers to it, a 
well as from the point in judgment, it is manifest, that ie 
action was then a novelty. 

In 1651 Mr Marius, a notary public, published his book 

itled, ‘ Advice concerning Bills of Exchange,’ which went 
ieugh several editions, and was the only work of much re- 
putation, that appeared on this subject in England until after 
the lapse of a century. It is altogether a practical treatise, 
referring for authority to the common usages of merchants, 
and pretending to no aid from any acknowledged doctrines of 
the English law. At the distance of fifty years after Malynes, 
Mr Molloy, a barrister at law, published his work, De Jure 
Maritimo et Navali. The subject of Insurance is despatched 
in one short chapter ; and though here and there a few short 
notes of English cases are interspersed, the substance is es- 
sentially what is found in Malynes, so that it may be fairly 
inferred, that, during the intermediate period, little progress 
had been made in the true understanding of this branch of 
the law. Indeed its real importance was so imperfectly esti- 
mated by the common lawyers, that Molloy triumphantly 
observes, ‘ the policies now a days are so large, that almost all 
those curious questions, that former ages and the civilians ac- 
cording to the law marine, nay, and the common lawyers too 
have controverted, are now out of debate ; scarce any misfor- 
tune, that can happen, or provision to be made, but the same 
is taken care for in tne policies, that are now used, for they 
insure against heaven and — stress of weather, storms, 
enemies, pirates, rovers, &c. or whatever detriment shall 
happen or come to the thing nelle &c. is provided for.’ 
This would be strong language to use even in our days, when 
the legal construction of the terms and the risks of policies 
has been settled after very numerous and expensive litiga- 
tions. But for that day, and from a lawyer too, the language 
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is most extraordinary ; and could arise only from gross igno- 
rance of the vast extent and variety of the subject. 

In respect to navigation and shipping, which now form so 
large heads of commercial law, the information given by these 
treatises is miserably defective. It is given in three or four 
chapters containing little more than abstracts from the laws of 
Oleron, and from the short maritime titles in the civil law 
and its commentators. And yet these treatises, for we need 
hardly advert to Mr Magens’ Essay on Insurances, published 
so late as 1755, contain the substance of all English elemen- 
tary collections of maritime jurisprudence down to the period, 
when Lord Mansfield succeeded Sir Dudley Ryder as Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Nor was this deficiency owiflg 
to the want of talents or industry on the part of the compilers. 
They accumulated most of the valuable English materials 
within their reach. ‘The Reports furnished very few princi- 
ples, and still fewer illustrations of general application. It is 
true, that Lord Holt in his famous decision in the case of 
Coggs v. Barnard, in which per saltum he incorporated the 
whole civil law of bailments into the common law, led the 
way to a more exact understanding of the law of shipping ; 
but the actual application of bis principles belong toa later age. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement of the un- 
certainty and defects of the English law, on maritime subjects, 
will be still more fully evinced by reference to some of her 
best authors. Mr Justice Blackstone in his very elegant and 
classical commentaries, a work professing to contain a sum- 
mary of the principles of English law, treats the subject of 
insurance in a single paragraph, and after defining the con- 
tract, and shewing it not to be usurious, briefly adds, ‘ The 
learning relating to these insurances hath of late years been 
greatly improved by a series of judicial decisions, which have 
now established the law in such a variety of cases, that if 
well and judiciously collected, they would form a very com- 
plete title in a code of commercial jurisprudence. But being 
founded on equitable principles, which chiefly result from the 
special circumstances of the case, it is not easy to reduce them 
to any general heads in mere elementary treatises.’ Such 
was the view of a very competent judge on the state of the 
law in the year 1765. Mr Park, in the introduction to his 
system, after adverting to the history of the establishment of 
the Court of Policies of Assurance in the reign of Queen 
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Elisabeth, and its having subsequently fallen into disuse, and 
probably into disrepute, observes, ‘ But though the Court of 
Policies of Assurance has been long disused, though it is 
near a century since questions of this nature became chiefly 
the subject of common law jurisdiction, yet | am sure I rather 
go beyond bounds, if I assert, that in all our reporters from 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth to the year 1756, when Lord 
Mansfeld became Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, there 
are sixty cases upon matters of insurance. Even those cases, 
which are reported, are such loose notes, mostly of tnals at 
Nisi Prius, containing a short opinion of a single judge, and 
very often no opinion at all, but merely a reneral verdict. 
From hence it must necessarily follow, that as there have 
been but few positive regulations upon insurances, the princi- 
les, on which they were founded, could never have been 
widely diffused, nor very generally known.’ Mr Marshall 
in general terms confirms these observations. After referring 
to the establishment of the two great English Insurance > Com- 
panies by the statute of 6th. George I. ch. 18, he proceeds 
to say, * From this time it may be reasonably supposed, that 
all suits on policies of insurance were brought i in the courts of 
common law, and yet but few questions on this subject appear 
to have been: determined in the courts of Westminster , before 
the middle of the last (eighteenth) century. Whether this arose 
from the number of msurances in England being inconsider- 
able; compared to what it has since become, or from the 
parties being still in the habit of settling their differences by 
arbitration, or from both these causes united, it is not now 
easy to determine.’ Mr Miller gives a similar view of the 
English law, and in marked terms attributes its great im- 
provement to Lord Mansfield; and then speaking of his 
own country in 1787, adds the following remarks. ‘In Scot- 
land the improvements of this branch of law have been still 
later than in England, as might be expected from the slower 
growth of its commerce. Although the decisions of the prin- 
cipal courts of justice have been pretty regularly collected 
for more than a century, yet the first decisions, which strictly 
speaking relate to insurance, are all, except one, within the 
course of the last ten years. During this period, howev er, the 
trade of insuring has risen to a very great height, and the deci- 
sions of the Court of Sessions upon that subject have become 
proportionably comprehensive and systematic.’ 
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What renders this state ofthe Englishlaw the more extra- 
ordinary is the fact, that almost all the important general prin- 
ciples of commercial jurisprudence had, for more than three 
quarters of a century, been reduced toa very clear and prac- 
tical code in France. ‘The very early treatise on insurance, 
callec Le Guidon, was republished by Cleirac, in his Us et 
Coutumes de la Mer, in 1671. In 1673 Louis the Fourteenth 
published his Ordinance upon Commerce, which among other 
things deals largely upon the doctrines of bills of exchange 
and promissory notes and orders. ‘This was followed by the 
truly admirable Ordinance of 1681, «in which the whole law 
of navigation, shipping, insurance and bottomry is collected 
in a most systematic and masterly manner. It would be a 
very narrow and unjust view of these ordinances to consider 
them as mere collections of thesmunicipal regulations of 
France. They are more properly collections of those com- 
mercial principles and usages, which the experience of mer- 
chants had found most wise and convenient in their inter- 
course, and which the habits of business, and the necessities 
of trade had gradually introduced into favor among all mo- 
dern maritime nations. Yet the English common lawyers, if 
not profoundly ignorant of the value of this code, then 
passed it by with obstinate indifference, and contented them- 
selves with a proud reliance on the eld doctrines of West- 
odie Hall, as adequate to all the exigencies of modern 
society. 

It seems to have been thought somewhat difficult to ac- 
count, in a satisfactory manner, for this state of things, espe- 
cially as Mr Magens, referring to the period when he wrote, 
states, ‘it must be allowed that the business of insurance is 
carried to a much greater extent in London, than in any other 
country in Europe. Insurances are daily made here on ad- 
ventures by foreign ships, as well as others, whose risks are 
wholly determinable in foreign dominions.’ Mr Park and 
Mr Marshall obviously consider the subject as involved in 
much obscurity, and prudently, if not warily, abandon it to 
the conjectures of the reader. 

To us it appears to admit of a very simple solution, al- 
though one, which the pride of the profession might not 
choose to point out without confessing the fallibility of the 
system. It is, that the common law was an utter stranger to 
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the principles of commercial jurisprudence, and slowly and 
reluctantly admitted them into its bosom ; so that the age was 
always greatly in advance of the doctrines of the judicial 
tribunals. The ancient law dealt altogether in feudal te- 
nures and doctrines, abounding in scholastical subtleties and 
refinements, and nice and curious distinctions. much better 
fitted for the times of chivalry and feudal burthens, than for 
the manhood of commerce. It had a narrow and technical 
mode of expounding contracts, and a still more narrow and 
unsatisfactory mode of enforcing them. Instead of widening 
its channels to accommodate the active business of life, the 
whole was compelled to pass, as it might, along the ancient 
boundaries. The subtleties of pleading, the difficulty of en- 
forcing various defences,and the inconveniencies of screwing 
down general merits 1 established forms, embarrassed 
every remedy upon contracts of a special nature, and drove 
the parties to seek redress in the then infant, and of course 
very imperfect, administration of equity. 

When the spirit of English commerce had embarked 
vast interests in trade, it found itself without any encourage- 
ment from the law, and endeavored to work its way to 
its rights and its duties by the aid of lights reflected from 
other countries. English merchants became familiar with 
foreign usages, and soon adopted them into the habits of 
their business, for want of a more certain guide. These 
usages soon became general ; and, first, as a matter of 
honor, and then as a customary law, they fastened themselves 
upon all the transactions of trade. But it was very grad- 
ually, that the common law recognised them in any shape, 
and always with a cold, hesitating, and jealous caution. 
Slade’s Case, in 4th Coke’s Reports, shows how unwilling 
the courts of common law were to entertain the action of 
assumpsit in the plainest cases. They clung with obstinate 
reverence to the old forms of the action of debt, and found 
the Benchers of the Inns of Court always ready to sound the 
alarm against innovations. But the doctrine, now universal- 
ly admitted, of giving equitable defences in evidence, and 
sustaining equitable claims in the action of assumpsit, would 
have astonished Westminster Hall almost down to the period 
of the Revolution of 1688, and encountered adversaries even 
in the days of Lord Mansfield. What would one say, if he 
were now told, that upon a bargain to deliver at a certain 
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price twenty quarters of wheat every year during the life 
of the party, no action could lie for any breach of the annual 
delivery until the party was dead? And yet this was certainly 
the law, while the action of debt was the sole remedy, (as it 
was for ages,) for debt did not lie for any breach, until all 
the days were incurred, i. e. until the agreement was ended 
by the death of the party, however inconsistent it might be 
with the intention of the contract. Nay, even now, the 
action of debt stands on the same nicety, and cannot be 
brought upon a note for money payable by instalments, until 
all the days of payment are past. The sagacity of the old 
law discovered, that a single action only ought to be brought 
upon a single contract ; and to support an action for each in- 
stalment would be to make the contract divisible. Such a 
conclusion, however reconcilable with common sense and 
the intention of the parties, was abhorrent to the settled forms 
inthe Register. Such were the narrow views of the old law- 
yers ; and the judges at length tasked their wits in supporting 
the new device of the action of general assumpsit, the history 
of which has been given with great ability by Lord Lough- 
borough in the case of Rudder v. Price, in Henry Blackstone’s 
Reports. How utterly inadequate must such a system have 
been for the infinite diversity of contracts in our day ° 

If the difficulties, which have been adverted to, applied to 
contracts generally, they must have applied with far greater 
force to commercial contracts, which are so mixed up with 
usages and negotiations unknown to the common law, and are 
so loose in their terms and general in their obligations. In 
fact, the Admiralty was the only court, in which maritime law 
was much understood or studied ; and this court had the mis- 
fortune to labor under the heavy displeasure of the courts 
at Westminster. The civilians were always looked upon with 
forbidding jealousy, and every effort was made to undervalue 
their learning, and depress the popularity of the civil law. 
We know well, what were the causes of this conduct; and 
do not mean to insinuate, that it was without a very strong 
apology. But it is nevertheless true, that from this very 
source, this disparaged civil law——this great fountain of ra- 
tional jurisprudence—the common law has borrowed with- 
out acknowledgment all that is most useful and important in 


its own doctrines of contract. 
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It were easy to multiply these observations, and to demon- 
strate their correctness by exhibiting in detail, the manner in 
which the remedies upon commercial contracts were hamper- 
ed by technical proceedings under the old law. But such a 
detail would be very dry, and though matter of curiosity, 
would scarcely repay the labor of perusal, even to a profes- 
sional reader. It has indeed often been said, that the law 
merchant is a part of the common law of England; and my 
Lord Coke has spoken of it in this manner in his Institutes, 
though it would be somewhat difficult to find te what part of 
the Jaw merchant, as we now understand it, existed at that 
period. If the expression, that the lex mercatoria is a part of 
the common law, be anything more than an idle boast, it can 
mean only, that the general structure of the common law is 
such, that without any positive e act of the Legislature, it per- 
petually admits of an incorporation of those principles and 
practices, which are from time to time established among 
merchants, and which from their convenience, policy, and 
consonance with the general system, are proper to be recog- 
nised by judicial tribunals. In this sense the expression is 
perfectly correct; in any other sense it has a tendency to 
mislead. 

Almost all the principles, that regulate our commercial 
concerns, are of modern erowth, and have been engrafted 
into the old stock of the law by the skill of philosophical as 
well as practical jurists. One of the leading cases, in which 
there is some flourish made about this maxim, that the law 
merchant is part of the common law, is Vanheath v. ‘Turner 
in the nineteenth year of the reign of king James the First. 
It is reported in Winch’s Reports; and as it happens now to 
lie open before us, we will extract the substance of it, to show 
how commercial contracts were dealt with at that period. It 
was a special action, and Winch states it thus. ‘ Peter Van- 
heath brought an action against Turner and declared upon 
the custom of merchants, that if any merchant over the sea 
deliver money to a factor, and make a bill of exchange under 
his seal, and this is subscribed by the merchant, or by any 
of the company of such merchants, that the merchant him- 
self, or all the company, or any one in particular, may be 
charged to pay that; and he shewed, that one merchant was 
factor of the company, of which the defendant was one, and 
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that merchant did substitute one G, to whom the plaintiff de- 
livered £100 upon a bill of exchange, to which bill one B, 
being one of the company, set his hand in England, and so 
the action accrued to the plaintiff. ‘The defendant pleaded, 
nil debet per legem ; and upon that the plaintiff demurred in 
law, and the question was, whether the defendant might wage 
his law.’ This is Winch’s statement of the case, very imper- 
fect to be sure, but by which it appears to have been the 
case of a bill of exchange drawn for money received of the 
payee, by the agent of a factor of an English partnership on 
the company, and acce >pted by one of the partners, and upon 
that acceptance, the suit was brought against the defendant, 

who was one of the partners. Now ‘the few thing, that strikes 
us is, that so little did the common law recognise the custom 
of merchants, that it was necessary to set it forth specially in 
the declaration, so that it might appear how the custom bound 
the party ; and the court might decide, whether it was good 
or not. After the argument, Lord Chief Justice Hobart is re- 
ported to have deliv ered his opinion as follows. ‘If the bai- 
liff at the common law make a substitute, the substitute is not 
chargeable, but here the custom will bind the law. Secondly, 
he said two or three merchants trade over the sea, who made 
a factor there, who takes money there, and gives a bill and 
this is subscribed by one of the company; that this should 
bind all or any of the company ws not a good custom; and 
the custom of merchants is part of the common law of this 
realm, of which the judges ought to take notice; and if any 
doubt arise to them about their custom, they may send for 
the merchants to know their custom, as they may send for 
the civilians to know their law; and he thought the defend- 
ant ought to be admitted to w age his law.’ Now, independ- 
ently of the objection, that if the defendant were admitted to 
wage his law, that is to say, discharge himself from the debt 
by taking his oath, that he did not owe it, which of itself 
would almost extinguish the negotiability of bills, it would 
sound very odd at this day to hear any such doctrine assumed, 

as that respecting the badness of the custom. It is now the 
plain mercantile law, as it always was common sense, that the 
acts of a factor within the scope of his authority, whether 
done by himself or his substitute, bind the partnership, for 
which he acts; and the acts of a partner in the partnership 
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business in like manner bind the whole. Such was at that 
period, as it should seem, the custom of merchants ; but it 
was strange to the common lawyers, and seems to have har- 
monised very little with the notions of the court. Yet Lord 
Hobart was an eminent judge; and we are to attribute his 
views, not to a want of sagacity, but to a steady adherence to 
the rigid doctrines of the common law, as to bailiffs and cus- 
toms, to which the old lawyers clung with a pertinacious idola- 
try. ‘The truth is, that these rentlemen were from habit and 
professional fe eling wedded to the artificial notions of the old 
system, and strenuously resisted almost every innovation upon 
it both in Parliament and out; and every advance made in 
adopting the custom of merchants, until the days of Lord 
Mansfield, was a victory gained by the spirit of the age and 
the influence of commerce over professional prejudices. 

And this leads us to say a few words upon the actual ad- 
ministration of insurance law during the days of Lord Mans- 
field, and of the improvements made by him. We do not 
know, that it can be dove with more brevity than by quoting 
an extract from Mr Park. 


‘In former times,’ says he, § the whole of the case was left cene- 
rally to the jury,* without any minute statement from the bench 
of the principles of lav, on which insurances were established : 
and as the verdicts were general, it was almost impossible to 
determine from the reports we now see, upon what grounds the 
case was decided. Nay, even if a doubt arose in point of law, 
and a case was reserved upon that doubt, 7¢ was afterwards ar- 
gued in private at the chambers of the judge, who tried the 
cause, and by his single decision the parties were bound. Thus 
whatever his opinion ‘might be, it was never promulgated to the 
world, and could never be the rule of decision in any future 
case. Lord Mansfield introduced a different mode of proceeding ; 
for in his statement of the case to the jury, he enlarged upon the 
rules and principles of law as applicable to that case, and left it to 
them to make the application of those principles to the facts in evi- 
dence before them. So that if a general verdict were given, the 
ground on which the jury proceeded, might be more easily ascer- 
tained. Beside s, if any real difficulty occurred in point of law, his 
lordship advised the counsel to consent to a special case, &c. “&e. 
These cases are afterwards argued, not before the judge in private, 
but in open court, before all the judges of the bench, from which 
the record comes. ‘Thus nice and important questions are now not 


‘Very much as it used to be within our early recollection in the courts of 
Massachusetts. 
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vastily and unadvisedly decided ; but the parties have their case 
eriously considered and debated by the whole court ; the decision 
becomes notorious to the world; it is recorded for a precedent of 
law arising from the facts found, and serves as a rule to guide the 


opinion of future judges.’ 

The commendation of Lord Mansfield, which this ex- 
tract implies, falls very far short of his real merits. The 
change in the course of proceedings did much; but the 
genius, liberality, and extensive learning of this extraordinary 
man gave a new and enduring vigor to the system itself. He 
may be truly said to have created the commercial law of 
England ; and during his long, active, and splendid life, it at- 
tained a maturity and perfection, which perhaps no other 
nation can boast, and which will transmit his name to posteri- 
ty as one of the greatest benefactors of jurisprudence. The 
achievement was not indeed the result of his own unassisted 
mind. He read extensively the maritime laws of foreign 
countries, and with an admirable mixture of boldness, discre- 
tion, and sagacity, infused all its most valuable principles into 
the municipal code of England. At the distance of half a 
century one looks back with wonder and surprise upon the 
labors of this single judge. His successors have here and 
there added some pillars to the edifice ; but the plan, the pro- 
portions, the ornaments, the substructions, all that is solid and 
fundamental, and attractive, belong to him, as the original 
architect. Standing in the temple of commercial law, the 
most sober‘jurist, while contemplating Lord Mansfield’s labors, 
might with enthusiasm exclaim, Se monumentum queris, cir- 
cumspice. Dropping, however, figurative language, we may 
with plain gravity venture to suggest a doubt, whether the 
deviations from his doctrines, introduced by his successors, 
have not been inconvenient in practice and mischievous in 
principle. ‘They partake too much of the subtleties and 
technical refinements of the common law, and stand _ little 
upon general reasoning, and those analogies, which equity 
and a comprehensive view of the business of commerce would 
commend for adoption. Lord Kenyon was an honest, intelli- 
sent, and learned magistrate ; but from habit and education, 
and perhaps original cast of mind, he does not seem ever to 
have entered into the true spirit of commercial jurisprudence. 
He took no comprehensive principles in his range, and con-~ 
tented himself by administering the maritime law, as he 
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found it, without any ambition to extend its boundaries. 
Lord Ellenborough possessed a more powerful and vigorous 
mind. But his early reading beyond the walks of the com- 
mon law does not seem to have been very extensive ; and he 
manifests on many occasions a desire to bring down the ma- 


ritime doctrines to the standard of the common law, rather 


than to give to the latter the expansion of universal jurispru- 
dence. He was certainly a great judge, of a clear, decisive, 
and rapid mind, but devoted to England, and feeling little 
enthusiasm and less curiosity to embark in foreign studies. 
The times too, in which he lived, were not propitious to any 
extensive researches into continental jurisprudence. They 
were times of deep political and national struggles, when the 
spirit of war and conquest attempted to overturn the esta- 
blished doctrines of public law; and those who clung to old 
institutions felt, that resistance to innovation was safety, and 
that dangers lurked in ambush under the cover of general 
principles. Fortunate will it be, however, for England, if in 
the present peaceful times there shall be found a successor 
of Lord Mansfield, who breathes his liberal spirit, and fills up 
his splendid outline of principles. 

It cannot, however, be disguised, that there is a national 
pride and loftiness of pretension occasionally mixed up in the 
character of Englishmen, which lead them, especially as 
public men, to look down, sometimes with contempt, but more 
generally with indifference, upon the usages, laws, and insti- 
tutions of other countries. Vil edmirari is not always a safe 
or useful national motto. The English bar is not exempt 
from this infirmity, and betrays it sometimes, when it would 
be more honorable to seek instruction from foreign sources. 
It is curious to observe, how little of foreign jurisprudence is 
brought into the discussions of their courts of common law 
(for it is far otherwise in their admiralty and civil law courts) 
upon topics, which seem most powerfully to demand its in- 
troduction. Even upon questions of the operation of the Lex 
Loci, how rarely has continental or even Scotch jurisprudence 
been cited with effect in these tribunals. Ireland is separated 
but by a narrow strait. Her jurisprudence is in substance 
that of England. Her most distinguished lawyers and judges 
have been bred in the English inns of court. In eloquence, 
in learning, in general ability, they are inferior to few in the 
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United Kingdom. Yet who ever heard the citation in an 
English court of an Irish decision? With the exception ofa 
few of Lord Redesdale’s, which probably owe their admit- 
tance into English society from his elevated rank in the 
House of Lords, we scarcely recollect any in the course of 
our reading. Why should they not be cited? Was Sir John 
Mitford, when he wrote his excellent treatise on Equity 
Pleadings, or held the office of Attorney General of England, 
superior to Lord Redesdale, when he held the seals of Ire- 
land’ Is Lord Manners less distinguished as an Irish Chan- 
cellor, than when he filled the office of a Baron of the English 
Exchequer 

P erhaps it may be suggested as an apology, that the Eng- 
lish law is of itself so vast a field, that it can scarcely be mas- 
tered, and it is unnecessary to attempt any foreign conquests ; 
that the decisions of English judges are alone of authority, 
and it is unwise and impolitic to open wider inquiries, which 
would perplex and obstruct the already darkened and crowd- 
ed avenues of professional studies. ‘There is something plau- 
sible in such a suggestion ; but it vanishes on a close exami- 
nation of the subject. If the English common law were 
perfect in itself, and were susceptible of no improvement, it 
might justly refuse any foreign admixture. But no one would 
be so rash as to advance a pretension of this sort. “The com- 
mon law is gradually changing its old channels and wearing 
new. It has continual accessions on some sides, and in others 
leaves behind vast accumulations, which now serve little other 
purpose than to show, what were its former boundaries. What 
have become of the feudal tenures and the thousand ques- 
tions of right and might, which formerly came home, not 
merely to the lords of the manors, but to every thatched cot- 
tage of the kingdom? What have become of real actions with 
all the complicated apparatus of proceedings, with which they 
so much perplexed, not to say confounded, and overwhelm- 
ed the profession? More than sixty years ago we were told, 
in the celebrated judgment of 'Tay lor v. Horde, that the pre- 
cise definition of what constituted a disseisin, was not then 
known and could not be traced in the books. And yet almost 
all the contests of the old law were upon questions, in which 
the law of disseisins was a material ingredient. What have 
become of the nice and curious distinctions in respect to uses 
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and trusts, which in Lord Coke’s time and in earlier periods 
exercised all the ingenuity of the profession? In a practical 
sense they have almost disappeared, or are felt to be of little 
value, since the courts of equity have exerted their most salu- 
tary jurisdiction over this vast field of litigation. Where in 
the old law shall we find principles to adjust the innumerable 
questions arising in bankruptcy ? Where shall we look for the 
doctrine of liens, of stoppage in transitu, of marshalling assets, 
of the execution of charities, in short, of the mass of business 
in which modern legal and equitable jurisdiction is employed? 
{t is obvious, that the law must fashion itself to the wants, and 
in some sort, to the spirit of the age. Its stubborn rules, if 
they are not broken down, must bend to the demands of so- 
ciety. A mere written code must forever be inadequate to 
the business of a nation increasing in wealth and commerce, 
and connecting itself with the interests of all the world. A 
customary law, adopted in rude and barbarous times, must 
melt away or mix itself with the new materials of more re- 
fined ages. Human transactions are dividing and subdividing 
themselves into such innumerable varieties, that they cannot 
be adjusted or bounded by any written or positive legislation. 
The law, to be rational and practicable, must, as was finely 
said by Lord Ellenborough of the rules of evidence, ex- 
pand with the exigencies of society. As new cases arise, 
they must be governed by new principles; and though we 
may not remove ancient landmarks, we must put down new 
ones, when the old are not safe guides, and no longer indi- 
cate the travelled road, or mark the busy shifting channels: of 
commerce. | 

It is most manifest, therefore, that the English law, work- 
ing, as it does, into the business of a nation crowded with 
commerce and manufactures, must forever be in search of 
equitable principles to be applied to the new combinations of 
circumstances, which are daily springing up to perplex its 
courts. In adopting new rules it is indispensable to look to 
public convenience, mutual equities, the course of trade, and 
even foreign intercourse. It is plain, that in such inquiries, 
the customary and positive law of foreign countries, as the 
result of extensive experience, must be of very great utility. 
No nation can be so vain as to imagine, that she possesses all 
wisdom and all excellence. No civilised nation is so humble 
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that her usages, laws, and regulations do not present many 
things for instruction, and some for imitation. In respect to 
the general principles of jurisprudence, those which are ap- 
plicable to the ordinary concerns of human life in all coun- 
tries, and ought to be law in all, because they are founded in 
common sense and common justice, it is undeniable, that 
much light may arise from the investigations of foreign jurists. 
Genius and learning can never fail to illustrate the principles 
of universal law, even when the primary object is merely to 
expound municipal institutions. The Dutch, the German, 
the Italian, the Spanish, or the French civilian is not less a 
master of equity and rational jurisprudence, when he deals 
with the Roman law, colored, and it may be shaded, by his 
own local customs and ordinances, than the lord Chancellor on 
the woolsack, enforcing trusts in foro conscrentie, or the lord 
Chief Justice, when expounding commercial contracts at the 
Guildhall of London. ‘The truth 1s, that the common law, 
however reluctant it may be to make the acknowledgment, 
and however boastful it may be of its own perfection, owes to 
the civil law and its elegant and indefatigable commentators, 
(as has been already hinted,) almost all its valuable doctrines 
and expositions of the law of contract. ‘The very action of 
assumpsit, in its modern refinements, breathes the spirit of its 
origin. It is altogether Roman and Pretorian. And there 
never has been a period, in which the common lawyers, with 
all their hostility to the civil law, have not been compelled to 
borrow its precepts. ‘The early work of Bracton shews how 
solicitous some of the sages were, even in that rude age, to 
infuse into their own code some of that masculine sense, 
which found favor in the days of Justinian. 

What, indeed, should we think, in the present times, of 
men, who affect to be indifferent to the writings of such au- 
thors as D’Aguesseau, Domat, Valin, Pothier, and Emeri- 
gon? Mr Duponceau in his late excellent Dissertation on the 
Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States,—a work that 
should be profoundly studied by all American lawyers,—has 
said, that the works cf Pothier were warmly recommended 
by Sir William Jones to his countrymen, ‘but without suc- 
cess.’ We hope his language is too strong. That such a 
writer as Pothier should be neglected by Englishmen, would 
be a disgrace to the learning and literature of the nation. 
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Who has written with so much purity of principle, such sound 
sense, such exact judgment, such practical propriety on all 
the leading divisions of contracts? Who has treated the 
whole subject of maritime law so fully, so profoundly, so truly 
with a view to its equity and advancement, as Valin? Who 
has equalled Emerigon as a theoretical and practical writer on 
the law of insurance? He has exhausted every topic so far 
as materials were within his reach; and upon all new ques- 
tions his work, for illustration, and authorities, and usages, Is 
still unrivalled. 

We think, indeed, that we perceive the dawn of a brighter 
age in the English law, when the foreign lights, which have 
been slowly and by stealth admitted into Westminster Hall, 
will be hailed with a liberal spirit, and will irradiate its 
bar and benches. Mr Joy, in the case of M‘Iver v. Hen- 
derson, (4 M. and S. 576,) and Mr Campbell and Mr 
Bosanquet in the case of Bush v. the Royal Exchange Insur- 
ance Company, (2 Barn. and Ald. 72.) shewed a familiar 
acquaintance with the foreign maritime jurists, and argued 
with great effect from their authority; and on a compara- 
tively recent occasion, (5 M. and S. 436.) when Emerigon 
was cited, Lord Ellenborough said, ‘ Emerigon, whose name 
has been so frequen'ly mentioned in the course of the argu- 
ment, is entitled to all the respect, which is due to a very 
learned writer, discussing a subject with great ability, dili- 
gence, and learning, and adverting to all the authorities re- 
lating to it.’ Mr Justice Bailey and Mr Justice Best, who 
are judges of uncommon ability, have repeatedly of late ad- 
verted to the French maritime authors with discriminating 
accuracy, and in terms of the most unreserved respect. We 
consider these indications of a liberal study of foreign juris- 
prudence, as extremely creditable to this age of the common 
law, and augur from them, for the future, a far more expand- 
ed view of commercial questions, than has usually been en- 
couraged since the days of Lord Mansfield. 

If we were disposed to recommend the study of public and 
foreign law to common lawyers, we do not know how we 
could better do it, than by pointing out some illustrious ex- 
amples of its successful accomplishment in our own age. Sir 
James M‘Intosh, of late years so distinguished in Parliament 
as a friend to liberty, to science, and liberal institutions, and 
who is at the same time a most humane and _ philosophical 
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jurist, has in his incomparable introductory Discourse to his 
Lectures on the Law of Nations, given us a finished specimen 
of the advantages resulting from the mastery of foreign public 
writers. It would, perhaps, be difficult to select from the 
whole mass of modern literature, a discourse of equal length, 
which is so just and beautiful, so accurate and profound, so 
captivating and enlightening, so enriched with the refinements 
of modern learning, and the simple grandeur of ancient prin- 
ciples. It should be read by every student for instruction 
and purity of sentiment, and by lawyers of graver years to 
refresh their souls with inquiries, which may elevate them 
above the narrow influences of a dry and hardening prac- 
tice. 

But a still more striking example is Lord Stowell, (better 
known in this country as Sir William Scott,) the present ven- 
erable Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, of whom it may 
be justly said, in the language of Cicero, that he is jurtsper- 
torum eloquentissimus. ‘This great man has presided in 
the Court of Admiralty since the year 1798 ; and during this 
period he has commanded the admiration of all Europe by 
the learning, acuteness, and finished elegance of his judg~ 
ments. ‘There was a time, when it was somewhat the fashion 
in this country to undervalue the solid excellence of his opin- 
ions. Our commerce was brought so directly in conflict with 
his administration of prize law, that it was difficult to avoid 
prejudices on a subject, in which, as neutrals, we had so deep 
an interest, and were so lable to indulge strong animosities. 
But time has dissipated many delusions on this subject ; and 
we have had in the late war ample opportunity to try the ac- 
curacy of his principles, when we changed the character of 
neutrals for that of belligerents. We can now look back upon 
his decisions with somewhat of the calmness and sobriety of 
a philosophical historian. With the exception of the doctrines 
respecting the colonial trade, in which it is but common jus- 
tice to admit, that he either acted upon public Orders in 
Council, which he was bound to obey, or upon the Bule of 
1756, which his government had previously chosen to con- 
sider as an established part of its prize code, the differences 
between his decisions upon prize law, and those promulgated 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, are so few, as to 
be almost evanescent. After the most powerful arguments 
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under the highest political excitements, and with the aid of 
the most striking eloquence, there has been but a single prin- 
ciple adopted by him, which has been deliberately overruled 
by the Supreme Court; and on that occasion there was a 
serious difference of opinion among the Judges. 

But it is not in respect to prize law, that we intend to speak 
of Lord Stowell, though he everywhere exhibits the most 
profound and accurate knowledge of all the publicists of con- 
tinental Europe; but as a maritime judge, deciding, in what 
is called the Instance Court, the great principles of commer- 
cial jurisprudence. His superiority in this department over 
the technical reasoning of the common lawyers is most sig- 
nal. He discusses every question with a persuasive and com- 
prehensive liberality, with a tone of general equity, a know- 
ledge of maritime usages, and a disposition to consider mari- 
time jurisprudence, as the unwritten law of the world, rather 
than the municipal monopoly of a single nation ; and he 
draws from all sources, ancient and modern, the best and 
purest principles to aid, to illustrate, and to confirm his own 
judgment. With him the grave learning of Grotius, the acute, 
bold, and somewhat vehement discussions of Bynkershoek, 
the reverend testimonies of the Consolato del Mare, the col- 
lections of Cleirac, the busy, practical sense of Roccus, the 
brief but clear text of Heineccius, the various and exhausting 
labors of Casaregis, the argumentative commentaries, and lu- 
minous treatises of the French jurists, appear as_ perfectly 
familiar, as the writers of his own age and country. He evi- 
dently reposes upon them, even when he does not cite them ; 
and transfuses into his own eloquent and impressive judg- 
ments, whatever they afford of general doctrine, or just in- 
terpretation, upon all the doubtful questions of maritime law. 
One scarcely knows which most to admire, the simplicity of 
his principles, the classical beauty of his diction, the calm and 
dispassionate spirit of his inquiries, his critical but candid es- 
timate of evidence, his strong love of equity, his deep indig- 
nation of fraud, chastened by habitual moderation, or that 
pervading common sense, which looks into, and feels, and acts 
upon the business of life with a discriminating, but indulgent 
eye, content to administer practical good without ostentation, 
and wasting nothing upon speculations, whose origin is enthu- 
siasm, and whose end is uncertainty or mischief. Even 
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when he deals with subjects of another class, as in ecclesiasti- 
cal causes in the Consistory Court, one is surprised to see 
with what admirable propriety he uses his knowledge of ge- 
neral jurisprudence and the civil law, to give vigor to his de- 
crees. And upon questions involving the lex loci, he has tri- 
umphantly shown, that he can master the results of foreign 
jurisprudence, and, as in the very interesting case of Dalrym- 
ple v. Dalrymple, compose the strifes of the learned advo- 

cates of the Scottish bar, and fix forever upon an immov- 
able basis a question, which had vexed the domestic forum 
of Scotland for a long period with its doubts and difficulties. 
We say, without hesitation, that the character of this eminent 
Judge, whatever may have been his original genius and ability, 
owes its present elevation, in a great measure, to his enlarged 
studies, and his cultivation of universal jurisprudence. Take, 
for instance, his celebrated judgment in the case of the Grat- 
itudine in 1801, on the right of the master to hypothecate the 
cargo, as well as the ship and freight, for the necessities of the 
voyage ; or the case of the Julianna in 1822, on the invalidity 
of a stipulation in the shipping paper to cut off the seamen 
from wages, unless the voyage was performed to the final port 
of destination; where shall we find in the annals of the com- 
mon law, except among the judgments of Lord Mansfield, 
cases argued out upon such rational and enlightened princi- 
ples, aided by sober and various learning, and ending in con- 
clusions so irresistible? One seems in them to be “reading, 
not the law of England merely, but the law of the world—the 
results of human reason and human learning g, acting on ray 
concerns, with reference to principles absolutely universal i 
their justice and convenience of application. We wish pacnen 
can lawyers would study the fine models of this ‘sagacious 
Judge, with a diligence proportionate to their importance and 
utility. 

We cannot quit this subject, without recommending to our 
brethren of the English bar, if perchance these pages should 
attract their notice, the study of American jurisprudence. Of 
course we do not mean of our local laws and peculiar systems, 
for we should as little advise this, as we should to our own 
lawyers, the study of the English law of tythes and moduses, 
and copy holds, from which we are separated toto ceelo. 
What we do recommend is the study of our commercial ad- 
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sertion. ‘The records are before us and can be searched. 

Look to the judgments of the Supreme Courts in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, upon ques- 
tions of maritime and commercial law, as they stand in the 
reports of Messrs Tyng, Binney, Johnson,.and Sergeant, and 
Rawle. It is impossible not to feel, that the arguments in 
these causes and the judgments, which followed them, would 
do credit to the tribunals of any country. ‘They are full of 
learning, fine reasoning, acute distinctions and solid princi- 
ples, such as might well guide the sober sense of Westmin- 
ster Hall, and cast a strong light upon its oracles. Look to 
the Chancery decisions of New York. Where shall we find 
in our times a more thorough mastery ef the civil and mari- 
time, of the common and equity law, where a more untir- 
ing research, a more critical exactness, a more philosophical 
spirit, than is displayed in the elaborate arguments of her late 
Chancellor 

We think, therefore, that in recommending the labors of 
the American lawyers and judges to the attention of English 
lawyers, we do them a service, by which they may greatly 
profit ; and in this manner we may make a suitable return 
for the many aids, which America received from the parent 
country, when her own jurisprudence was loose, unformed, 
and provincial. 

The progress indeed, that has been made in America, in 
the knowledge and administration of commercial law, since 
the revolution, is very extraordinary ; and in no branch more 
striking than in thatof Insurance. Before that event, policies 
of insurance were of rare use among us. Our intercourse 
with the mother country was so direct and so dependent, that 
most of the important risks were underwritten in London, 
through the instrumentality of agents. Our printed reports do 
not reach far back beyond the revolutionary period ; but the 
manuscripts we have seen, and the absence of references to 
cases in the arguments, even of ante-revolutionary lawyers, es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of all accurate observers, that the sub- 
ject was new to the studies ofthe bar. The earliest, and in- 
deed the only case we recollect in any of our books, before the 
Declaration of Independence, is that of Story and Wharton v. 
Strettell, in 1764, reported by Mr Dallas in the first volume 
of his Reports. It was not until the French revolution, by 
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opening new and extensive sources of aeccomgp trade, gave 
an impulse to our maritime enterprise, that the contract strug- 
gled into notice from a state of languor, and became com- 
mon in our commercial cities. It immediately advanced with 
almost inconceivable rapidity, and became so profitable, that 
it may truly be said to have laid the foundation of many for- 
tunes in our country. The profession soon felt the necessity 
of an entire mastery of the subject, and applied itself with a 
most commendable diligence to the study of all the English 
and other foreign authorities. And within the last thirty years, 
probably, as large a number of cases of insurance have been 
contested and decided in the American courts, upon points of 
difficulty and extensive application, as in the courts of Eng- 
land in the same period. We do not hesitate to assert, that 
these cases have been argued with asmuch learning and abili- 
ty, and with as comprehensive a view of the true principles 
of the contract, as any in the brightest days of the English 
law. And we are greatly deceived, if, upon a general ex- 
amination, they will not be found by English lawy ers and 
judges to be full of useful instruction, and worthy of their 
deliberate study. Many of them discuss questions arising 
from the complicated state of our commerce, as a neutral na- 
tion, which have not as yet undergone any adjudication in 
the English courts. 

We will close this topic with a very short historical sketch 
of the principal modern English treatises on insurance. We 
pass over at once without any particular notice, the remarks 
on the subject contained in the work on Bills of Exchange 
and Insurance ascribed to Mr Cunningham, and in Mr 
Parker’s Laws of shipping and insurance, as they were so 
isipiotiet as to have sunk into obscurity. Mr Weskett’s 
book is a mere collection, in the form of a dictionary of all 
the heads of maritime law, and contains little more than an 
index to foreign ordinances and usages. The title, Insur- 
ance, in the collections of Postlethwayte and Beawes are 
of the same character. The first treatises, correctly speak- 
ing, are those of Mr Millar, a Scotch advocate, and Mr 
Park, (now Mr Justice Park of the Common Pleas,) both 
published in the year 1787. Mr Millar’s work is certainly 
creditable to his talents and industry, and exhibits consider- 
able research and habits of observation. It has not, how- 
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judications. ‘This is not said, we hope they will believe, from 
vanity, under a false estimate of our own attainments. Ame- 
rican lawyers are in the constant habit of reading all the 
English Reports ; and it would be worse than affectation to 
attempt to disguise, that we are greatly instructed and im- 
proved by them. ‘They present to us the fruits of great expe- 
rience, industry, intelligence, and ability But we ‘also are 
painters.” ‘The American Courts, collectively considered, 
embrace a large proportion of talent and learning, and they 
are perpetually engaged in many of the discussions, which 
perplex the English tribunals. Of course, there is a great 
diversity in the attamments of the judges and lawyers in the 
different States composing the Union, arising from local cir- 
cumstances. But in the principal Auantic States, the system 
of maritime law is of daily application to business, and is stu- 
died with earnest diligence. 

In one respect there Is a striking contrast between the state 
of the English and that of the American bar. In England, 
the profession is broken up into distinct classes. The civilians 
engross, exclusively, the admiralty and ecclesiastical courts, 
and even these are separated into proctors and advocates. 
The Chancery Courts have their own solicitors and counsel- 
lors. The barristers and serjeants of the common law ge- 
nerally confine themselves to the practice of their own partic- 
ular courts. The attorney is a being, who deals with processes 


and proceedings in suits, but is shut out from the rights of 


arguing counsel. ‘I'he conveyancer pours over his own pecu- 
liar studies for chamber practice; and the special pleader, 
if he wins his way to a lucrative practice, sits under the bar 
a quiet spectator of forensic disputations, unless the niceties 
of his own craft come into play. In America all this is dif- 
ferent. The same gentleman acts, or may act, (with scarcely 
an exception,) in all these different capacities; and in the 
course of a single term of a court may assume many of the 
functions of all of them. He is, or may be, at once, proctor, 
advocate, solicitor, attorney, conveyancer, and pleader; he 
may draw libels and bills, frame pleas and answers, direct 
process, prepare briefs, sketch drafts of conveyances, argue 
questions of fact to the jury, and questions of law to the court ; 
and find himself quite at home in all these various employ- 
ments. If it should be thought, that this singleness of occu- 
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pation and subdivision of labor give to the English lawyer 
more accuracy, minute knowledge, and perfect facility in the 
use of his materials, they carry with them on the other hand 
some disadvantages. ‘The general tendency of such close 
pursuits is to narrow down the mind to mere technical rules ; 
to exhaust its powers upon subtle distinctions and dull details ; 
to make professional life an ‘affair of collections and recollec- 
tions ; to create an acute and nice discrimination, rather than 
a solid and comprehensive understanding. What is gained 
by skill in the manipulation, is lost in the vigor of the blow. 
The course of the American lawyer does not, it must be 
confessed, generally lead to such exact inquiries, and such 
perfect finish, although there have been eminent examples to 
the contrary. But asurvey of the whole structure of the law 
conducts him to large and elevated views, to brilliant and suc- 
cessful illustrations, to reasonings from various contrasts and 
analogies of the law, and to those generalisations, which in- 
vigorate eloquence, and shadow out the finer forms of thought. 
His learning must be deep, and various, even if it is not in all 
respects exact; and will be tinctured with the hues of all his 
studies. His law silently acquires the tone and spirit of 
equity ; and his commercial discussions urge him to search 
for and adopt in argument, whatever of excellence the genius 
and erudition of foreign jurists have brought to his notice. 
He knows too, that in the American courts there is no dispo- 
sition to discourage the study of foreign jurisprudence. There 
is a freedom from restraint, and an habitual eagerness to ex- 
pand our law, which favor every attempt to build up com- 
mercial doctrines upon the most liberal foundation. We do 
not mean to affirm, that American lawyers in general cultivate 
such extensive studies, or are distinguished by such elevated 
attainments. What we mean to assert is, that the general 
tendency of our system is to excite an ambition for such 
studies and attainments, and that the genius of the pro- 
fession is perpetually attracted in its researches and reason- 
ings to those general principles, which constitute the philoso- 
phy of the law. We could point out living models, who ex- 
emplify all, that we have suggested in commendation of the 
American system ; and among the illustrious dead within our 
own brief career, we fear no rebuke in naming Hamilton, Dex- 
ter, Pinkney, and Wells. But it is unnecessary to trust to as- 
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sertion. ‘The records are before us and can be searched. 
Look to the judgments of the Supreme Courts in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, upon ques- 
tions of maritime and commercial law, as they stand in the 
reports of Messrs Tyng, Binney, Johnson,.and Sergeant, and 
Rawle. It is impossible not to feel, that the arguments in 
these causes and the judgments, which followed them, would 
do credit to the tribunals of any country. ‘They are full of 
learning, fine reasoning, acute distinctions and solid princi- 
ples, such as might well guide the sober sense of Westmin- 
ster Hall, and cast a strong light upon its oracles. Look to 
the Chancery decisions of New York. Where shall we find 
in our times a more thorough mastery of the civil and mari- 
time, of the common and equity law, where a more untir- 
ing research, a more critical exactness, a more philosophical 
spirit, than is displayed in the elaborate arguments of her late 
Chancellor 

We think, therefore, that in recommending the labors of 
the American lawyers and judges to the attention of English 
lawyers, we do them a service, by which they may greatly 
profit ; and in this manner we may make a suitable return 
for the many aids, which America received from the parent 
country, when her own jurisprudence was loose, unformed, 
and provincial. 

The progress indeed, that has been made in America, in 
the knowledge and administration of commercial law, since 
the revolution, is very extraordinary ; and in no branch more 
striking than in thatof Insurance. Before that event, policies 
of insurance were of rare use among us. Our intercourse 
with the mother country was so direct and so dependent, that 
most of the important risks were underwritten in London, 
through the instrumentality of agents. Our printed reports do 
not reach far back beyond the revolutionary period ; but the 
manuscripts we have seen, and the absence of references to 
cases in the arguments, even of ante-revolutionary lawyers, es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of all aecurate observers, that the sub- 
ject was new to the studies ofthe bar. The earliest, and in- 
deed the only case we recollect in any of our books, before the 
Declaration of Independence, is that of Story and Wharton v. 
Strettell, in 1764, reported by Mr Dallas in the first volume 
of his Reports. It was not until the French revolution, by 
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opening new and extensive sources of profitable trade, gave 
an impulse to our maritime enterprise, that the contract strug- 
gled into notice from a state of languor, and became com- 
mon in our commercial cities. It immediately advanced with 
almost inconceivable rapidity, and became so profitable, that 
it may truly be said to have laid the foundation of many for- 
tunes in our country. The profession soon felt the necessity 
of an entire mastery of the subject, and applied itself with a 
most commendable diligence to the study of all the English 
and other foreign authorities. And within the last thirty years, 
probably, as large a number of cases of insurance have been 
contested and decided in the American courts, upon points of 
difficulty and extensive application, as in the courts of Eng- 
land in the same period. We do not hesitate to assert, that 
these cases have been argued with asmuch learning and abil- 
ty, and with as comprehensive a view of the true principles 
of the contract, as any in the brightest days of the English 
law. And we are greatly deceived, if, upon a general ex- 
amination, they will not be found by English lawyers and 
judges to be full of useful instruction, and worthy of their 
deliberate study. Many of them discuss questions arising 
from the complicated state of our commerce, as a neutral na- 
tion, which have not as yet undergone any adjudication in 
the English courts. 

We will close this topic with a very short historical sketch 
of the principal modern English treatises on insurance. We 
pass over at once without any particular notice, the remarks 
on the subject contained in the work on Bills of Exchange 
and Insurance ascribed to Mr Cunningham, and in Mr 
Parker’s Laws of shipping and insurance, as they were so 
imperfect as to have sunk into obscurity. Mr Weskett’s 
book is a mere collection, in the form of a dictionary of all 
the heads of maritime law, and contains little more than an 
index to foreign ordinances and usages. The title, Insur- 
ance, in the collections of Postlethwayte and Beawes are 
of the same character. The first treatises, correctly speak- 
ing, are those of Mr Millar, a Scotch advocate, and Mr 
Park, (now Mr Justice Park of the Common Pleas,) both 
published in the year 1787. Mr Millar’s work is certainly 
creditable to his talents and industry, and exhibits consider- 
able research and habits of observation. It has not, how- 
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ever, received a great share of public favor, nor, as we be- 
lieve, reached a second edition, probably, because it has been 
superseded in practice by the very superior treatise of his 
rival, both in method and materials. Mr Park, indeed, de- 
serves much praise for the judgment, accuracy, and general 
excellence of his system of the Law of Insurance. The best 
testimony of its value is the continued approbation of the 
profession, which has already carried it through seven large 
editions. As a collection of authentic cases in the fullest and 
most accurate form, it still remains unrivalled. Although it 
professes to be principally ‘a collection of cases and judicial 
opinions,’ the learned author occasionally discusses general 
principles with a good deal of ability. In 1802 Mr Ser- 
jeant Marshall published his ‘Treatise on the Law of Insur- 
ance, and again in 1808 published a second and improved 
edition. His work professes to be, not like Mr Park’s, a col- 
lection of cases, but an examination and collection of princi- 
ples. It is certainly a work of high merit, analysing and 
criticising the cases with great acuteness and vigor; and 
citing the foreign authorities, with which the learned author 
appears familiar, with a creditable liberality. Whenever he 
ventures to give hisown comments, they indicate perspicacity 
and closeness of observation. But after all, the work seems 
to promise more than it performs. It contains little of doc- 
trine or discussion, beyond what the English decisions exact 
or furnish. We look in vain for any attempt to extend the 
boundaries of the law beyond actual adjudications, and for 
any satisfactory argument upon topics, which yet remain 
unsettled by the courts. And a great defect, in the work, as 
indeed in all others—a defect, which has been but imper- 
fectly supplied by the late treatise of Mr Stevens, is the want 
of a practical treatise upon averages and the adjustment of 
losses. We believe, that the lenseed author is now dead, so 
that there is little probability, that the work will be rendered 
more complete. 

But whatever may be the value of the English treatises 
on insurance, it is most obvious, that they are inade- 
quate to supply the necessities of the American Bar. They 
embrace no cisatlantic decisions ; and every work for our 
use, which does not contain them, is infected with a fatal 
infirmity. - From what has been already suggested, it is 
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clear, that the actual administration of commercial juris- 
prudence in our own courts must, for argument, for authority, 
and for practice, be far more important to us, than any foreign 
opinions ever can be. In respect to insurance, although the 
law in most commercial states rests on the same basis of ge- 
neral principles, these primeip! es admit of considerable diversity 
of judgment in their application, and are often controlled by 
the known policy or ordinances of each parti icular govern- 
ment. ‘This is so true, that there are probably no two civil- 
ised nations, in which the law of insurance is exactly the 
same in ail its outlines and details. Although our own law 
of Insurance professes to be, and in fact is, the same in its 
general structure and principles as that of En, gland, yet with- 
sions. embodied in it, which are at variance with those of 
Westminster Hall. In some of these cases the English deci- 
sions may be more just and satisfactory than our own. In 
others we have no hesitafion in declaring the American more 
solid, rational, and convenient. If it would not lead us into 
too prolix a discussion, we should incline to enter on the task 
of enumerating the leading differences, in order to enable 
the profession to form an exact judgment on the subject. 
But we must pass from these topics, and hasten to the close 
of an article already extended far beyond the limits, which 
we had originally intended. We will just mention, however, 

the point, that the right of abandonment depends upon the 


state of the fact at the time, when it is actually made, and 


when once legally exercise d. it is not divested by any subse- 
we difter from 


quent change of the facts, as one, in which 
English Courts; and we are entirely satisfied, that our rule 
has the } justest foundation in princip le as well as policy. The 
once intimated by the 


out any statuteable provi sions, we alre ady find manv conclu- 


same conclusion has been more than 
great mind of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

F’'yom what has been said, our opinion may be readily con- 
jectured, as to the indis spensa ible necessity of a new treatise on 
insurance, for the use of American lawyer's ; and Mr Phillips 
has done a most acck eptable service to the profe ssion by the 
public ation of thai, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article. One of two courses only could be pursued ; either to 
republish the besi English work, and append the American de- 
cisions in the shape of perpetual notes, which would have form- 
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ed a very inconvenient and bulky commentary, not easily 
reducible to specific heads; or to recast the whole mate- 
rials, and produce a new work, which should contain in one: 
text the mass of English and American authority. Mr Phil- 
lips has chosen the latter course, and in our opinion, with 
great sagacity and sound judgment; and he has executed his 
task in a manner, which will obtain the genera! confidence 
and respect of the profession. His work is arranged in a 
very lucid method, and embodies in an accurate form, the 
whole system of the law of insurance, as it is actually ad- 
ministered in the courts of England and America. It is emi- 
nently practical and compendious, at the same time that it is 
full of information. Wherever he has introduced any com- 
ments of his own, of which he has been somewhat too sparing, 
he has shown sound sense, and a liberal juridical spirit. In 
respect to America, his work will probably supersede alto- 
gether the use of Mr Marshall’s ; but Mr Park’s, as the fullest 
repertory of all the cases, will continue to retain the public 
favor. The labor of such a compilation must unavoidably 
have been great, and required the most patient research and 
various study. The author, as a scholar, a gentleman, and 
a lawyer, has now put himself before the public and the pro- 
fession for their patronage of his labors; and we are satisfied, 
that he will not be disappointed in the result. He need not 
blush for his authorship, nor fear the scrutiny of dispassionate 
criticism. His work has a solid character, and will sustain 
itself the better, the more it is examined. In a modest and 
well written preface he has expounded his design and method, 
and we extract from it the following remarks, which we think 
are characterised by a sobriety of judgment, and justness of 
thought, that cannot fail to insure general commendation. 


‘When the inquiry does not relate to the probable decision of 
any one tribunal, different persons must necessarily adopt different 
modes of determining what is law. If a person supposes himself 
not to be skilful and well informed, in regard to the subject under 
consideration, he can only adopt the opinion of the judge or writer, 
whose judgment he thinks it the most safe to follow. He must de- 
cide upon authority merely, and be implicitly guided by the opi- 
nions of those men whom he supposes to have had the best means, 
and to have been the most capable, of judging, and to have formed 
their opinions the most deliberately, and after the most thorough 
investigation. In proportion as a person considers himself skilful 
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and competent to judge, he is the less determined by mere authority. 
But very few persons consider themselves to be so perfectly masters 
of any branch of legal science, as to throw off all restraint of author- 
ity; and those who are, with good reason, the most confident of 
their skill and knowledge, are usually, in forming their opinions, 
influenced, more or less, by authority, according to the particular 
subject of inquiry. In most cases it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration what has been practised and decided, since the mere fact, 
that a thing has been decided or practised in a certain manner, is, 
in itself, a reason of greater or less weight, for continuing the same 
practice, or adhering to the established doctrine. 

‘In many branches of the law, precedent, as such, and indepen- 
dently of the reasons upon which it was formed, is entitled to great 
respect, and is not unfrequently conclusive of the law. But where 
a decision or opinion rests upon a certain principle, the applications 
of which, in different instances, must be consistent, and also con- 
formable to other acknowledged principles; precedent has less 
weight. Concurrent decisions, however numerous they may be, 
cannot establish a conclusion, which is drawn from insufficient pre- 
mises ; or cause inconsistent propositions to be law. A very great 
part of the law of insurance consists of deductions from certain prin- 
ciples, which constitute a science, in regard to which, mere prece- 
dent cannot have very great influence, since deductions inac curate- 
ly made, lead to contradictions and inconsistencies, which no au- 
thority can vindicate. In some branches of this subject, precedent 
is of authority and weight, but the great part of the doctrines com- 
prehended in this science, must stand exclusively upon the reasons 
and fixed principles, from which they are inferred. The inferences, 
which may be clearly drawn from those principles, are not made 
to be law, and cannot cease to be law, in consequence of any 
number of decisions, -by whatever authority they may be supported. 
Notwithstanding a diversity of opinions and judgments, those doc- 
trines still remain the unvarying and unalterable law, and they need 
but to be presented with the reasons on which they depend, to re- 
ceive the assent of a mind, which is capable of perceiving their 
mutual connexion and dependency. No branch of law can more 
properly be denominated a science, than insurance ; and since this 
contract is substantially the same in different countries, and con- 
tinues to be the same now that it was formerly, the decisions of 
courts, whether ancient or modern, and the opinions and reasonings 
of writers, whether American, English, Italian, or French, are 
equally applicable to it.’ 


Of a work confessedly professional, it cannot be expected, 
that we should enter upon a minute review, for the purpose 
of detecting slight faults, or contesting particular opinions. 
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The task would be irksome to ourselves, and so heavy and 
technical, as to afford very little satisfaction to our readers. 
It is impossible to include in a single volume the opposite 
qualities of brevity and copiousness, a condensed summary of 
principles, and an elaborate discussion of the minute details 
and distinctions of cases. Whoever writes a mere practical 
treatise, must leave much matter worthy of observation to more 
exhausting authors. In this age, books to be read must be 
succinct, and direct to their purpose. The business of com- 
mercial life will not stop, while lawyers plunge into folios of 
a thousand pages, to ascertain a possible shade of distinc- 
tion in the construction of contracts. If, therefore, there 
should be any persons disposed to think, that cases and com- 
ments should have been given more at large, the true an- 
swer is, that such was not Mr Phillips’s plan; and that his 
work is to be judged of, not by its adaptation to other pur- 
poses, but by its actual execution of his own design. In this 
respect it has our hearty approbation, and we sincerely re- 
commend it to all, who are interested in commercial jurispru- 
dence, as merchants, lawyers, and judges. We think, how- 
ever, that, in a hiture edition, Mr Philhps will do well to 
enrich his work with extracts from Valin. Emerigon, and 
Pothier, upon points s, Which have not yet received any adju- 
divation, and occasionally to introduce some of their specula- 
tive reasonings. We should be glad also to have more full 
practical infor mation, upon the adjustment of averages and 
losses, and the items, which are to be admitted or rejected, 
having had occasion to know, that nothing is more various, un- 
certain and anomalous, than the modes of settling losses in 
different insurance offices. Even in the same office, a depart- 
ure from the principle assumed, as to one subject of insurance, 
is not uncommon as to another, upon some fanciful notion of 
its inapplicability. The form of Mr Phillips’s Index also 
might be advantageously changed, so as to make it more easy 
for consultation, by the use of a larger type, and breaking it 
up into more paragraphs, with short subordinate titles. 
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Art. I1].—Notes on Mexico made in the Muiumn of 1822; 
accompanied by a Historical Sketch of the Revolution, 
and Translations of Offierat Reports on the Present State 
of the Country; with a Map. By a CririzEn or THE 
Unitrep Sratres. 8vo. pp. 352. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 1824. 

Tue author of this volume is understood to be Mr Poin- 
sett, representative in Congress from South Carolina, well 
known both for his services as a legislator in the national 
counsels, and for the generous zeal with which he has for 
many years embraced and supported the cause of South 
American emancipation. His residence in Chile thirteen 
years ago, at the dawn of the revolution in that country, as 
accredited agent of the government of the United States, gave 
him an opportunity of learning from personal observation the 
innumerable evils inflicted on the people by the oppressive 
policy of Old Spain, the causes which roused among them 
the spirit of resistance, and the tone of feeling and opinion 
naturally growing out of their situation. His Report ‘ the 
Secretary of State, which was drawn up and laid before 
Congress in the year 1818, affords abundant proofs of his 
vigilance i in wate hing the — of events, and his industry 
in collecting information; and, if rumor has told truth, he 
was not an idle spectator of re scenes that were passing 
around him. 

With these advantages no man was better qualified, proba- 
bly, than Mr Poinsett, for undertaking the tour of observation 
and inquiry, the particulars of which are recorded in the 
work before us. At the present crisis this book is a valuable 
acquisition to the slender stock of knowledge, which exists in 
the United States on the subject of Mexico, a country be- 
coming every day clothed with new and increasing iterest, 
and which promises at no distant period to hold an eminent 
rank among the nations of the earth. The prospects of 
Mexico were certainly never so good as at this moment. 
The internal dissensions, which have thrown perpetual and 
serious obstacles in the way of reform, seem of late to have 
been subsiding, and a fair hope may now be entertained, that 
the pillars of government will be erected on a basis, which 
no future convulsion will demolish, however it may be un- 
settled or weakened by temporary agitations. ‘The fate of 
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Iturbide, as just in itself, as it was propitious to the cause of 
Mexican independence, has relieved the friends of liberty 
from the chief grounds of alarm, which they have felt in con- 
templating the civil and political condition of Mexico. An 
act of the government itself, also, which was passed on the 
28th of June last, recognising the whole amount of debts 
contracted by all the preceding governments, not omitting 
that under the Viceroys, exhibits a good indication of growing 
solidity and strength, at the same time it inspires confidence 
and respect. In short, from the day that the tyranny of the 
mock Emperor ceased, there has been an evident and sub- 
stantial improvement in the political condition and prospects 
of that country. a 

The present federal system of government, instituted in 
imitation of the United States, is an experiment. Its success 
is quite uncertain, and on the whole it may possibly be con- 
sidered as rather an unfortunate step at so early a stage. 
The affairs of Venezuela, before the union, went on but very 
indifferently under this system. The change is probably too 
great, from such a despotism as has brooded over the South 
Ainerican colonies for three centuries, to so high a degree of 
freedom as must necessarily be enjoyed under a system of 
separate, independent confederacies, bound together only by 
the loose chain of common interest. ‘The Colombians have 
thought so, at least, and adopted what they call the central 
form of government, allowing to its fullest latitude the elec- 
toral franchise, but concentrating all the legislative powers of 
government into the hands of a body composed of national 
representatives. This scheme was eloquently and strongly 
recommended by Bolivar, in his celebrated address to the 
Congress of Venezuela, the principles of which are in- 
corporated into the new constitution, now the basis of the 
Colombian Republic. He acknowledges the superior excel- 
lency of the federal plan, however, when the condition of 
the people will admit of its being carried fully into effect; and 
it is one which may at any time be engrafted into the central 
system of Colombia. In alluding to the former constitution 
of Venezuela, he considers it a ‘miracle that its model in 
North America has existed with so much prosperity,’ a re- 
mark, which he would have been less likely to make, had he 
looked deeply into the history and character of the imhabit- 


ants of the United States. 
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It has been fortunate for Colombia, that her ablest states- 
men and firmest patriots have been united in their views of 
the present form of government. The constitution was 
adopted with great unanimity, and seems to have been ad- 
ministered with an extraordinary degree of harmony, even 
in the perilous times of change, and with the burden of a 
heavy war resting on the nation. Mr Salazar, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary from the Republic of Colombia to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, has expressed himself briefly, 
but with point and clearness, on this subject, in a letter con- 
tained in Mr Rocafverte’s Ensayo Politico, published within 
the last year in New York. Mr Salazar is decidedly of 
opinion, that Colombia in its present state is much better 
suited to the central, than the federative system, yet he hesi- 
tates not to say, that the latter as practised in the United 
States is in itself the best, when the circumstances of the 
people are such as to allow it to have its free and effectual 
operation.* But, notwithstanding these views of distinguish- 
ed Colombians, and the success of their government under 
its present system, no very sound reason can be urged, why 
experiments of a better form should not be made at the 
outset, and thus secure not only the existence of this better 
form, but also the benefits which may in the mean time be 
derived from it. A reformation may not be easily brought 
about hereafter, when it shall be desired, but if the right 
plan is laid down at -first, no reformation will be required. 
So in regard to the Mexicans, if they can keep clear of civil 
commotions, and preserve the peace, rights, and property of 
the people in a tolerable state of security, during the incipi- 

* Si hubieramos de considerar en si mismo el sistema federativo, ital como 
los Estados Unidos lo practican, nuestros votos serian en su favor. Ensayo 
Polit. p. 175. 

Mr Rocafuerte takes the same ground, and says that ‘in the present 
state of the country, of religious intolerance, and general misery, the fede- 
ral hydra appears to him the most cruel enemy, which could present it- 
self.’ He looks ardently to the time, however, when this enemy may become 
a friend, and be made to work for the prosperity and happiness of the 
country. 

Los legisladores de Ciicuta han sido mui liberales en sus principios, i por 
consiguente mui amantes al federalismo, todos lo descan, i todos aspiran al 
feliz momento de verlointroducido entre nosotros. ; Que Americano instruido 
puede existir, que no sea un ardiente defensor de este complemento de per- 
feccion legislativa? Pero no se llega ala perfeccion de ninguana ciencia 6 
arte, sin la practica de sus principios, que se adquiere con el tiempo i con la 
experiencia. Ibid. p. 171. 
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ent movements of their federative machine, the task will every 
day become less difficult, and the chances will be multiplied 
of their obtaining by the shortest process a substantially free 
government. Whether Mexico is in a condition to make this 
experiment with a just hope of success, time and the ener- 
gies of the people must decide. 

The substance of the present work, as the author gives us 
to understand, was communicated in letters to a friend at 
intervals during a rapid journey through the country. It is 
written in the form of a diary, and thus contains the interest 
and spirit with which objects are described on the spot, and 
incidents are narrated as they occur. Mr Poinsett sailed 
from Charleston on the 28th of August, 1822, in the cor- 
vette John Adams, and, after touching for a short time at 
Puerto Rico, he entered the port of Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
on the 18th of October following. In this city he was polite- 
ly and kindly received by the American Vice Consul, ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with Santa Ana, a young and 
brave general, and governor of the place, by whom he was 
treated in a cordial and hospitable manner. Here he re- 
mained three days viewing different parts of the city, and 
making preparation for his journey into the interior. 

Some confusion exists among writers of good authority 
respecting the origin of the present city of Vera Cruz. It is 
often represented | as having been founded by Cortes, and the 
first town established by the Spaniards in North America. 
But this is a mistake. Cortes landed and had a battle with the 
natives, in what is now called the province of 'Tobasco, nearly 
a hundred leagues to the west of the present site of Vera 
Cruz, and at that place he built a small city named by him 
Madonna della Victoria, which for many years was the capi- 
tal of the province. In sailing up the coast from this point, 
Cortes first disembarked at the mouth of the river Antigua, 
and here he founded the colony of Vera Cruz, several miles 
to the westward of the present city, which was not built ull 
nearly a century afterwards.* But whatever may have been 


* Clavigero says, that three cities by the name of Vera Cruz were built 
near the same place on the coast of New Spain. The two first were ancient 
Vera Cruz and New Vera Cruz, planted on the same sands where Cortes 
landed. ‘The first was settled by Cortes in 1519, and was called Villarica of 
Vera Crus, (Villarica della Veracroce.) The next was settled four or five 
vears after, near the site of the other. And the third, or present city of Vera 
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the location of the city of Vera Cruz, it was, during the 
three hundred years of colonial servitude, the only port in 
which goods were allowed to be entered, or from which 
vessels could sail. The harbor, or rather anchorage of the 
present city, is exposed and unsafe. Vessels are obliged to 
put to sea when the north wind blows, or run the hazard of 
being driven on shore. The strong castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa stands on an island, overlooking the city, and com- 
manding the entrance of ‘the harbor. This castle was the 
last retreat of the remains of the royalist forces, which had 
been sent to quell the revolution in New Spain. Since Vera 
Cruz has ceased to be the exclusive port of trade, it has de- 
clined greatly from its former rank in wealth and business. 
Alvarado at the south, and Tampico at the north, are now 
the principal points at which commerce centres 

All things being in readiness our traveller prepared to take 
up his departure for the interior. On descending into the 
court yard, he observes, ‘1 found an escort of six dragoons 
well mounted, a bat mule loaded with my baggage, and a 
carriage not unlike a French cabriolet, drawn by three mules, 
and conducted by a postillion. This ‘wvehiale is called a vo- 
lante. The chaise is suspended by twisted leather thongs, and 
has altogether a ruinous, breakdown appearance.’ With this 
equipage he was to be conveyed to Jalapa, a distance of 
somewhat more than sixty miles. ‘The journey proved by 
no means a tedious or disagreeable one, if we may judge from 
the author’s good humored manner of relating the few inci- 
dents which befel him. ‘The vehicle broke down but once, 
the mules were not more obstinate, nor the muleteers more 
quarelsome, than is usual, the people at the inns were suffi- 
ciently accommodating, and, as the travellers carried their 
own beds and provisions, they would have been unreasonable 
not to be contented with their lodging and fare. 

Two days and a half brought them in sight of the towers 
and turrets of the ancient and beautiful city of Jalapa, once 
among the most celebrated in the new world. It was now 
the residence of Eschevarri, captain general! of the provinces 


Cruz, was built by order the Count of Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, at the 
end of the sixteenth, or beginning of the seventeenth century. It received th« 
title of city from Philip III, in the year 1615. Storia Antica del Messico, Lab 
VIII. s. 12. 
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of Puebla, Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz, who received the author 
courteously, and in whose suite were two Americans, a phy- 
sician and an engineer. ‘This is the same Eschevarri, who, 
after the dowrfall of Iturbide, refused to submit to the go- 
vernment, or obey the orders of the executive of the federal 
republic. He was seized and taken to Mexico a prisoner, 
by the patriot general Guerrero. Many things in Jalapa pre- 
sent themselves to gratify an inquisitive traveller. The in- 
habitants are distinguished for their hospitality to strangers, 
their lively dispositions, and social habits. The wealthy 
people of Vera Cruz resort hither in the summer to avoid the 
heat and diseases incident to the low country at this season. 
The houses are spacious and many of them handsome, hav- 
ing commonly a large inner court planted with trees and 
flowers, and containing a fountain. Some of the churches 
are elegant in their architecture, and splendid in their interior 
decorations, and the profusion of gold and silver on the altars 
and walls bears testimony to the former wealth of the place. 
The aspect of the surrounding country is bold and pictur- 
esque; the valleys are clothed with a deep verdure ; moun- 
tains rise in the distant view, and the lofty summit of Orizaba, 
ascending to an elevation of seventeen thousand feet above 
the level “of the ocean, is distinctly seen with its snow capped 
peak situated at a distance of nearly fifty miles to the south 
west. 

Jalapa was one of the cities visited by Cortes, and he built 
there the convent of San Francisco, which is still standing in 
a good state of preservation. From this convent, in addition 
to the features of natural scenery above described, Humboldt 
says the ocean may be seen. Jalapa is memorable as the 
place in which the great fair was held, or where all the goods 
imported into Vera Cruz, and of course nearly all the foreign 
articles that circulated in New Spain, were sold at a certain 
season of the year. Merchandise was packed in suitable 
parcels at the port, and transported to this city on mules, 
where it was stored in warehouses till the time of sale. The 
fair was open for six months, and then closed for the same 
period, during which no sales could be made, as the goods 
that remained on hand were held in custody by the king’s 
officers, till the periodical return of the fair. Purchasers 
came from all parts of the interior for several hundred miles 
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around, and brought in exchange gold, silver, indigo, cochineal, 
venilla, and such other articles as the European trafficers 
would receive. Credit was’ rarely given, and the profits to 
the merchant were very great. These persons were litile 
else in fact than agents for the Spanish government, which 
held an entire monopoly of trade, as far as the laws could se- 
cure it. ‘The opening and closing of the fair were attended 
with pompous public processions and religious ceremonies, by 
each of which the church was sure to be the richer, either 
from the exactions demanded by the laws, or the voluntary 
donations of the traders, whose hopes of future gain, or grati- 
tude for past success, added a spur to their generosity. For 
a long period Jalapa exhibited in the months of the fair a 
scene of gaiety, bustle, and business nowhere else to be wit- 
nessed in the new world. 

On leaving this city we find our travellers carried along in 
vehicles of different construction from that, in which they 
had set out from Vera Cruz. ‘A littera is a case six feet 
long and three wide, with three upright poles fixed on each 
side to support a top and curtains of cotton cloth. The case 
is carried by means of long poles passing through leather 
straps, which are suspended from the saddle of the mules, in 
the same manner as a sedan chair is borne by porters. A 
mattress is spread at the bottom of the case, on which the 
traveller reclines.” Such was the luxurious posture in which 
the author commenced his journey to Puebla, the next great 
city on the road to Mexico. It is obvious that he was very 
much at the mercy of the mules, and that his comfort de- 
pended mainly on the orderly manner in which these animals, 
not proverbial for their accommodating temper, chose to di- 
rect their steps over the narrow passes and steep ascents. 
No accident is recorded, nor any uncommon event, except 
now and then a sensation of strange tossing to and fro, some- 
what annoying to the repose of the recumbent tenant of the 
littera. Our travellers seemed nowise reluctant, however, to 
change their equipage, for on the second day they encoun- 
tered a coach at Nopaluco, returning from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, which they succeeded in hiring for the rest of the 
journey. When in motion, this carriage had a most imposing 
presence, measuring twelve feet between the axles, and drawn 
by ten mules under the guidance of two postillions. But it 
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moved at the rate of five miles an hour, 
den of passengers, trunks, boxes, and mattresses, it was soon 


rolling in the streets of Puebla. 
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and with all its bur- 


This city was founded by the Spaniards in 1533, is situ- 
ated sixty five miles southeast of Mexico, and in size and 


splendor is the second city in New Spain. 
his volume of travels recently published, says 


Mr Bullock, in 


it contains 


ninety thousand inhabitants, sixty churches, twenty three col- 


leges, thirteen nunneries, vei wee monasteries. 
estimated the population at s 


Humboldt 


seven thousand eight hun- 


dred, but the Intendant told Mr Puinsais that in 1820 there 


were only sixty thousand. 
seems to be on the decrease, 
this particular 
some former period. 


Irom these statements the town 
and Mr Bullock’s aecount in 
must have been taken from the estimate of 
But at the present day the city puts 


on the air of great magnificence and wealth, both in its public 
buildings, churches, and private dwellings, mai in the customs 


and reneral appearance cf the inhabitants. 


The following 


is the description g given by our author of the eathedral. which 


forms the entire side of a large open square. 


‘ The interior of the cathedral is richly orname:ted, and is really 


magnificent. 


The grand altar is strikingly sple ndid—the pli itform, 


which is raised some feet above the le vel of the rest of the church, 


is inlaid with marble of different colors. 


The interior of it is ap- 


propriated for the cemetery of the bishops of Puebla. The walls 


are composed of black 
with an elliptic arch. 


and white marble, and the whole vaulted 
canopy which rests on this platform is 


supported by eight ie, marble columns, the effect of which is 


destroyed by brass ornaments and gilded capitals. 


The ceiling of 


the canopy is highly ornamented with stucco and gold. The cus- 
todia is of variegated marble; the front of embossed silv er, and so 
constructed as to slide down and display the Host to the congrega- 
tion. The custodia itself is surmounted by five bronze figures. 
In front of this altar is suspended an enormous lamp of massive 


gold and silver, very beautifully wrought. 


The pulpit near it is 


cut out of a mass of carbonate of lime, which is found near Pue- 
bla. It receives a high polish, and is semi-iransparent. A row of 
lofty columns supporting the arches, runs round the whole interio: 


of the building, 
mented with a profusion of gilding, 


The sanctuaries are numerous, and are orna- 
and some bad paintings.’ p. 39. 


A nearly similar description might be given of several other 


churches, which differ littie from this except in their dimen- 
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sions. ‘Those of Milan, Genoa, and Rome,’ says Mr 
Bullock, ‘are built in better taste, but, in expensive interior 
decorations, the quantity and value of the ornaments of the 
altar, and the richness of the vestments, they are far surpass- 
ed by the churches of Puebla and Mexico.” The city oc- 
cupies a well chosen spot; it is compactly and uniformly 
built on the side of a hill, and commands a wide and inter- 
esting prospect over a fertile and cultivated country, which is 
bounded by lofty chains of mountains and the volcanoes of 
Puebla. The streets are well paved, the houses large, com- 
modious, and constructed chiefly of stone, the markets pro- 
fusely supplied, hackney coaches stand in public parts of the 
city, private equipages are numerous, and all the common 
sources of human enjoyment ‘scem to be as abundant and 
accessible in Puebla as can be desired. The bishop of this 
province receives an income of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

A few miles from Puebla, and a little to the left of the 
main road to Mexico, stands the once famed city of Cholula, 
which is now remarkable only for its T'eocalli, or artificial 
hill, built before the conquest, and probably devoted to pur- 
poses of idolatrous worship. It is ranked as one of the most 
curious and extraordinary antiquities of the country, and is 
thus an object of attraction to the traveller. As the autbor 
left Puebla for Mexico, he turned aside from the direct route 
to visit this structure, and enjoy the magnificent prospect seen 
from its summit. On approaching this T'eocalli, its appear- 
ance is that of a natural hill rising out of a plain, having a 
pyramidal form, and being covered with shrubs and trees. 
When examined, however, it is found to consist of distinct 
and alternate layers of unburnt bricks and clay. The ascent 
is by a rugged ‘flight of stone steps reaching to the area at 
top, which spreads itself over a space of ¢ 3500 square yards. 
On this level platform stands a church with two towers and a 
dome, ‘embosomed in a weod of evergreen cypress.’ ‘This 
enormous pile is an effort of human labor little inferior to that, 
which raised the pyramids of E Sypt 5 and, indeed, the 
structure itself is considerably larger in its mass, though less 
in its elevation, than the largest of the 2Zyptian pyramids. 
According to the measurement of Humboldt, the T'eocallr of 
Cholula is 162 feet high, and 1301 fect on each side of its 
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base, whereas the pyramid of Cheops is only 693 feet square 
at the base, thus occupying hardly more than one quarter as 
much space as the pyramid of Cholula. A road has been 
cut through a portion of this pyramid, by which a cavity was 
opened containing two skeletons, and several ornamented 
vases. ‘The view from the top is grand and beautiful, em- 
bracing, in addition to the city and surrounding fertile plains, 
the volcanoes of Puebla, the mountains of Thlascala on the 
north, and the detached peaks of Popocatapetl, Iztocihuatl, 
and Orizaba, each of which rises to a higher elevation than 
Mont Blanc in Europe.* 

The modern town of Cholula stands on a plain at the foot 
of the Teocalli, and is said to contain about six thousand in- 
habitants. The change has been great since the days of 
Cortes, when it was a city of large extent and population, re- 
markable for its manufacture of a beautiful kind of earthen 
ware, its trade, and particularly for its temples, idols, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. Clavigero says that in respect to reli- 
gion, Cholula was the Rome of Anahuac.t After forming 
an alliance with the Thlascalans, Cortes and his six hundred 
Spaniards entered this city with marked demonstrations of 
respect and kindness from the inhabitants, but within three 
days he found that this show of civility was a feint to entice 
him into a fatal snare. Ambassadors from the great Mon- 
tezuma had wrought upon the minds of the Cholulans, and 

ersuaded them, by a scheme of deep treachery, to cut off the 
whole body of these intruding strangers at a single blow. The 
plot was discovered, however, before the time appointed to put 
it in execution arrived, and by his usual firmness and presence 
of mind Cortes averted the danger. He called a certain num- 
ber of the chiefs and magistrates before him, charged them 
with their treacherous designs, and reproached them with the 
infamy of being deceivers and traitors. ‘They did not deny 
the charge, but said they were instigated by emissaries from 
Montezuma. With this apology the conqueror was not sat- 
isfied ; he determined to make his authority felt in a summa- 
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* We suppose the author mistakes in calling Popocatapetl ‘ the loftiest 
mountain in North America.’ It is estimated at 17,716 feet above the level of 
the sea; but Mount St Elias, on the North West Coast, is stated to be 18,090 
feet. 

+ Per cid che riguarda la religione puo dirsi che Chololla era la Roma d’An 
ahuac. Stor. Ant, del. Mess. Lib. VILL. 9 26. 
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ry way, and accordingly gave orders to his men to attack the 
people, and pursue them with an indiscriminate slaughter. 
Bernal Diaz, who was a soldier under Cortes and present on 
the occasion, and who afterwards wrote a history of the con- 
quest esteemed for its fidelity, says that many were killed, 
and others burnt alive, contrary to the promises of their false 
idols.* 

This was a stain on the character of Cortes, which has 
never been wiped off. ‘The renowned and virtuous Las 
Casas wrote with great indignation and feeling on the subject, 
in the lifetime of the conqueror, and accused him of exces- 
sive and unjustifiable cruelty. Diaz complains of the severi- 
ty of Las Casas’ censures, and defends the conduct of his 
general. He moreover adds, that the first missionaries sent 
to New Spaih, not long after the event, visited Cholula on 
purpose to inquire into the subject, and that they were satis- 
fied the punishment was such as the treachery of the inhab- 
itants deserved, and as would alone secure the safety of the 
Spaniards. But it must be remembered, that Diaz and the 
missionaries put the thing chiefly on the ground of religion, 
arguing that if this massacre had not been committed, the 
lives of the Spaniards would have been in jeopardy, the na- 
tives would not have been conquered, and thus they would 
have remained forever in idolatry. This is a very specious 
mode of reasoning, and is enough to show that the warmth 
of Las Casas was not without good cause ; and this, notwith- 
standing Clavigero’s assertion, that he does not adduce suffi- 
cient proofs to merit our confidence,—ne adduce prove sufhi- 
cienti a meritar Ja nostra fede. We know not what better 
proof is wanted, than the confession of Cortes himself, and 
of the accredited historian who was on the spot.T 


* Matamos muchos dellos, i otros se quemaron vivos, que no les aprovechw 
las promessas de sus falsos idolos. Hist. Verdad. de la Conquast. de la Neuv. 
Esp. Cap. 83. 

t There are some discrepances in the accounts of the number killed in this 
massacre. Cortes, in his letters to the king, states it as more than three thou- 
sand. En dos horas murieron mas de tres mil hombres. Jiistoria de Neuv 
Esp. eserita por Hernan Cortes, cap. xv.—Clavigero makes it more than six 
thousand. His words are, Con questa orribile strage nella quale perirono 
piu di seimila Chololesi, &c. Lib. viii.§ 27. Other writers have enlarged the 
number, and it has even been carried up to seventy thousand, which is doubt- 
less an extravagant exaggeration. 

Clavigero also makes a strange mistake in citing Cortes respecting the pop- 
ulation of the city. Cortes says there were /iwenty thousand houses in the 
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On the next morning after visiting Cholula the travellers 
ascended a ridge of mountains, from which they had a mag- 
nificent prospect of the great valley of Mexico, ‘ with its lakes, 
insulated hills, snowy mountains, and cultivated fields, inter- 
spersed with haciendas and villages.’ A few hours ride 
brought them to the lake of Tezcuco, where they entered on 
a paved causeway eighty feet broad, extending along the 
margin of the lake. Distant spires and churches had already 
warned them of their approach to the city, and they soon 
found themselves within its walls. 

At the time of the conquest it is well known, that Mexico 
was a city of great extent and splendor. The arts of civili- 
sation were carried to a much higher degree of perfection in 
this place, than in any other part of the new world. ‘The 
city then stood on an island in the lake of Tezcuco, and was 
connected with the main land by three causeways, one of 
which was seven, another three, and the last two miles in 
length. Each was so broad, that ten men could pass abreast 
on horseback. The city itself, exclusive of the suburbs, 
measured ten miles in circumference, and according to 
Clavigero contained sixty thousand houses. There were 
numerous palaces and temples ornamented with costly deco- 
rations of gold and silver, and the private dwellings were 
many of them spacious, containing balconies and parapets, 
which served at the same time for the convenience and 
pleasure of the inhabitants, and asa ready defence against 
an enemy. ‘The market places were large, and crowded 
with people and merchandise ; and vast numbers of boats 
and canoes were constantly plying from every part of the 
lake tothe city. Such were the show of wealth, the multi- 
tudes of people, the activity and bustle of business, the ex- 


city, and as many in the suburbs. Esta ciudad tiene hasta veinte mil casas 
dentro de el cuerpo de la ciudad, e tiene de arrabales otras tantas. Cap. 15. 
Clavigero says the number of houses within the city was forty thousand, and 
the same number in the suburbs, adding—secondo che aflerma Cortes. Lib. 
VIIL. § 26. 

There i is also a disagreement between Cortes and Diaz respecting the num- 
ber of temples and towers in the city. Cortes tells the king, that from the top 
of one temple he counted four hundred others, and as many towers,—mezqui- 
tas quatrocientas i tantas torres. Diaz speaks only of one hundred,—sobre 
cien torres mui altas. This difference may be reconciled, however, by sup- 
posing that Diaz refers only to the more conspicuous, mui altas, whereas 
Cortes embraces all he could see from an elevated position. 
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cellence of the police, and the regularity with which every- 
thing was conducted, that the Spanish officers in Cortes’ 
army, who had travelled over all parts of Europe, confessed, 
as Bernal Diaz affirms, that they had seen no city, which in 
these respects surpassed Mexico. 

In Mr Bullock’s volume of travels, referred to above, we 
find a curious extract from the account of an English Domi- 
nican friar, by the name of Thomas Gage, who went to 
Mexico in the year 1625, and resided there twelve years. 
After his return to Eagland, he wrote a work entitled, 
The English American, his Travels by Sea and Land, in 
which he described Mexico as he saw it a century after the 
Spanish conquest. We quote the author in his own quaint 
language. 


‘The streets are very broad, in the narrowest three coaches may 
goe, and in the broader six may goe in the breadth of them, which 
makes the city seem a great deal bigger than it is. In my time it 
was thought to bee of between thirty and forty thousand inhabit- 
ants, Spaniards, who are-so proud and rich, that half the city was 
judged to keep coaches, for it was a most credible report, tiat in 
Mexico, in my time, there were above fifteen thousand coaches. It 
is a by-word, that in Mexico there are foure things faire, that is to 
say, the women, the apparel, the horses, and the streets. But to 
this | may add the beauty of some of the coaches of the gentry, 
which doe exceed in cost the best of the court of Madrid and other 
parts of Christendome, for there they spare no silver nor gold, nor 
pretious stones, nor cloath of gold, nor the best silks of c hina, to 
enrich them. And to the gallantry of their horses, the pride of 
some adde the cost of bridles and shooes of silver. ‘The streets of 
Christendome must not compare with those in breadth and clean- 
nesse, but especially in the riches of the shops which doe adorn 
them. Above all, the goldsmiths’ shops and workes are to be ad- 
mired. The Indians, and the people of China that have been made 
Christians, and every yeere come thither, have now perfected thie 
Spaniards in those trades. The \ iceroy e, who went thither in the 
yeere 1625, caused a popingay to be made of silver, gold, and pre- 
tious stones, with the periect colour of the popingay’s feathers, (a 
bird bigger than a phe asant,) with such exquisite art and perfec- 
tion, to present unto the king of Spain, that it was prized to be in 
riches and workmanship halfe a million of duckats. There is in 
the cloyster of the Dominicans a lampe hanging in the church, with 
three hundred branches wrought in silver, to hold so many candles 
besydes a hundred little lampes for oyle set in it, every one bet ing 
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made of several workmanship, so exquisitely that it was valued to 
be worth 400,000 duckats ; and with such like curious workes are 
many streets made more rich and beautiful by the shops of gold- 
smiths. 

‘'To the by-word touching the beauty of the women, [I must add 
the liberty they enjoy for gaming, which is such, that the day and 
night is too short for them to end a primera when once it is begun 3 
nay, gaming js so common to them, that they invite gentlemen to 
their houses for no other end. To myself it happened, that, pass- 
ing along the streets with a fryer that came with me the first yeere 
from Spain, a gentlewoman of great birth, knowing us to be chape- 
tans, (so they call the first yeere those that come from Spain,) from 
her window called unto us, and after two or three slight questions 
concerning Spain, asked us if we would come in and play with her 
a game of primera. Both men and women are excessive in their 
apparel, using more silkes than stuffes and cloath ; pretious stones 
and pearles further much their vain ostentation; a hatband and 
rose made of diamonds in a gentleman’s hat“y,common, and a hat- 
band of pearls is ordinary in a tradesman; nay, a blackmore, or 
tauny young maide and slave, will make hard shift but shee will 
bee in fashion with her neckchaine of bracelets of pearles, and her 
earbobs of some considerable jewells.’ 


This brief sketch will give us some idea of what Mexico 
was two hundred years ago, at least in regard to its extent, 
wealth, and the manners of the people. Abundance of gold, 
excess of luxury, vanity in dress, idleness, and gaming, seem 
to have been the leading characteristics of those, who were 
at the head of society. It is easy to imagine what influence 
such habits must have had on the morals and character of 
the mass of the population. If this state of things be com- 
pared with Mr Poinsett’s account of Mexico two years ago, 
an immense improvement will be obvious; although we may 
yet perceive the lingeringyremains of former customs, which 
must be eradicated before a sound state of society can exist, 
or the foundation of social virtue and political prosperity can 
be substantially laid. 


‘The new city,’ says Mr Poinsett, ‘ which was built in 1524, is 
built on piles. The streets are sufficiently wide, and run nearly north 
and south, east and west, intersecting each other at right angles ; they 
are all well paved, and have side walks of flat stones. The public 
squares are spacious, and surrounded by buildings of hewn stone, and 
of very good architecture. The public edifices and churches are vast 
and splendid, and the private buildings being constructed either of po- 


, 
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rous amygdaloid or of porphyry, have an air of solidity and even 
of magnificence. They are of three and four stories high, with flat 
terrace roofs, and many of them are ornamented with iron balco- 
nies. The houses of Mexico are all squares with open courts, and 
the corridors, or interior piazzas, are ornamented with enormous 
china vases, containing evergreens. They are not so well furnish- 
ed as our houses in the United States, but the apartments are more 
lofty and spacious, and are better distributed. The entrance leads 
through a large gate into an inner court, with the stairs in front of 
the gate. The best apartments, which are generally gaudily painted, 

are on the street, and frequently on the second story above the 
ground floor.’ 

‘We walked through the market place, and I was surprised to 
see it so well furnished. The markets of Philadelphia and New 
York display butchers’ meat in greater quantity, and generally of 
better quality, but here we saw game in abundance. Wild ducks, 
birds of various sorts, venison and hares, and the profusion and 
variety of fruits and vegetable, were greater than I had seen in any 
market in Exrope or America,’ 

‘The froits of the tropics are raised a short distance from the 
city, and the vegetables and fruits of Europe are cultivated on the 
borders of the lakes Xochimilco and Chalco, by the Indians, who 
bring them to market in canoes ornamented with flowers. The stalls 
are set out with flowers, which are in great demand by all classes, 
to adorn the shrine of some saint, the patron of the house, or to 
grace a festival. ‘The market is filled with stalls, and the paths 
through it are very narrow and obstructed by a crowd of leperos, 
whom { was cautioned not to touch, for their blankets swarm with 
vermin. The streets surrounding the market are filled with earthen 
ware for cooking, and other domestic purposes. ‘The Indians every- 
where make earthen pots very neatly, and the people here use them 
instead of iron or copper vessels.’ p. 48—50. 


These things speak well for the comforts of the inhabitants, 
and afford no weak testimony of their industry and good or- 
der. ‘The following remarks present us with a zlimpse of 
the mode of showing civility in the higher classes of society, 
and although it borders a little on the stiffness and formality 
of the old Spanish ceremony, yet he must be fastidious in his 
notions of politeness and good breeding, who would not be 
satisfied with sush demonstrations of attention and kindness. 


‘I have employed great part of the day,’ says the author, § which 
is the festival of All Saints, in making or rather returning ceremo- 
nious visits. Sir Arehy may have bowed lower, but not oftener in 
a day than I have. Remember, when you take leave of a Spanish 
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grandee, to bow as you leave the room, at the head of the stairs, 
where the host accompanies you, and after descending the first 
flight, turn round and you will see him expecting a third saluta- 
tion, which he returns with great courtesy, and remains until you 
are out of sight; so that as you wind down the stairs, if you catch 
a glimpse of him, kiss your hand, and he will think you a most 
accomplished cavalier. ‘This is the only ceremony you have to 
undergo, for your reception will be cordial and friendly. The 
gentlemen of Mexico are not hospitable, in our sense of the word. 
They rarely invite you to dine with them ; but they introduce you 
to their families, assure you of being welcome at all times, in a man- 
ner that convinces you of their sincerity, and if you call in the 
evening, regale you with chocolate, ices and sweetmeats. If you 
take to the house, the oftener you go the more welcome you are, 
and you are treated by all the family with kindness and familiarity. 

‘This is out of all order ; but the. annoyance of bowing so much, 
and the unaffected kindness of these people were uppermost in my 
thoughts.’ p. 64. 


The following extract, in addition to its picturesque images 
and graphic representations, brings to our notice a descrip- 
tion of persons, who pursue a somewhat novel, though it 
would seem a very useful profession. 


‘In my walk this morning, under the porticoes leading to the 
principal square, f was struck with the singular exhibition they 
presented of the busy, the idle, and the devout. The shops were 
filled with tradesmen and purchasers. Under the porticoes were 
men and women selling fruits and flowers, and wax work represent- 
ing with great accuracy the costumes of the country, the work of 
Indians, and the hest of the sort I have ever seen. Leperos were 
leaning ‘against the columns sunning themselves ; and beggars, and 
little urchins selling pamphleis and gazettes, followed us with loud 
clamors. In the midst of this scene of noise and confusion, I 
observed two women on their knees before a picture of the Virgin, 
which is enclosed ina glass case, and has always tapers burning 
before it. They were abstracted from all that was passing around 
them, and appeared to be really and devoutly absorbed in prayer. 
While looking at them and at the crowd, the tinkling of a small 
bell was heard. It announced the passage of the Host from the 
cathedral to the death-bed of a sinner. In an instant all was still. 
Shopkeepers and their customers, leperos and noisy children, all 
doffed their hats and knelt on the pavement, where they remained 
until the Host was out of sight, devoutly crossing themselves the 
while. We then rose, and the hum, and bustle, and clamor were 
gradually renewed. We crossed the square, where there are always 
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a number of hackney coaches standing (better I think than the 
Jjarvies and fiacres of London and Paris, to the statue of Charles 
Fourth; where seated on the steps of the entelosure we found a class 
of men called evangelistas. ‘Their business is to indite memorials 
and epistles for those who cannot write themselves. Wrapped in 
his blanket, and furnished with pen, and ink, and a basket fuli of 
paper, the evangelist is ready to furnish letters j iil verse or prose, 
to all who apply for them. I listened for some time to one of them, 
who was writing a letter for a pretty young girl, and was artfully 
drawing her sentiments from her. 

The facility with which these men write is surprising. Memo- 
rials to ministers and judges, letters of condolence and congratula- 
tion, aud epistles breathing love and friendship, succeed each other 
rapidly, and appear to cost but little effort. Some of them are 
tolerable improvisatori—a faculty more common among the people 
of Spanish America, than it is even among the Italians.’ p. 77, 78. 


The state of education in Mexico, amidst all the bars 
which have been opposed to the progress of knowledge, has 
never been so low as in many other parts of Spanish America. 
Books have been printed there in a style of elegance, that 
would do credit to the art in any country. But this was 
confined to a single press in the capital ; neither printing nor 
the sale of books was indiscriminately alhowed under the old 
government. At an early period of the revolution, the enter- 
prising chief Morelos published a gazette at Zultepec, enti- 
tled Illustrador Nacional, which was printed with indigo on 
wooden types, ingeniously cut by a native Indian. A rapid 
change cannot but take place for the better, when the system 
of primary schools, which the present government is labor- 
ing with zeal to establish, shall go into full operation. To 
this system, introduced as it will be mto all the republics, 
we may look with more confidence than to anything else 
for the ultimate and permanent regeneration of South Ame- 
rica. Let knowledge go abroad and visit the hut of every 
peasant, and the triumph of freedom will be secure ; the 
authority of law will be respected in proportion as its prin- 
ciples and utility are understood. Speaking of education in 
Mexico, Mr Poinsett observes, 


‘The university was founded in 1551. It is under the govern- 
ment of a rector, who accompanied us in our visit to the different 
apartments of the building. ‘There have been as many as two 
hundred students at a time, but the number is now very much 
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diminished. Besides this university, there are inferior colleges, 
and several large schools, under the direction of the regular clergy. 
Most of the people in the cities can read and write. I would not 
be understood as including the /eperos ; but I have frequently re- 
marked men, clothed in the garb of extreme poverty, reading the 
Gazettes in the streets ; of these there are three published every 
other day in the week, which are sold for twelve and a half cents 
a piece, and pamphlets and loose sheets are hawked about and 
sold at a reasonable rate. There are several booksellers’ shops, 
which are but scantily supplied with books. The booksellers have 
hitherto labored under all the disadvantages of the prohibitory 
system of the catholic church, but are now endeavoring to furnish 
themselves with the best modern works. ‘The few books to -be 
found in the shops are extravagantly dear. There are several 
valuable private libraries, and many Creole gentlemen, who have 
visited Europe, have a taste both for literature and the fine arts. 
This is certainly more rare among those who have never been out 
of their own country. The means of education were more limited ; 
and under the colonial system, liberal studies were discouraged. 
The Latin language, law, theology and philosophy, were taught in 
the colleges, and only so much of the latter as the clergy thought 
might be taught with safety. ‘To give you some idea of the influ- 
ence of this class in the city of Mexico, I will merely observe, 
that there are five hundred and fifty secular, and sixteen hundred 
and fortysix regular clergy. 

‘ Humboldt says, that in the twentythree convents of monks in 
the capital, there are twelve hundred individuals, of whom five 
hundred and eighty are priests and choristers ; and in the fifteen 
convents of nuns, there are two thousand one hundred individuals, 
of whom about nine hundred are professed nuns. p. 83, 84. 


Extracts from the author’s account of what he saw and 
learnt in the city of Mexico might be indefinitely extended 
with profit to our readers; but one more must suffice. This 
relates to the man of whom posterity will be puzzled to de- 
cide, whether ambition or folly was the leading trait of his 
character. Iturbide was emperor of Mexico when Mr Poin- 
sett was there, and he thus describes his interview with him. 


‘T was presented to His Majesty this morning. On alighting at 
the gate of the palace, which is an extensive and handsome build- 
ing, we were received by a numerous guard, and then made our 
way up a large stone staircase, lined with sentinels, to a spacious 
apartment, where we found a brigadier general stationed to usher 
us into the presence. The emperor was in his cabinet and received 
us with great politeness. Two of his favorites were with him. 
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We were all seated, and he conversed with us for half an hour in 
an easy unembarr assed manner, taking occasion to compliment the 
United States, and our institutions, and to lament that they were 
not suited to the circumstances of his country. He modestly in- 
sinuated that he had yielded very reluctantly to the wishes of the 
people, but had been compelled to suffer them to place the crown 
upon his head to prevent misrule and anarchy. 

‘ He is about five feet ten or eleven inches high, stoutly made 
and well proportioned. His face is oval, and his features are very 
good except his eyes, which were constantly bent on the ground or 
averted. His hairis brown with red whiskers, and his complexion 
fair and ruddy, more like that of a German, than of a Spaniard. 
As you will hear his name pronounced differently, let me tell you 
that you must accent equally every syllable, I-tur-bi-de. I will not 
repeat the tales I hear daily of the character and conduct of this 
man. Prior to the late successful revolution, he commanded a 
small force in the service of the Royalists, and is accused of hav- 
ing been the most cruel and blood-thirsty persecutor of the Patriots, 
and never to have spared a prisoner. His official letters to the 
viceroy substantiate this fact. In the inverval between the defeat 
of the patriot cause and the last revolution, he resided in the capi- 
tal, and in a society not remarkable for strict morals, he was dis- 
tinguished for his immorality. His usurpation of the chief author- 
ity has been the most glaring, and unjustifiable ; and his exercise 
of power arbitrary and tyrannical. With a pleasing address and 
prepossessing exterior, and by lavish profusion, he has attached 
the officers and soldiers to his person, and so long as he possesses 
the means of paying and rewarding them, so long he will maintain 
himself on the throne ; when these fail he will be precipitated 
from it.’ p. 67, 68. 


This prediction was verified sooner, perhaps, than even 
the author anticipated. Vanity made Iturbide an emperor, 
he was a tyrant in his nature ; in his dreams of a crown, a 
throne, and the other baubles of kings, he forgot the rights 
of mankind ; in his love of power and domination he tram- 
pled on liberty and justice. The fate of few men has been 
less lamented than that of Iturbide ; few will be remembered 
with less regret. 

The auther spent his time most diligently in Mexico, and 
has brought together in his journal a great number of valua- 
ble and interesting facts pertaining to the present state of 
the city, which his ‘observation and researches enabled him to 
collect. From the capital he continued his tour to the north, 
visiting the mines of Guanaxuato, and passing through San 
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Luis Potosi to Tampico, whence he embarked for the United 
States. He examined on his way the great canal of Hue- 
huetoca, which has been constructed to drain the waters of 
the lake Zumpango, and prevent their flowing into the Tez- 
cuco, and thus inundating the city as was often the case for- 
merly. ‘The canal is a work of prodigious labor, cut through 
a hill to a depth varying from ninetyeight to one hundred and 
thirty feet. ‘It cost the lives of some thousands of Indians, 
who were compelled to work in it. They were suspended 
by cords, and were frequently swept away by the torrents 
when the waters rose suddenly, or were dashed against the 
rocks ; and many perished from excessive fatigue and bad 
treatment.’ The plan, however, succeeded ; the waters of 
the lake now flow into the river Tula, and are carried to the 


On the fourth day after leaving Mexico the author arrived 


at Queretaro, once famous for its manufactures, as far as this 
kind of employment was allowed under the old government. 
The town now contains no less than thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is thus described. 


‘The manufactures of this place have suffered in common with 
every branch of industry in Mexico. They are still carried on, 
particularly those of woollen and cotton stuffs, but on a reduced 
scale. African slaves formerly worked in these manufactories, and 
Indians, who were held to labor by getting them in debt, and 
keeping them so by furnishing them the means of gratifying their 
love of ardent spirits. This subject was frequently discussed du- 
ring the existence of the late congress, but no adequate remedy was 
adopted. 

‘There are upwards of eleven thousand Indians in Queretaro, 
and many of them are still held in this brutal state of bondage by 
the manufacturers. We have been amused for some time with the 
motley assembly in the square. It is Saturday, and on the eve- 
ning of this day there is a market or rather fair held. They began 
to assemble about an hour before sun-down, so as to display their 
wares to advantage, and the business is now going on by candle 
light. We saw the poor pedlar, carefully spreading out on the 
pavement, odd pieces of old iron, spurs, bridle bits, nails and 
screws ; the manufacturer hanging up his cotton and woollen goods ; 
and the jockey dashing about on a gallant steed, and loudly call- 
ing on the by-standers to admire its rare qualities and to purchase. 
I suppose our appearance betokened cullib ility, for we have been 
visited by almost every salesman in market oflering their wares at 
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enormous prices. ‘They are accustomed to chaffer, and you may 
offer them one fourth of their asking price, without risk of offend- 
ing them, and with a good chance of purchasing the article.’ p. 139, 
140. 


We next find the author at the mines of Guanaxuato, 
which he examined with care; and he describes with great 
minuteness the mode of working the mines, forming the 
shafts which descend to them; and the whole economy of 
separating the metal from the ore. His description and re- 
marks on this subject are highly interesting. The great shaft 
of Vallenciana, which is eighteen hundred feet deep, and 
thirtythree in diameter, and constructed at the expense of 
more than a million of dollars, was nearly two thirds full of 
water. The machinery of this mine was burnt by order of 
Mina, after his attack on Guanaxuato had failed. The own- 
ers have not been able since to restore it, and the mine has 
consequently remained unproductive. Mr Bullock says, that 
this is one of the mines engaged to be worked by the British 
company, and that mechanics and steam engines were on 
their way a year and a half ago to commence operations, 
The want of fuel, as Mr Poinsett suggests, will be a serious 
bar to the utility ‘of steam engines, unless coal shall be dis- 
covered in the neighborhood.* 

One or two sketches from the author’s animated narrative 
of his journey from the mines to the sea shore, will place in 
rather a striking light some of the amusements and charac- 
teristic traits of the people. The following incident hap- 
pened at»San Luis, which is described as a handsome town, 
in the midst of a fertile country. 


‘My fellow travellers arrived about two o’cleck, and all my 
arrangements are made to set out tomorrow. In the afternoon we 
visited the cockpit, and found a strange, motley group there. A 
priest was examining one of the birds, and betting largely ; and 
we saw miserable wretches; half naked, or covered with a blanket, 
put five, and some as much as twenty dollars, into the broker’s 
hands, to stake on their favorite bird. Some Seforas, not, how- 
ever, the most lady like, but very finely dressed, were smoking 
cigars and betting. When the bets were all made, and order re- 
stored, a noble colonel pitted his own fowl against a lepero, a fellow 


* An account of these mines, as described by Humboldt and others, may he 
geen in our number for April, 1822. Vol. XIV. p. 432. 
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in a blanket. One of the birds was killed at the first onset. The 
colonel was victorious ; but after the battle was over, some dispute 
arose, and in an instant all was confusion and wild uproar. But 
for the seasonable interference of the brokers, who acted as um- 
pires, we might have witnessed a battle between the priest and the 
colonel.’ p. 185. 


At San Isidro, a village of stone huts with thatched roofs, 
the author writes, 


‘I have just returned from visiting a school, and have been much 
amused with the appearance of the “pedagogue. In a large room, 
furnished with two or three cowhides spread on the floor, and half 
a dozen low benches, were ten or twelve little urchins, all repeating 
their lessons at the same time, as loud as they could bawl. The 
master was stalking about the room, with a ferule in his hand, and 
dressed in a most grotesque manner. He had an old manta wrap- 
ped about his loins, from under which, there appeared the ends of 
tattered leather breeches, hanging over his naked legs; sandals 
were bound round his ankles; a leather jerkin, the sleeves worn 
off, and a dirty handkerchief twisted round his head, above which 
his shaggy hair stood erect, completed his dress. He seemed per- 
fectly unconscious of his uncouth appearance, but received me very 
courteously ; dismissed his scholars immediately, and at once en- 
tered into conversation on the state of the country. He is not 
satisfied with the present order of things, and made some sarcastic 
observations on the change of masters, which the people had un- 
dergone; contrasting the colonial government with that of Iturbide, 
very much in favor of the former.’ p. 190. 


The author reached Tampico on the 17th of December, 
two months from the time he landed at Vera Cruz. Here 
his journal in regard to Mexico ends, but several pages of 
valuable remarks and statistical details are added, respecting 
the island of Cuba, where he passed a few days on his re- 
turn to the United States. 

The interest of this volume is by no means confined to a 
garrative of the ordinary events, which happened to a travel- 
ler in passing through the country. By far the greater part 
is taken up with topics of higher moment. As full an expo- 
sition as can be desired is given of the political resources and 
condition of the country, its population, revenue, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and military force. We hazard 
nothing in saying, that the volume contains the best account 
which can be found of the present state of Mexico, both in 
regard to the character of the people, and their prospects as 
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an independent nation. In the appendix is a sketch of the 
revolutionary history, with several important public documents. 
These we pass over for the. present, intending at a future 
period to devote a separate article to a consideration of the 
political changes in Mexico. 





Spares, 

Art. IV.—1. Oriillencis of the Corporation of the City 
of Baltimore, with the Act of Incorporation, and the 
several Supplements thereto ; to which 1s added an Appen- 
dix, §c. Compiled and prepared in Pursuance of a joint 
Resolution of both Branches of the City Council. By 
SamueL Youna. 8vo. pp. 342. Baltimore. N. Warner. 
1816. 

2. Remarks on the Intercourse of Baltimore, with the West- 
ern Country. 8vo. pp. 30. J. Robinson. Baltimore. 1818. 


3. Heport of the Maryland Commissioners on a provosed 
Canal from Baltimore to Conewago. Svo. pp. 84. F. 
Lucas, Jr. 1823. 

4. General Harper’s Speech to the Citizens of Baltimore, 
on the Expediency of Promoting a Connexion between the 
Ohio at Pittsburgh, and the Waters of the Chesapeake 
at Baltimore, by a Canal through the District of Colum- 
bia; with a Reply to some of the Objections of Mr Win- 
chister. 8vo. pp. 78. E. J. Coale. 1824. 


5. Annals of Baltimore. By 'THomas W. Grirrirn. 8vo. 
pp. 240. Baltimore. 1824. 


Amone the prominent features, which distinguish the 
United States from every part of the old world, in every 
period of its history, are the rapid growth of many of our 
towns, and the unexampled increase of population in certain 
districts of the country. No one can pass through our 
western regions, and witness the marks of industry and en- 
terprise, which everywhere meet the eye, without feeling 
almost as if he walked on enchanted ground, and that the 
wilderness had bowed to a more than mortal arm. A 
ride from Albany to Niagara reveals the power of human 
agency, in developing the resources and multiplying the 
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means of social being, to a more remarkable degree than had 
ever been known im the history of the whole eastern conti- 
nent. And if we go onward and visit the banks of the Ohio, 
the Wabash, Mississippi, and Missouri, we shall find towns, 
villages, innumerable cultivated farms, a teeming population, 
well organised governments, and all the details of commer- 
cial and social intercourse, established on a firm basis, and 
going into an harmonious operation, over an immense space of 
country, where thirty years ago scarcely a vestige of civili- 
sation could be traced. 

The growth of our cities on the seaboard, if it has been 
comparatively less rapid, than that of some parts of the in- 
terior, has nevertheless exceeded anything with which history 
acquaints us in the eastern hemisphere. Within the last 
thirty years the population of Philadelphia has increased to a 
number three times as great as it was at the beginning of 
that period, New York to a number four times as great, 
and Baltimore to a number five times as great. New Orleans 
has now more than three times the amount of population, 
which it had when the purchase of Louisiana was made b 
the United States. But among all the cities, whether of 
America or of the old world, in modern or ancient times, 
there is no record of any one, which has sprung up so quickly 
to as high a degree of importance as Baltimore. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution it was a village of five thousand 
inhabitants, and at the close of the war it had increased to 
no more than eight thousand. In magnitude it is now the 
third city in the Union, and has held that rank for nearly 
twenty years. 

Odessa and Liverpool have been often mentioned as cities 
of the most rapid growth of any in Europe, but these have 
not equalled the cities inthe United States. As to Odessa, 
it can hardly be compared with any other city, inasmuch as 
its rise and prosperity have depended on causes peculiar to 
itself. The building of Odessa was first begun by the Rus- 
sian government thirty years ago, and from all the aid which 
it has received by being a free port, and from the royal 
patronage in erecting piers, wharves, and warehouses, and 
inducing farmers to settle in the neighborhood by donations 
of land and other privileges, the city has not yet been forced 
up to a population of more than about thirtysix thousand. 
Jn the last twenty years it has a little more than doubled. 
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The increase of Liverpool, although at one time rapid, has 
never been equal to that of New York. 

A brief outline of the progress of Baltimore, together with 
a few remarks touching the causes, which contributed to its 
sudden elevation, will not be without value in illustrating the 
commercial history of this country, and showing what can be 
attained by opportunity and enterprise, under a government 
which affords the one and fosters the other. Maryland, like 
New England, owes its first settlement to a love of religious 
freedom, and regard for the rights of conscience. As early 
as 1621, Sir George Calvert, afterwards made lord baron of 
Baltimore in Ireland, obtained from king James a grant of a 
part of the island of Newfoundland, where he resolved to 
establish a colony, which should be an asylum for such Ro- 
man Catholics as chose to relieve themselves by emigration 
from the persecutions of the times. In this colony he lived 
himself for a few years, till he found the climate and local 
disadvantages an insuperable bar to its prosperity. He then 
visited Virginia, and the country on the Chesapeake Bay. 
When he returned to England the king consented to give him 
a grant of the territory, which now constitutes the state of 
Maryland, but before the charter could be adjusted, lord Bal- 
timore died. His title, and the mass of his fortune, were 
inherited by his eldest son, Cecilius Calvert, who obtained 
the charter and prosecuted the design of his father. Two 
hundred persons were collected, who agreed to go out and 
begin the settlement of a colony under the charge of Leo- 
nard Calvert, appointed by his brother governor of the ter- 
ritory. They entered the Chesapeake in February, 1684, 
and debarked at a place, which they called St Mary’s, on 
the north bank of the Potomac, and near its junction with the 
Chesapeake. Here they established themselves, formed a 
government, lived in peace with the Indians, and enjoyed as 
speedy and wide a prosperity, as new colonists could possi- 
bly expect under similar circumstances.* 


It is a curious fact, and one which reflects the greatest credit on these 
sedlie colonists, that fifteen years after they first landed, the general assembly 
of the people passed an act, entitled An Act concerning Religion, in which the 
great principles of religious toleration and liberty are recognised in their 
fullest latitude. ‘The following is an extract from the act itself. 

‘ Whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those commonwealths 
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By reason of the liberal conditions offered to emigrants in 
lands and privileges, the colony increased, and a commercial 
mtercourse with the mother country was gradually opened 
and extended. ‘Tobacco was the chief product for exporta- 
tion, although wheat early became an article of importance. 
As the inhabitants spread over different parts of the ter- 
ritory, a few villages sprung up here and there in places 
convenient for water communication, but for more than a 
century after the first landing of the colonists, commerce 


seemed not to be verging to any particular point. 

The site where the city of Baltimore now stands was 
partly a wilderness, and partly cultivated as a farm, in the 
year 1729, when an act was obtained from the Assembly for 
laying out sixty acres of land into lots, and erecting a town 
on the north side of the Patapsco. ‘The concerns of the pro- 
posed town were entrusted to seven commissioners, who were 
appointed for life, and empowered to fill their own vacancies. 
These persons bought of the owner, Mr Carroll, the sixty 
acres of land at forty shillings an acre, to be paid in money, 
or in tobacco at one pennya pound. ‘This tract was that por- 
tion of the present city, which is situated at the head of the 
basin, or inner harbor. Although the original limits of the 


where it hath been practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable government 
of this province, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity among the 
inhabitants, no person or persons whatsoever, within this province, or the 
islands, ports, harbors, creeks, or havens thereunto belonging, professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be any ways troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced, for, or in respect of, his or her religion, nor in the free 
exercise thereof, within this province, or the islands thereunto belonging, nor 
any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any religion against his or her 
consent, so that they be not unfaithful tothe lord proprietary, or molest or 
conspire against the civil government established, or to be established in this 
province under him or bis heirs.’ Bacon’s Laws, 1649, chap. I. 

This law was passed by an assembly composed entirely of Roman Catho- 
lics, and is the more remarkable, as being the first legislative act, it is believed, 
which is recorded to have been passed by any government in favor of unlim- 
ited toleration. Penn’s memorable law to this eflect, for the regulation of his 
colony, was not made till more than thirty years afterwards, that is, 1682. 
There is a remarkable coincidence in the spirit of the two, as will be seen by 
the following clause in Penn's law, which declares— that all persons living 
in the province, who confess and acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal 
God tc be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and hold them- 
selves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly in civil society, shall 
in nowise be molested for their religious persuasion, or practice, in matters 
of faith and worship.’ This law, it must be remembered, was the result of 
the enlightened views and benevolence of a single individual, while that of 
Maryland was the spontaneous act of an assembly of the people 
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town were enlarged from time to time, it does not seem to 
have flourished. ‘There is now extant a plan of Baltimore 
taken by Mr John Moale in 1752, at which time it contained 
only twentyfive houses. ‘Two vessels were owned in the 
place, a small brig and a sloop. Mr Griffith thinks the town 
received an increase soon after in consequence of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, as this event made the savages more lawless, 
and deterred many persons from settling in the interior. In 
1756 a body of French neutrals from Nova Scotia, who left 
that country when it was taken by the British, sought a re- 
fuge in Baltimore, where the greater portion of them re- 
mained. A few of the original French emigrants are still 
living in the eity at a very advanced age. ‘ “Several houses 
erected from timber cut on the lots by themselves, and yet 
standing, were occupied by some of them more than sixty 
years.’ About this period, or soon after Braddock’s defeat, 
the inhabitants of the town were expecting a visit from the 
Indians, and the women and children were put on board the 
boats in the harbor, that a safe retreat might be secured for 
them in case of immediate danger. 

From this time till the revolution the town increased very 
slowly. No newspaper was established till 1773, before 
which, merchants were obliged to send their advertisements 
to Annapolis or Philadelphia. Fairs were held at stated pe- 
riods, and the facilities of interchange were thus promoted, 
but Baltimore had not yet become the chief town of the 
province, nor gained that commercial ascendency, which 
gave indication of its future growth. During the revolution 
the spirit of enterprise began to show itself, capital centered 
gradually at Baltimore, privateers were fitted out with suc- 
cess, and as thriving a trade was kept up, particularly with 
the West Indies, as the circumstances of the times would 
allow. An unfavorable change occurred immediately after 
the peace, owing to the general depression suffered by every 
part of the country. The staple productions of Maryland, 
and of course the principal articles of export from Baltimore, 
were then, as they ever have been, tobacco, wheat, and In- 
dian corn. / 

The tobacco trade was always one of great importance to 
the state and the city. Before the revolution, this was car- 
ried ou almost exclusiv ely by foreign agents, who resided at 
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the landings on the Chesapeake, and the rivers flowing into 
it, and received the product from the hands of the planters, 
to whom they usually made advances. It was shipped on 
account of the planters, and the profits of exchange went to 
the agents, and were thus carried out of the country. These 
agents were British, or Scotch, and the breaking out of the 
revolution interrupted this species of trade. As soon as peace 
was declared, however, it was resumed again by the British 
merchants, who had establishments at Annapolis, Upper 
Marlborough, Bladensburgh, Elkridge Landing, and other 
places on the rivers. By this process a great proportion of 
the Maryland tobacco, which was consumed on the continent 
of Europe, that is, in Holland and Germany, was carried to 
its ultimate market through the channel of England. Balti- 
more had but a comparatively small share of this trade till 
1784, when an extensive commercial establishment from 
Holland was formed there, which made large purchases of 
this staple commodity on Dutch account. This example 
was followed by merchants from Hamburgh and Bremen. 
Under these changes the transportation was ‘chiefly i in foreign 
bottoms, but at length the Baltimore merchants themselves, 
as they gained means and shipping, took the lead in this 
traffic, and its profits were turned to stimulate their enter- 
prise, and increase their resources. ‘The British establish- 
ments gradually disappeared, Baltimore became the best 
market, and drew to it nearly all the tobacco produced in the 
State. 

The amount of the tobacco.crop in Maryland has ever 
been fluctuating. Before the revolution it was sometimes as 
high as 20,000 hogsheads annually; at the close of the war 
it was not more than 10,000, and it has since varied between 
that amount and 35,000. In the year 1823, the quantity 
exported from Baltimore was 21,733 hogsheads, and the 
crop of the state for 1822 was estimated at 28,000, the re- 
mainder having been shipped from the District of Columbia. 
The average weight of a hogshead is about 900 pounds. 
The first purchase from the planters is commonly made by 
persons, who attend the inspection houses for that purpose, 
and from whom the article passes by another sale to the ex- 
porter. No article demands a more practised skill in judging 
of its quality, or a closer attention to the details of trade, as 
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will be readily believed from the circumstance, that the price 
has every shade of variation from two and a half to twenty 
cents a pound, according to the quality of the article. The 
celebrated Kitefoot tobacco, so much sought after in Holland 
for smoking, is produced in its greatest perfection nowhere 
except in Maryland, and even here only in particular districts ; 
and it sells at a price very much beyond that of any other 
kind. It has a thin, bright, yellow leaf, and possesses less of 
the narcotic principle, than the Virginia tobacco, or that 
which is produced on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake. 
It will grow ouly on newly cleared soil; two crops at most in 
succession are all that can be obtained ; it will then degenerate. 
Various laws regulating inspections have been enacted, and 
Inspectors are appointed by the state government. Capa- 
cious warehouses have been built in different parts of the city, 
to one of which every hogshead of tobacco sold in that mar- 
ket must be brought for inspection, before it can be exposed 
to sale. 

The export of flour from Baltimore, after the war, was 
confined to the West Indies, and it was carried chiefly in 
American shipping of the smaller class. The average price 
was about four dollars a barrel. Wheat went in considerable 
quantities to Spain and Portugal, and in one or two instances 
to England, when the ports were open. A large portion of 
this trade was on .oreign account, and in foreign bottoms, 
which were sent out to this country forthe purpose. ‘The price 
of wheat varied from ninety cents to one dollar a bushel. In- 
dian corn was exported to Portugal, and a brisk trade in this 
article was kept up coastwise to the eastern and southern states. 
This business, particularly to the south, has continued to be 
regular and constant to the present time. ‘This article is 
brought to the city chiefly from the eastern shore of the Che- 
sapeake in small schooners, and the price bas commonly 
fluctuated between fifty and eighty cents, although it has 
sometimes risen higher. ‘The fisheries of the Chesapeake 
consist of herrings and shad, which, in nearly all cases, make 
a part of an assorted cargo for the West Indies. There is a 
large consumption at home and in the neighboring states. 
The quantity of herrings caught in some seasons, at particu- 
lar fisheries near the head of the Bay, is almost incredible. 
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During the period under notice, the colonial system was 
rigorously enforced in all the European possessions, and our 
trade in the West Indies was consequently much restricted. 
The returns of colonial produce were scarcely sufficient for 
the consumption of the country, and of course the carrying 
trade, except in our own staples, was nearly cut off. But 
when the Federal Constitution was formed and ratified in 
1788, and when the national debt was funded, a most salu- 
tary and encouraging change took place ; public and private 
confidence were restored ; an impulse was communicated to 
the main springs of commercial enterprise; and a reviving 
spirit pervaded every department of society. The certifi- 
cates of the public debt, which had been selling at one fifth 
of their nominal value, now rose to par and even higher, and 
thus a large amount of active capital was at once created. 
Much of this centred at Baltimore and gave excitement to 
trade ; shipbuilding began to be carried on extensively, and 
many vessels of the larger class were built. About the same 
time a deficiency in the grain crops of Europe caused a de- 
mand for the wheat and flour of Maryland, and gave activity 
to that profitable branch of commerce. One or two voyages 
were also made around the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle 
of France. In the year 1790, as stated by Mr Griffith,* 
the Bank of Maryland was incorporated with a capital 
of $300,000, which was the first bank established in Bal- 
timore. The number of vessels belonging to the port in 
the same year was 102, of all sizes and descriptions ; ships, 
brigs, schooners, and sloops, measuring in the whole 13,564 
tons. 

The year 1793 brought with it the war of the French 
revolution, which was soon succeeded by that in St Dommgo. 
When the town of Cape Francois was attacked, plundered, 
and burnt by Galbaud and Gambis, such of the inhabitants as 
had it in their power fled from the island. F'iftythree vessels 
arrived together in Baltimore on the 9th of July, some of 
which were laden with rich cargoes, and in which came 1000 
white, and 500 colored persons.t Nearly as many more 
arrived within the three months following. Some of these 
emigrants were destitute and in distress ; the inhabitants took 
them inte their houses, and a private subscription to the 


* Annals, p. 129. ‘+t Ibid. p. 140 
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amount of $12,000 was raised for their relief. The greater 
portion of these refugees became permanent citizens; the 
merchandise brought with them was mostly sold in Baltimore, 
part for home consumption, and part for the European mar- 
ket, to which it was transhipped mostly in American bottoms. 
This accession of property and population turned out to the 
advantage of the city, and to this day the excellent vegetable 
market of Baltimore, second to none in the country, except 
that of Philadelphia, is ascribed to the industry and skill of 
the destitute emigrants from St Domingo, who betook them- 
selves to gardening in the vicinity. 

The carrying trade now began to gain daily in importance. 
The state of the war in Europe interrupted the direct trade 
between the mother country and several of the West India 
colonies ; the Americans took advantage of this crisis; the 
supplies required by the Islands, being chiefly provisions, 
were obtained here; they were carried out by our shipping, 
which brought back in return West India produce ; this again 
was transhipped to Europe in American bottoms ; European 
goods were brought home for the supply of our own market 
and that of the West Indies, as far as the demand extended ; 
and thus the profits of this wide branch of carrying trade 
flowed into the United States. The southern situation of 
Baltimore, and the abundance of the staple commodities for 
the West India market which it possessed, gave it uncommon 
facilities for this branch of trade, and they were employed to 
their fullest extent. Importations from Europe increased by 
this process, and purchasers from the interior began to direct 
their attention to a place, where they found a well chosen as- 
sortment of goods, and a quick market for country produce. 
Establishments and agencies from all parts of Europe were 
fixed in Baltimore ; the trade in German linens became par- 
ticularly important, ‘a connected with the West Indies ; it was 
conducted mainly on account of merchants or manufacturers 
in Hamburgh and Bremen. Shipbuilding, mechanical em- 
ployments, and all the common branches of industry flourish- 
ed, and added to the growth and wealth of the city. The 
charge for freight more than doubled in a short time, labor 
of every kind was exceedingly high, and the value of real 
estate rose in proportion, thus creating with great rapidity a 
nominal, if not a real capital, which was converted to a com: 
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mercial benefit, and the profits of which, at all events, were 
realised. 

The embarrassinents thrown in the way of commerce by 
the European belligerents, in the shape of actual and paper 
blockades, decrees, and orders in council, put the merchants 
to devising means of evading them, in which the citizens of 
Baltimore were eminently successful, by reason of the supe- 
rior models of their vessels. ‘The extensive inland navigation 
of the Chesapeake Bay, and the waters flowing into it, had 
excited at an early period an emulation in constructing the 
vessels for this purpose, till the art of building swift sailing 
schooners of the smaller size was carried to great perfection 
The Virginia Pilot Boat, an appellation still given occasion- 
ally to the fast sailing vessels built in the Chesapeake, fur- 
nished models, which were gradually improved upon and 
adapted to vessels of a larger class. ‘They were found per- 
fectly suited to the West India, and even the European trade, 
and in the hands of the intelligent merchant they became 
instruments of extraordinary enterprise. No one resource 
has contributed so much to the rise of Baltimore, as the use 
of this description of vessels, and it is remarkable that they 
have never been successfully imitated in any place out of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The kind of commerce here described continued without 
interruption till the peace of Amiens in 1801, and the pros- 

erity of Baltimore was unexampled from the breaking out 
of the French revolution till that time. A_ partial, though 
profitable intercourse was opened with the East Indies ; in 
the best period of the Batavia trade this city partook of its 
due share, and voyages were prosecuted to Bengal and Coro- 
mandel. Some attempts were made at the China trade, but 
with such indifferent success, that they have seldom been 
repeated. The emigration of several persons from New 
England, within and before this period, who carried with 
them industrious and active habits, and to whose agency were 
entrusted the cargoes of eastern merchants, contributed much 
to extend and invigorate the commercial character of Balti- 
more. European manufactures were accumulated in great 
abundance ; a single house paid in one year, on the article of 
German linens alone, 300,000 dollars for import duties. The 
sales being made on a Jong credit, a large fictitious capital 
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was by this means created, which was employed in the prose- 
cution of the West India trade. But whether the capital was 
fictitious or real, the profits were the same, and these went 
into the hands of the merchant, and added so much to the 
wealth of the city. In such a state of things it would be 
natural to expect, that deep speculations and private losses 
would be frequent, but the march of prosperity in the com- 
munity at large was uniform and rapid. Between the years 
1790 and 1800, the population of the city had risen from 
13,503 to 31,518, being an increase of 18,011 in ten years. 
With this ratio of increase the number of inhabitants was 
doubled in seven years and a half, 

The extension of the settlements in the western country, 
during the period abovementioned, was favorable to the com- 
merce of Baltimore, which, from its relative geographical 
position, and its facilities of access, had drawn to it not only 
a large portion of the western trade, but also that of the ad- 
joining states, insomuch that all the secondary ports in the 
waters of the Chesapeake began to decline, and the profits of 
their former business became tributary to the rising capital. 
The Mississippi was not then open to the commerce of the 
west ; steamboats were unknown ; produce found its way over 
the mountains to the Atlantic coast, and especially to Baltimore 
by reason of its proximity. The commerce with the West 
Indies and the south of Europe, as we have seen, was carried 
on from Baltimore, chiefly in vessels belonging to that port, 
but the coasting trade, and that to the north of Europe, were 
confined to New England vessels, which supplied the market 
with the commodities of the Baltic, such as hemp, canvass, 
iron, and tallow. ‘This New England traffic was never 
thought very profitable to the city; it took away produce, 
and thus aided the market; but it was always a complaint, 
that it caused an injurious drain of specie for the benefit of 
the India trade of the eastern merchants. Meantime new 
banks and insurance offices were established in proportion 
to the increase of business. Sales of West India produce 
were commonly effected at auction in large amounts, fre- 
quently whole cargoes at once, whereas European imports 
were disposed of at private sale. 

From the peace of Amiens, till the declaration of war by 
the United States against Great Britain in 1812, the com- 
merce of Baltimore, like that of every other part of the coun- 
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try, partook of the fluctuation of the times. Brilliant suc- 
cesses were followed by reverses, and the bright promise of 
one day vanished in the disappointments of the next. The 
short peace in Europe above alluded to, produced a stagna- 
tion in the shipping business, and some disastrous results in 
the concerns of merchants, who were not prepared for the 
change; the colonial system was enforced by the European 
states, and our commerce nearly excluded from the West 
Indies. A partial failure of the grain crops, however, in 
Europe, at this juncture, which opened the British ports, 
operated to the advantage of Baltimore, in affording a tempo- 
rary outlet for one of its staples; and when the war recom- 
menced in 1803, the channels of enterprise were again un- 
closed. Yet they were never without obstructions ; the 
hostile parties united in throwing impediments in the way of 
neutral commerce ; each to annoy the other was not reluctant 
to submit to vexatious sacrifices; British blockades and or- 
ders in council were speedily retaliated by French prohibitory 
decrees, till at length these absurd interdictions, as iniquitous 
in motive as mischievous in their consequences, grew up into 
what was called the continental system. ‘This put a severe 
check on neutral trade, and at that time no other commercial 
country except the United States could be consdered neutral. 
Then came our own embargo, as a seasonable retaliation for 
these aggressions on our neutral rights, and for nearly eighteen 
months the ports of the whole commercial world were her- 
metically sealed, as far as imperial edicts, orders of councils, 
and legislative acts could make them so. 

All these shackles were oppressive to the whole United 
States, but Baltimore suffered less from them than any other 
city, and in this point of view was comparatively prosperous. 
Her fast sailing vessels, and tbe skill of her seamen in navi- 
gating them, gave her advantages in these seasons of critical 
intercourse with the European states, which were possessed 
by no other port. ‘These facilities enabled her merchants to 
reap greater profits, than those of any other place, from the 
trade by special licenses, granted by the French government, 
inasmuch as they were more successful in eluding British 
blockades, and more certain of effecting quick voyages. The 
trade itself, from the circumstance of its difficulty, was exceed- 
ingly lucrative ; the outward and homeward cargoes were 
valuable; the former consisting of the staples of the country 
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and colonial produce, such as cotton, tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
cocoa, and sugar, all of which commanded high prices in 
Europe ; and the latter being chiefly composed of French 
manufactures, then substituted for those of England, which 
were excluded by the nonintercourse act of the United States. 
This species of commerce was prosecuted mostly from Bal- 
timore, or from other parts of the United States on account 
of Baltimore merchants, in vessels of the Chesapeake con- 
struction. It was no doubt a source of much prosperity to 
the city. 

Meantime the intercourse with St Domingo was never 
broken off, and it was always peculiarly beneficial to Balti- 
more, as affording a market for her provisions, and supplying 
colonial produce for the European demand. The hazard of 
this trade enhanced its value when attended with success, as 
it commonly was in the Chesapeake schooners. ‘The war in 
the Spanish Peninsula rendered necessary in that country 
large supplies of provisions, the transportation of which, from 
the termination of the embargo till the beginning of the war 
with England, afforded employment for the larger class of 
shipping not engaged ji in the kind of commerce mentioned 
above. From the abundance of the flour and salted provi- 
sions of the Baltimore market, this city was enabled to enter 
largely into the peninsular trade, and to reap a proportionate 
share of its benefits. 

Such was the state of things till the declaration of war 
against England, and even after this event no very percepti- 
ble change took place for several months. The intercourse 
with France was rather more active; the enemy did not 
molest homeward bound vessels on legal yoyages, and special 
licenses were granted by the British government for carrying 
provisions to Spain. During the first year of the war Balti- 
more experienced the benefit of her peculiarly constructed 
vessels ; the enemy’s ships occupied only the entrance of the 
Chesapeake, the navigation of the Bay and its numerous 
tributary waters was open and unmolested ; privateers were 
fitted out, which made successful voyages, and returned with 
their prizes on account of Baltimore merchants to other more 
accessible ports of the United States. The obstructions, 
thrown in the way of commerce by the war, found some 
compensation in the relief which it brought from the restraints 
on neutrality; British decrees became void in respect te 
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American citizens acting under the laws of the Union, and 
enterprise could legally run into any channel, which did not 
involve a direct intercourse with the enemy. ‘Thus it was 
sometime before any serious hardships were felt. At length 
a blockade of the Chesapeake and Delaware was declared, 
and licensed ships returning from the Peninsula were not suf- 
fered to enter either of these bays, but were compelled to 
repair to New York, or some eastern port. In the second 
and third year of the war the enemy became more vigilant, 
and in 1813 took entire possession of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Baltimore was thus nearly excluded from a communication 
with the ocean; but enterprise did not cease; business was 
transacted in other ports for the benefit of Baltimore mer- 
chants, and with the aid of her capital and shipping, and even 
under ail the disadvantages of the war, the prosperity of the 
city was but little checked. 

About this time a series of events took place, which had a 
strong influence on the subsequent commercial interests of 
Baltimore, and which may be properly noticed here. The 
first bank of the United States, established 1791, had hitherto, 
in conjunction with the loca! banks in the principal cities, 
furnished a uniformly circulating medium adequate to all the 
purposes of commerce. When its charter expired in 1811, 
and a renewal of it was refused, the consequence was the 
creation of a great number of new local banks throughout the 
Union. 

The Chesapeake being the first point invaded by the ene- 
my’s forces, and Baltimore and the secondary ports in the 
neighborhood being among the earliest places excluded from 
external communication, commerce naturally retired to those 
parts east and south, which were left for a much longer time 
unmolested. In this posture of circumstances it was imme- 
diately perceived, that the specie of these intermediate ports, 
which gave stability to the banks and to credit, would be 
drained toward the places of greatest activity, to the manifest 
detriment of the banking institutions from which it was drawn, 
and also to the commercial facilities of the people. ‘To pre- 
vent such a result, recourse was had to a suspension of specie 
payment by the banks in the middle districts of the United 
States. 

This measure was dictated at the time by necessity, and 
would have been consistent with sound policy, if a proper 
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moderation had been practised in the creation of a fictitious 
medium. British exchange was then very low all over the 
world, and owing to the almost total exclusion of British 
manufactures, it was especially so in this country, being at 
one time twenty per cent below par, and seldom higher than 
ten below. ‘This was a fruitful source of the imaginary value 
given to the fictitious medium, then fast creating by the banks, 
which no longer felt the restraints of specie payments. The 
wants of the government were daily increasing ; repeated 
loans were required to defray the expenses of the war, which 
could only be negotiated in this medium, for no other was 
to be obtained. ‘These loans were in many cases taken up by 
individuals, who were favored with extraordinary advantages 
at the banks; they were the means of adding to the nominal 

value of the fictitious paper currency by increasing the de- 
mand, till at length such quantities were thrown on the public, 
as no reasonable man could expect would ever be redeemed 
by a metalic basis. ‘The prices of all kinds of commodities 
were carried up by this forced value of the medium of ex- 
change, and these again reacted in keeping up the nominal 
value of the currency. By reason of this ready demand for 
their paper, the banks made great dividends; no business 
held out such golden prospects as bank making, and as every 
body desired to be as rich as his.neighbor, and in the shortest 
way, these institutions multiplied with astonishing rapidity, 
till almost every obscure village in the country had its bank. 
The next thing was to loan money to every farmer and me- 
chanic who would borrow ; real estate was taken in pledge, 
and thereby its value raised to an unnatural elevation, just in 
proportion to the facility with which paper could be procured 
at the bank ; the higher the value, the more the paper, and 
the contrary. This farce was carried on for a time with 
overflowing success. At length the interest on the loans was 
demanded ; the borrowers could not pay; they obtained 
accommodations at the banks, and again these were renewed, 
and renewed, but this process afforded no ultimate relief to 
The money so easily obtained had. 
slipped as easily away ; and as the whole was a fiction, the 
mere shadow of a substantial medium, which did not exist, it 
is not wonderful that a shadow only was retained. As the 
bank makers began with nothing but paper and ink, and the 
borrowers paid nothing but property pledged on a fictitious 
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value, it was natural enough that the whole should end in 
nothing except a series of embarrassments, vexations, and 
distresses, i in which the folly and preposterous acts of the par- 
ties had involved themselves. ‘The ancient maxim, de nihilo 
nihilum, is not more true in physics, than in its application to 
this mode of creating riches. 

These remarks do not apply exclusively to any particular 
year or place. ‘The primary cause of the multiplication of 
banks was the annihilation of the old bank of the United 
States ; the evil was increased during the war; but it was 
not brought to its crisis till two or three years after the peace. 
Baltimore, from its local position, was deeply engaged in 
these operations ; as the business of the city became in some 
measure contracted by the blockade of the Chesapeake, and 
the banks were relieved from the wholesome check of specie 
payments, they allowed liberal credits to borrowers, and thus 
enabled individuals to negotiate extensive loans with the 
<sovernment, and to prosecute business on a scale much be- 
yond the limits of their actual means. ‘These indulgences 
contributed to unsettle, rather than establish the foundation of 
commerce ; however they might give a temporary spur to 
enterprise, they proved injurious in the end, not more to the 
individuals who received them, than to the banks themselves, 
and the community at large. 

After the peace with England in 1815, the merchants of 
Baltimore, in common with those of every other part of the 
United States, resumed their former commercial operations 
with enthusiasm and sanguine anticipations. The effect on 
the city was sudden and most encouraging ; a rapid influx of 
population immediately followed ; activity pervaded every 
class of society, and every branch of industry. Grounding 
enterprise on previous success, foreign commerce was taken 
up with avidity. ‘The vessels belonging to the port, which 
had been scattered in various parts of the United States 
during the war, were now called home; a considerable ac- 
cession to the tonnage had taken place by the prize ships, and 
by purchase from other places. The trade to China, Batavia, 
Bengal, and other parts of Asia was resumed ; the intercourse 
with Europe was briskly renewed ; and the accumulated pro- 
duce of the country was quickly despatched to the proper 
markets. European imports, and particularly British manu- 
factures, were introduced in the greatest abundance, and it 
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may be doubted whether at any period the business of Balti- 
more was more active, or its apparent prosperity more flat- 
tering, than for the three years succeeding the war. Real 
estate rose to a higher value than it had been known to pos- 
sess before, numerous dwelling houses were erected to 
accommodate the increasing population, and rents became 
exorbitant. 

But this delusive prosperity was not peculiar to Baltimore ; 
the whole country was drawn into the snare ; and the combi- 
nation of causes which led to it, arising from the great changes 
in the events of this country and of Europe, as well as its 
general and fatal consequences, are too well known to be 
dwelt upon here. For reasons sufficiently obvious to those 
who consider what has been said above, and some other par- 
ticulars which we proceed to state, Baltimore suffered more 
than any other city. 

In the first place, the spirit of enterprise, which had always 
existed here to an uncommon degree, and which had _ built 
up a large city with a rapidity unequalled in the annals of the 
whole world, broke out with an ardor proportioned to its 
former activity, and to the impatience with which it had sub- 
mitted to the restraints of the war. ‘The exuberance and 
quickening power of the commercial spirit of Baltimore, be- 
yond those of any other place, in many respects similarly sit- 
uated, are easily accounted for. Among the inhabitants, by 
whom the business of the city was transacted, scarcely one 
was a native ; they had come together from various quarters 
of the world, from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Holland, New England, and the middle and southern states ; 
each emigrant doubtless had his personal motives, but it was 
the spirit of enterprise which brought him there, and without 
which he would have staid at home. This was the predomi- 
nant trait in the character and habits of each individual; the 
mass of the population naturally harmonised with its compo- 
nent parts; and by this union of energy, feeling, and temper- 
ament, an extraordinary impulse was perpetually communi- 
cated to the wheels and springs of business. Add to this the 
knowledge, which the mass thus collected must have had of 
the markets and modes of commercial proceedings in other 
countries, and the facilities thus enjoyed for prosecuting every 
species of intercourse to the best advantage. These causes 
had produced wonders in creating the city, and in clothing it 
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with unexampled prosperity till 1815. From that date their 
action became too violent; their energy and scope were not 
suited to the times ; the great revulsion, which must necessa- 
rily take place on the cessation of a twenty five years’ san- 
guinary war in Europe, was not taken into the account; the 
new state of things growing out of the peace in this country 
was not anticipated ; and the very enterprise, which in other 
times had wrought so much for public and private good, now 
opened a broad road to disaster and ruin. 

But the greatest evil, which afflicted Baltimore, and one to 
which this excess of commercial activity may be at least par- 
tially ascribed, was that in which the banks had the chief 
share. ‘The origin of the mischief has already been hinted 
at; we will now pursue the subject into some other of its 
branches. 

We have seen, that before the war terminated, the banks 
were unrestrained in their issues of paper, and to accomplish 
this end they granted almost unlimited advantages to mer- 
chants. This practice increased on the temporary revival of 
commerce after the war, and by this encouragement an alarm- 
ing system of accommodation and interchange of responsibility 
took place between individuals, the fatal tendency of which was 
not anticipated, while the banks themselves were not pressed. 
The high price of provisions in the interior for the supply of 
the army during the war, and the creation of a vast number of 
minor banks in every quarter, had diffused through the coun- 
try an excess of circulating medium, which enabled country 
merchants not only to pay up old arrears in many cases con- 
sidered desperate, but also to make new purchases, and thus 
to establish a credit, which they used to its full extent. 
Meantime there existed between those places, which had 
what was called a metalic currency, or in which specie pay- 
ment was made at the banks, and those in which a paper 
currency only prevailed, a large difference of exchange, or 
discount, which operated as a serious embarrassment to every 
kind of business. ‘This difference between Boston and Balti- 
more was at one time from fifteen to twenty per cent in favor 
of the former, which difference increased as you approached 
Baltimore, and again as you proceeded south, though ina 
less ratio. ‘The difference extended in various degrees to 
the country banks, in proportion as they lost their credit ; 
traders in the interior were constant losers by the deprecia- 
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tion of the currency around them, and were unable to pay 
their debts contracted with the wholesale dealers, except ina 
currency which had fallen many per cent in value since the 
time of the purchase. 

At this crisis an equalisation of currency throughout the 
country, or the introduction of some medium, which should 
have a standard and uniform value, seemed to promise the 
only remedy for existing evils, and to indicate the only efli- 
cient means of restoring trade and confidence to a sound 
condition. ‘This was a principal argument for the establish- 
ment of a national bank, which soon followed. ‘To give 
credit and solidity to the institution it was set up on the basis 
of specie payment, and several millions of specie dollars were 
purchased in Europe to supply its vaults. It became neces- 
sary of course for the private banks to prepare for specie 
payment, if they would any longer sustain their credit, and 
not be ruined by the loss of business, and the depreciation of 
their bills. But this it was impossible to do at once, except in 
avery limited degree, and the state of commerce was not 
prepared for so sudden and considerable a curtailment of dis- 
counts as this measure required ; the effect was instantaneous 
embarrassment ; one institution and one individual pressed on 
another ; all were involved in engagements and responsibili- 
ties, from which they could be relieved in no other way than 
by a very gradual process. For surmounting the difficulties 
thus suddenly created, various methods were resorted to, 
each of which was almost equally desperate ; the results of 
ordinary commerce could not be waited for ; ruin threatened 
to be at the door before they could be realised ; and in many 
cases the remnant of private credit, that still remained, was 
employed in hazardous enterprises, which promised the most 
speedy means of raising money. 

The extraordinary manner in which the bank of the United 
States allowed its instalments to be paid, that is, by receiving 
in payment the very money of the bank itself, which had 
been lent on the security of the stock, induced many persons, 
who had sufficient influence in procuring these facilities, to 
embark deeply and desperately in the stock of that institu- 
tion, with the belief, no doubt, that its value would continue 
to be enhanced. Various projects were devised for forcing 
up the credit of the bank. The value of the stock actually 
advanced with considerable rapidity, the adventurers became 
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more and more sanguine, and were led on by this delusion 
to involve themselves deeper and deeper. By the practice 
of specie payment, to which the bank rigidly adhered, it 
was in no long time nearly drained of its supply. ‘The evil 
soon began to be felt ; the bank was compelled to press its 
debtors; the value of the stock first vacillated and then 
declined ; everything went backward faster than it had ad- 
vanced. ‘I'he administration of the bank became unpopu- 
lar, no sympatby was expressed for its embarrassments, a 
harsh investigation with unnecessary publicity exposed its 
situation, and injured its credit, so that in the space of a few 
weeks the stock fell nearly one third of its nominal value, 
and went down to ten per cent below par. The loss to the 
mass of the stockholders was several millions. ‘This con- 
summation took place in the year 1818; it ruined many, who 
had incautiously adventured their whole fortune in the specu- 
lation, and asa large number of the citizens of Baltimore 
were thus situated, the city met with a severe reverse in the 
losses they sustained. A principal part of the active com- 
mercial capital was drawn from its accustomed channels, 
several of the most enterprising merchants were deprived of 
their means, and even those who escaped the storm were 
terrified at the shock, and became doubtful, hesitating, timid, 
and inactive. ‘This may with truth be said to have been the 
darkest period in the history of Baltimore. 

For the two or three years succeeding this event commerce 
was languid, the value of real property was much reduced, 
and the aspect of the city bore obvious marks of decline. 
Within the last three years, however, a change auspicious in 
its presages of the future has gradually taken place, capital 
and enterprise are again becoming active, and the tranquil 
tenor of the times will be likely to settle commerce down on 
a more solid and secure foundation than heretofore. The 
fatal experience of the past will at least have the benefit of 
teaching no unprofitable lesson for the future, and of imposing 


‘a timely check on the operation of any similar cause, which 


may hereafter threaten to endanger the vital interests of the city. 

The subjoined tables exhibit a very full and complete view 
of the state of commerce in Baltimore, in the years 1822 
and 1823, as far as it can be ascertained from the value, kind, 
and quantity of its exports, and the amount sent to different 


countries both in American and foreign shipping. 
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From the Jast table we have the. following results, as the 
total amount of exports in two years. 


1822. 1823. 
Domestic articles in Amer. bottoms $2,917,989 $3,058,548 
* Foreign do. 323,245 361,511 
Foreign articles in Amer. do. 1,259,972 1,747,574 
7 ” Foreign do. 19,150 96,281 





Total export to foreign countries $ 4,520,356 $5,263,909 


It appears from these results, that the increase in the 
amount of exports during the year 1823 was $743,553. In 
the year 1824 the increase has been much larger, as the trade 
to Europe and the West Indies has been gaining, and that of 
South America in particular has advanced very rapidly. 

From the first table it will be seen, that flour and tobacco 
are the two chief articles of export. In fact these two amount 
to nearly as much as all the rest. The prices of these arti- 
cles are so fluctuating, and that of tobacco in particular de- 
pends so much on the quality, at all times extremely variable, 
that it is impossible to form any exact estimate. We have 
seen the average stated by good authority to be about fifty 
dollars a hogshead. At this rate the amount exported in 
1823 would be $1,086,650. Allowing the average of flour 
to be four dollars and a half a barrel, the amount exported 
in the same year would be $ 1,102,288. 

The following table will show the quantity of wheat flour 
inspected in Baltimore annually, during the last twentyfive 


years, that is, from 1798 to 1823 inclusive. 





























Yrs.| Bbls. [1-2 Bbls.|| Yrs.{ Bbls. 1-2 Bbls. | 

1798) 247,046 | 17,612 ||1811} 516,269} 27,566 H The year 1808 was in- 
1799} 264,211] 18,639 |/1812) 537,988] 29,423 | fluenced by the embargo. 
1800} 265,797| 15,227 ||1813} 285,466} 11,854 || 1812. First year of the 
1801) 349,749} 19,604 |)1814/. 154,816] 2,699 Hate war, but large ship- 
1802! 368,705} 21,857 ||1815) 381,580; 13,525 ments were made under 
1803} 396,178 | 21,060 ||1816} 387,780} 14,392 ||British licenses, to supply 
1804| 255,232| 11,223 ||1817} 392,676 | 12,215 ||their troops in Spain and 
1805; 326,988} 17,007 ||1818) 434,865; 19,052 Portugal. 

1806 342,425) 16,698 ||1819) 454,469) 22,468 || 1813 and 1814. Con- 
1807} 479,429 | 21,542 |/1820) 570,551} 23,004 ||tinuation. of war, but li- 
1808] 255,191 5,984 ||1821] 469,920 | 27,766 | censes ceased. 

1809} 413,169 | 20,219 |/1822} 413,231} 33,461 | 

1810! 354,259! 19,392 |/1823| 427,366! 30,204 | 
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If we take the difference between the whole quantity in- 
spected tn 1823, and that shipped to foreign countries, as 
specified in the table of exports above, we shall have 197,513 
barrels for the quanuty of Baltimore flour consumed that year 
in the United States. From these accounts it would seem, 
that Baltimore has been for many years the largest flour mar- 
ket in the world. New York is perhaps the next, although 
we have not at hand the means of ascertaining the annual 
amount of inspections. ‘The returns of Philadelphia give 
270,527 barrels for 1822, and 296,171 for 1823, being a 
little more than two thirds the amount for the same years in 
Baltimore. 

In the city, and within the compass of twenty miles around 
it, are upwards of sixty flour and corn mills, of various classes 
and descriptions, the capital invested in which is somewhat 
more than $1,200,000. Four of these are ranked in the first 
class, three of which are moved by water and one by steam. 
The greatest year’s work performed by one of these mills has 
been 32,000 barrels. ‘The others have made from 26,000 to 
27,000 barrels each, and either of them can make 200 bar- 
rels in 24 hours. ‘The average, one year with another, is 
from 16,000 to 18,000 annually. There are seven mills of 
the second class, which perform less, never having done more 
than 23,000 a year, and averaging from 11,000 to 13,000. 
They can make from 100 to 120 barrels in 24 hours. Four- 
teen mills of the third class average about 9,000, and four of 
the fourth class about 4,000 each. The fifth class embraces 
all that remain, and they are of various power and extent. 

It is natural to suppose, that where so much property 
is invested, and operations are conducted on so broad a 
scale, great perfection would be attained in the economy of 
business, and the construction of machinery. Such is the 
case with the Maryland flour mills; improvements dictated 
by experience have been introduced, and a mill of the first 
class in full action presents a combined impression of power, 
ingenuity, and quick execution, which can hardly fail to as- 
tonish the mind, that contemplates it for the first time. 

The following table indicates the amount of inspections, in 
the city of Baltimore, of some of the principal articles brought 
to that-market during the last thirteen years, or from 1811 to 
(823 inclusive. | 
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ara Pork. ‘Beef, ‘THerrings| s.| Shad. Lard. |Butter.{ Domestic 
| bbls, | Dbls.| bbls. bbis. kegs Weasks kegs. Spirits. 
1811! 10,847'2,364) 33,711 | 5,338! 5.070 | 3.437| 985.041 cals. 
1812} 6,590/5,386) 43,096 | 5,556| 5,362 2.439! 977,031 — 
1813) 2,722/1,898! 23,118 | 2,706) 2,626 1,872! 788,139 
1814 3,488) 902} 18.903 2,007) 1,461 1,539 | 726,099 
1315. 3,970/4,984] 95-401 | 3,861} 5465 | 5,305] 767,910 
1816 8,477/3,315| 45,799 | 5.350; 3.933 | 6.677/ 994/581 
1817, 7,776 6,631] 51,353 | 6,379) 5,105 | 7,374! 953,460 
1818 14,836)4,605 | 56,452 | 7,028 | 4,686 | 3,504 1.545.720 
1819| 8,746/4,529} 61,365 |11,672| 6,823 | 4,798 |1,487,052 
1820) 8,685/5,001 | 41,452 | 7,658} 6,130 | 5,410 /1,427,796 
1821 12,964 4,458 | 46,663 | 8,771; 5229 | 1,641 1,399,647 
1822; 9,992)2,379 | 37,526 | 6,595] 15,101 | 7,302 |1,578,030 
IS23) 7, 3742, 709 | 47,222 | 6862) 9,027 | 8,502 |1,046,442 


Averag e for 
the last 10) i 


| 
years. il 


Flaxseed pa slap an calla of importance in the export 
trade, but for some reason the inspection has been imperfect. 
Some years exhibit no returns. In 1815 the number of 
hogsheads inspected was 5,907, and in 1823 it was 3437. 
The table of exports gives 25,417 bushels for the quantity 
exported this latter year. 

The preceding details are sufficient to enable the reader 
to obtain a general acquaintance with the present state of 
commerce in Baltimore, and to convince him that the extent 
of its resources and intercourse is such, as to insure the 
stability of its commercial character, and a gradual and uni- 
form growth, as the population and. business of the country 
increase. We will now touch on another subject nearly 
allied to the above, aud ove which is every hour assuming a 
more important bearing on the future prospects of the capital 
of Maryland. ‘The manufacturmg interest is now taking deep 
yoot there, and the facilities for prosecuting it with effect and 
advantage are so great, that it. may be expected, at no distant 
day, to become a powerful and certain auxiliary in contri- 
buting to the wealth, prosperity, and advancement of the city. 

The geological features of the country, around the western 
head waters of the Chesapeake, are peculiarly favorable for 
the attainment and use of water power in propelling machine- 
ry. The streams running into the Bay are numerous ; the 
alluvial soil on its margin is so narrow, that the tide water 
almost washes the base of the hilly formation ; the country 
eradually rises to an elevation of several hundred feet in suc- 


6,292 | 5,305 


43,213 6,618 | 
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cessive ridges as you go into the interior, down which the 
waters are precipitated in their progress to the Bay. So re- 
markably is this the case in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
that five of the principal streams were by the first settlers 
emphatically denominated from this circumstance the Falls. 
Eight streams, each of which is capable of being converted 
in a greater or less degree to the purposes of giving motion 
to machinery, discharge themselves within a small distance of 
the city. 

The table on the next page is constructed on the principle 
well ascertained, that the power required to drive a pair of six 
feet burr millstones is equal to a ten horse power of a steam 
engine, or to that employed for 2000 spindles in cotton manu- 
facture with their appendant machinery. From this calcula- 
tion it appears, that there is, near the city, water powe 
sufficient for 472,000 spindles, and that a power equal to 
324,000 spindles is now employed in various kinds of manu- 
factures, leaving 148,000 still unemployed. And it will be 
observed, that the whole of this power, with the exception of 
three streams, the Great Gunpowder, Winter’s Run, and Pa- 
tapsco, is within ten mzles of Baltimore. 

Mr Trimble, member of Congress from Kentucky, in his 
letter to his constituents on the subject of the proposed Ohio 
and Chesapeake Canal, says, that ‘there is no equal space 
of ground in the Union, that has so much natural water power, 
united with as many local facilities, as the circle around Bal- 
timore of thirty miles radius ;? and General Harper gives it 
as his opinion, in his speech ot canals, not from actual calcu- 
lation, but from data in which he confides, that a semicircle of 
twenty miles radius, of which Baltimore is the centre, ‘ con- 
tains water power sufficient to put in motion from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 spindles, with a corresponding number of looms, 
and all the machinery necessary for their repair and their 
complete operation.” p. 36. Less than one fourth of this, 
he says, is now occupied by flour mills. 
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The three first cotton factories in the neighborhood of Bal- 
timore, namely, the Union, Pawhatan, and Washington, were 
established during the commercial restrictions just before the 
late war with England, and were of course greatly favored in 
their early progress by the circumstances of the times. Soon 
after the war they began to feel the influence of European 
competition, and to decline. ‘Too much capital had been 
embarked in these enterprises, however, to abandon them, 
and they were pursued with zeal and energy in defiance of 
many difficulties. ‘I'he people in the interior had gradually 
become accustomed to the use of these domestic fabrics, and 
they were not easily disposed to relinquish them in favor of 
European or India goods, which were found, in those main 
qualities of strength and durability, to be inferior to our own. 
This circumstance, and the success of the factories in the 
eastern states, were strong inducements not only to persevere 
in what had been done, but also to engage in new under- 
takings. Other establishments were erected with improved 
machinery, the proprietors of which, profiting by the experi- 
ence and errors of their predecessors, have found their anti- 
cipations abundantly realised. Factories are now multiplying, 
built on the best construction and with the modern improve- 
ments, and there is little reason to doubt, that the water power 
now unemployed will be converted to purposes of manufac- 
ture, chiefly of cotton, ‘The greater part of the yarn manu- 
factured at present is wrought into cloth, either by power 
looms at the factories, or by hand looms in and about the 
city. ‘The western and south western states purchase and 
consume large quantities of this fabric ; the Spanish and Bra- 
zilian provinces in South America and Mexico begin to make 
a large demand ; and the fairest promises are held out for 
the prosperity and success of this branch of industry. 

The names, number of spindles, and capacity of the cottor 
factories around Baltimore, may be learnt from the annexed 
table. 
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The Union Factory, which stands first on the list in the 
table, and is ten miles from the city, enjoys very great advan- 
tages, as described by General Harper. ‘The canal, or mill 
race, is about a mile and a quarter in length, raining a fall 
sufficient for two sets of wheels, one below the other ; and the 
quantity of water is estimated to be sufficient for eight wheels 
to each set. This gives sixteen wheels, each of which can 
put in motion 5000 spindles with all the accompanying ma- 
chinery. This makes 80,000 spindles upon one stream, and 
within the space of a mile and a half.’ The table estimates 
the capacity of the works now built, when carried into full 
operation, to be 10,000 spindles. 

The Savage Factory is an establishment recently erected, 
sixteen miles from the city, and half a mile from the bridge 
where the Washington turnpike crosses the Patuxent. In its 
local situation, water power, and ready intercourse with the 
city, it possesses uncommon advantages. ‘The fall is 50 feet, 
and as the whole body of the river, if necessary, can be turned 
into the canal, the water is sufficient to carry several wheels. 
The machinery thus far used has been constructed with great 
care after the best models, embracing all the late improve- 
ments. In connexion with this factory a very extensive and 
complete bleaching establishment has been put in operation. 

The Warren Factory employs six hundred persons, and is 
beginning to execute cotton prints. ‘This factory and some 
others, of which we have not been able to obtain particular 
information, are represented as in a state of rapid prosperity. 

There is a thriving woollen factory five miles from town, 
containing 650 spindles, and 22 power and hand looms, with 
every branch of machinery necessary for manufacturing su- 
perfine cloth and kerseymeres. The establishment employs 
70 persons, and works 750 pounds of wool in a week. 

A few miles from the town, and in different situations, are 
four extensive Iron Works; ore is abundant and they are 
carried on with a large profit to the proprietors. An esta- 

blishment for manufacturing copper into a great variety of 
articles, works annually about 600,000 pounds of raw copper. 
In Frederick County, Maryland, there are coppermines of 
considerable promise, which produce a rich sulphuret ;_ they 
have been but partially wrought, and their extent and im 
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portance are not fully known. The copper, which covers 
the great dome of the Capitol at Washington, was manufac- 
tured from the ore of these mines. In the city a chemical 
laboratory on a large scale is in operation, and manufactures 
almost all kinds of chemical preparations used in the arts and 
in medicine, such as allum, vitriol, aqua fortis, chrome yellow, 
and the acids generally. Chrome in its crude state, so rare 
in most parts of the world, is found in great quantities in 
Baltimore county. A white lead manufactory works about 
250 tons of the raw material annually, some of which is 
brought from Missouri, and the remainder from a mine re- 
cently discovered in Wythe county, Virginia, which is the 
best, and of an uncommonly pure quality. Glass, shot, iron 
casts, printers’ types, pottery, sugar refining, distilling, sad- 
dlery, leather, hats, house furniture, oilcloth carpeting, agri- 
cultural implements, and various other manufactures, which 
we cannot here enumerate, are prosecuted in Baltimore, give 
employment to a large number of persons, and add to the 
wealth of the town. 

In looking over the brief historical and statistical sketch 
here given, it will be seen that the rapid and prosperous 
crowth of Baltimore may be referred to three or four promi- 
nent causes, in many respects peculiar to that city. In the 
first place, the local situation of the town ensured to it extra- 
ordinary advantages, in presenting the nearest market to the 
western country, and especially in concentrating to one point 
a great proportion of the trade of the Chesapeake, which was 
before divided among several small ports. Wealthy planters 
formerly shipped their produce, and imported European and 
West India supplies in their own names. As the city in- 
creased, they found it more convenient to seek a market 
there, both to dispose of their produce and make their. pur- 
chases. This gave employment to agents, brokers, mer- 
ehants, shipbuilders, and seamen, whose wages and _ profits, 
derived from this business of effecting the exchange between 
the planter and foreign manufacturer, helped to build up the 
town. Secondly, the fast sailing vessels built in the Chesa- 
peake, and nowhere else, contributed more than any one 
cause, probably, to the unexampled prosperity of trade at 
times, when other commercial cities of the Union were either 


languishing, or making but a slow progress. A third cause 
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was the almost exclusive intercourse with St Domingo for a 
long period, when commerce to that island was exceedingly 
profitable. Fourthly, the two great staples, flour and tobacco, 
for which the demand is always sure, and the supply unfail- 
ing. And lastly we may add, as by no means the least cause, 
the enterprising spirit of the people, much more energetic in 
its combined and continued action, than that of any other city 
in the United States, for reasons already assigned. 

These causes, some of them from their very nature, and 
others from the change of times and circumstances, do not 
any longer exist in the same force and bearing as formerly ; 
and in looking to the future progress of the city, no accurate 
predictions can be made from the results of the past. The 
trade of the Chesapeake, enough of itself to support a Jarge 
city, will always centre there, but this trade will hereafter be 
steady and uniform, unmarked by such sudden changes as 
occurred in the early days of the rising capital. It will sus- 
tain itself, and increase, as the inhabitants multiply on the 
borders of the Bay, and in the country watered by the rivers 
flowing into it, and thus secure to Baltimore permanently from 
this quarter the advantages already gained. As to swift sail- 
ing vessels, their superiority will no doubt continue to be felt 
in making quick voyages, but this superiority in times of 
peace and tranquillity is of comparatively little consequence. 
The great benefits of these vessels can be experienced only 
when commerce is shackled by the restrictions of war, and 
the seas are infested with hostile navies and privateers. The 
West India trade will always be profitable to Baltimore, as it 
takes off provisions, the supply of which is inexhaustible, 
and the demand large, and returns coffee and sugar, pro- 
ducts of very extensive and increasing consumption in the 
United States. 

Of all these and other ordinary sources of commerce Bal- 
timore will retain a full proportion, but the advantages, which 
may be considered peculiar to this city, and on which its 
future prosperity will very much depend, are its uncommon 
facilities for manufactures, beyond those of any other place in 
the middle and southern States, and the profitable trade that 
will necessarily be kept up in manufactured articles with the 
western country and South America. By means of good 
roads the communication with the interior is direct and easy. 
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Between the years 1805 and 1510 three turnpikes were 
made by chartered companies, leading from the city to differ- 
ent. points in Pennsylvania and the western part of Maryland. 
These were called the York, Reistertown, and Frederick- 
town turnpikes, and were built in the most thorough and sub- 
stantial manner, to resist the weight and wear of the enor- 
mous waggons in which flour, wheat, and other produce are 
usually brought to market. ‘The average cost of these roads 
was irom 8,000 to 10,000 dollars a mile. More recently 
four other turnpike roads have been finished, the Washington, 
the Falls, Belle Air, and Havre de Grace, making in the 
whole, seven broad and well constructed avenues proceeding 
from the city to various parts of the country. 

The great national road from Wheeling to Cumberland has 
been continued by the banks in Baltimore, and three other 
banks'.in the western districts of Maryland. They were 
required by the state to make fiftyeight miles of this road 
on the same construction as the national road. This duty 
was imposed as a condition of the renewal of their charters 
in. 1814,,and the average cost was something more than 
8000, dollars a mile. The banks are allowed to establish toll 
gates, A break of afew miles between the termination of 
this read and of the Fredericktown turnpike has since been 
finished, and now the line of communication between Balti- 
more and Wheeling is complete, over one of the best roads 
in the world.* 

Notwithstanding the new direction, which steamboat naviga- 
tion has given to the trade of the west, and, notwithstanding 
the quick intercourse thus established between, New Orleans 
and the upper country, yet the great states of Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Indiana, will always look mainly to the east for 
their market. In addition to the distance of these. states 


* Some idea may be formed of the intercourse, which has existed between 
the tide waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware, and the Ohio, by the following 
statements. In the year ending May 1818, there passed through the gate ‘at 
Chesnut Ridge, on the road leading from. Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 2698 
teams of six horses, 2412 of five horses, and 281 of four horses, amounting 
in the whole to 5391 teams, none of which was less than four horses: During 
the same year it was caleulated that 10 waggons a day left Philadelphia for 
the west, the freight of each averaging $200, making the annual amount for 
freight $730, 000. In the month of “October, 1817, there passed through the 
turnpike gate near Bedford, Pennsylvania, 4419 persons going to the west, 
and 2979 coming east. This was before the road from Baltimore to W heeling 


was finished. 
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from’ New Orleans, which is the centre of commercial action, 
the south western states will always have the advantage of 
them by anticipating the market, both on account of their 
proximity, and from the circumstance, that the Ohio is closed 
with ice for some weeks in the year while the navigation of 
the Mississippi is unobstructed. In short, whatever view we 
take of the subject, nothing is more obvious, than that, if a 
water communication is opened from the western to the atlan- 
tic states, nearly the whole trade of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana will flow in this direction. ‘Their produce will be 
sold here in exchange for ourhome manufactures and foreign 
imports. Large droves of live stock, especially hogs, are 
now driven every year from the banks of the Ohio in Ken- 
tucky, to Ba ltimore, in pre: ference to being packed on the 
spot and sent down the river by a more speedy convey- 
ance to the New Orleans market. The New York canal will 
draw through Lake Erie for the present the produce of the 
northern parts of Ohio and Indiana ; but when the magnifi- 
cent project of threading the Alleganies with a canal, and 
uniting the Ohio, nay, the great lakes themselves, with the 
Chesapeake, : shall be put in execution, which, since recent 
surveys would seem to prove it practicable, may be expected 
at no distant day, then the entire trade of these three states 
will ‘flow into this channel, as being the shortest and most 
expeditious route to the tide waters of the Atlantic. 

In this event Baltimore will mevitably become the chief 
mart of western produce, and possess an almost exclusive 
privilege of sending over the mountains supplies of home 
manufactures and foreign products. Georgetown, Washing- 
ton, and Alexandria will doubtless be sreatly benefited by 
such a communication to the west, but the local situation of 
these towns is not such, as to enable any one or all of them 
to gain the ascendency already held by Baltimore. A canal 
from the Potomac to the city will remove the obstacles of 
distance, and in this respect will place these several towns 
en'an equal footing. But without reference to this brilliant, 
and as some think rather dubious scheme of j joining the great 
waters of the east and west, Baltimore must in any event 
derive a great and an increasing profit from its intercourse 
with. the peal partly for reasons already suggested, and 
partly from the fact, that manufacturing establishments cannot 
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be advantageously erected on a large scale, either to the east or 
the west of the mountains. From the Potomac to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the country on the seaboard is alluvial and level 
to the distance of a hundred miles from the coast. Over this 
space there is probably not a single water fall, that could 
carry the wheel of a cotton factory ; and when you arrive at 
the first ridge of original formation, the ascent is commonly 
so gradual, that but little water power can be gained. If you 
reach the mountains, where the fall is more sudden, the 
streams have become so much diminished, and so uncertain, 
as to offer no encouragement to manufacturing operations ; 
and what is a still more serious obstacle, you are at a point 
so remote from water communication, that the expense of 
transporting the raw material would be sufficient to swallow 
up all the profits to be derived from the best local advantages. 
These remarks apply with very few exceptions to the whole 
range of the southern states, and show very clearly that 
manufactures will never be attempted there on any other than 
a very limited scale. 

The same view may be taken, though with more restric- 
tions, of the great valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio, as 
well as of the regions embraced in the immense range of the 
Alleganies. It is a fact universally admitted, we believe, that 
the geological conformation of the country throughout the 
west is such, as to give but very little fall to the rivers, and 
consequently to afford a comparatively small amount of water 
power. Moreover, the expense of procuring the raw mate- 
rial, and of establishing and carrying on factories, will be such, 
that agricultural labor, which shall at the same time enhance 
the value of lands, and procure manufactured articles at a 
reasonable price, will for many years at least be much more 
profitable to the western capitalist. Whoever has wandered 
among the bold and majestic ridges of the Alleganies in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
must have been forcibly struck with the manner in which the 
streams of water find their way among them. From Catskill 
to Georgia this range of mountains is composed almost ‘uni+ 
formly of parallel ridges, running from north east to south 
west, broken here and there apparently to let the small 
streams pass through; and these, after creeping silently and 
quietly along the bases of the mountains, by many and intri- 
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cate windings, gather themselves at length into rivers, and 
seek.a passage over an almost imperceptible declivity to; the 
plain country below. Nothing is more rare than to, come 
upon a water fall, or even a rapid, among the Alleganies, and 
if we except the Falling Spring in Virginia, and Harper’s 
Ferry, the latter more famous for the combined effect of its 
natural scenery, than the descent of the mingled waters of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah, we do not remember one that has 
caught the-attention of travellers. It is a curious fact, also, 
that for hundreds of miles amidst the Alleganies the traveller 
sees no lakes, or natural ponds, so common in mountainous 
countries. But this subject needs not be pursued. Our 
only purpose is to draw from these remarks the conclusion, 
that the south and west will never be manufacturing districts, 
and that Baltimore, from its immense local advantages, and 
its being on the border of these regions, will always enjoy. 
peculiar privileges, and cannot fail under any circumstances 
to maintain a lucrative and growing trade with the interior. 
Since the great road was finished, and especially within. the 
last year, this business has been constantly gaining, and thus 
far most fully confirms in practice the results to which we 
bave come from general considerations. Its beneficial influ- 
ence Wi giving a new spur to the commerce of the city, and 
encouraging its present improvements, are most obvious. It 
is now in contemplation to set up a line of transport waggons, 
to ply day and night between Baltimore and Wheeling. 

The South American trade will open a wide field for the 
enterprise of Bahimore, particularly in providing a new mar- 
ket for its great staple of flour, and its manufactures. During 
the last year this trade has rapidly increased in the city, sixty 
vessels having sailed for different ports in South America, 
being more than double the number that sailed the year 
preceding. . This increase is considerably greater than that 
of any other city, even of New York, and, although it will 
have a limit, it augurs well for the interest, which Baltimore 
will eventually retain in the extensive intercourse, that will 
grow up between the United States and the new Republics. 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting the 
influence, which the crosscut canal, now making from the 
Delaware to the Chesapeake, will have on the city. For 
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ourselves we see no room for but one opinion ; the effect will 
be highly beneficial both to Philadelphia and Baltimore ; each 
city will receive an advantage from having an easy and quick 
intercourse between the two. It has been feared, that the 
trade of the Susquehanna, which now descends to Baltimore, 
will go up to Philadelphia through this canal. There is no 
ground for such a fear. That portion of produce now trans- 
ported across tke country from Columbia may possibly take 
this direction; but the mass of produce coming down the 
river to seek a market will continue to go to Baltimore as at 
present, for the plain reason, that the freight will be cheaper. 
From the mouth of the Susquehanna to Baltimore there is a 
direct sloop navigation down the Bay, but on the route to 
Philadelphia there will be the expense, trouble, and delay of 
transhipment at the entrance of the canal, and also the tolls 
for passing, and all this over and above the cost of taking the 
produce at once to Baltimore ; nor is it to be admitted as 
possible, that the difference between the markets of the two 
cities will ever be such, as to warrant this sacrifice. In fact, 
the canal will rather have a tendency to equaiise the markets 
of the two places, and in this respect, if any advantage occurs 
on either side, it will be on that of Baltimore, as this port 
approximates more nearly the interior. . 

The legislature of Maryland has taken measures to ascer- 
tain the practicability of cutting a canal along the margin of 
the Susquehanna, to the bottom of the last fall on that river, 
and thence across the country to Baltimore. But the ex- 
pense of the work threatens to be so formidable, as to forbid 
the hope that it will soon be executed. By some persons a 
preference is given to the plan of deepening the river, re- 
moving obstructions, and thus procuring a safe passage for 
boats ; but this labor, we apprehend, will be little less effect- 
ual than that of the daughters of Danaus. The greater the 
number of obstructions removed, the faster the waters will 
run off, and expose yet new and more numerous intruders 
peering above the surface, or lurking beneath the waves. 

A very accurate and complete survey has recently been 
made, not only of the harbor of Baltimore, but also of the Pa- 
tapsco river to its outlet at North Point, and of the Bay itself 
as far down as Annapolis. ‘This work was wholly executed 
under the immediate direction of Lewis Brantz, Esq. partly 
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at, the expeuse of the city, and partly of several insurance 
companies, with the express purpose of facilitating..the navi- 
gation of the river and harbor. And it gives.us particular 
pleasure to have an opportunity here of acknowledging our 
obligation to this gentleman, for the essential aid he.has ren- 
dered us in furnishing many of the commercial details, facts, 
and tables, which have been woven. into this article. | His 
long residence in the city, and his practical acquaintanee with 
its commerce, qualify him to speak with confidence and ac- 
curacy on this subject. Mr Braatz’s chart of the Patapsco 
is of great importance to those, who navigate that. river. 
This chart, and his chart of the harbor, together with Mr 
Poppleton’s map of the city, comprise a series of accurate 
and beautiful delineations, not surpassed by any attempts of 
the kind, which bave come under our notice, and are equally 
creditable to the active spirit of the citizens, who fostered 
such undertakings, and to the skill and talents of the gentle- 
men, who executed them. 

Our remarks on the commercial history and advantages of 
Baltimore have run to so great a length, that no room is left 
for the observations we had contemplated on the internal 
features of the city, its topography, improvements, police, in- 
stitutions, public buildings, means of education, benevolent 
associations, and other things, which contribute to show the 
character of a people. It may be said with confidence, how- 
ever, that there has never been any deficiency of public spirit 
and generous enterprise in promoting all these objects, as far 
as the condition.of a growing city required, or the habits and 
occupations of a commercial people would allow. | In beauti- 
ful. and finished specimens of architecture, Baltimore is-un- 
rivalled in this country ; and the patriotism and liberality, that 
erected the two monuments, by which it is now adorned, de- 
serve praise and emulation. The dates of all the principal 
improvements in the city, and a brief notice of them, may be 
found in Mr Griffith’s work, to which we have already refer- 
ed, and which, as its title purports, is strictly a book of annals. 

One of the best institutions, which has been established in 
the city for many years, is the Atheneum lately organised, 
and now in operation. An elegant and spacious building has 
been erected for the purpose, one hundred and seventeen 
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feet long, by eightyone wide, affording accommodations of a 
very superior kind for a library, reading rooms, and a musical 
saloon. A stronger indication of a desire to diffuse know- 
ledge and encourage intellectual refinement and good taste, 
or a more honorable testimony of a spirit of literary improve- 
ment, could not have been given. It was a remark of Mr 
Hinkley in his Address on the occasion of laying the corner 
stone of this building, ‘that intelligence and virtue are the 
strength and beauty of a republic, and every true patriot must 
rejoice to witness any new means for their advancement.’ 
Nothing could be more just, or better expressed, and while 
the citizens of Baltimore exhibit such tokens of their patriot- 
ism, they will build monuments, more durable than marble or 
brass, of their love of country and freedom, of their respect 
for the wise who have planned, and the brave who have de- 
fended our political and civil institutions. 





Arr. V.—Johann Gottfried von Herder’s siimmtliche Werke. 


Zur schonen Lateratur und Kunst. A 


John G. Herder’s complete Works, relating to Belles Lettres 
and the Arts. 


Or the men of letters in Germany, who contributed to 
elevate the reputation and improve the taste of their country, 
few were so distinguished for variety of attainments, industry, 
and the love of pure morality, as Herder. Without pos- 
sessing great originality, he had still that power of genius, 
which gives life to acquisitions, and knew how to enrich and 
strengthen his mind by diligence in study and the faithful ex- 
ertion of his faculties. The character of his mind was poetic; 
yet as nature had denied him the highest qualifications of the 
poet, and he was conscious of his own inability to tread firmly 
in the * heaven of invention,’ he contented himself with occu- 
pations suited to his capacities, taking the widest range through 
the literature of almost every age and nation, to which he 
could gain access, and returning from his excursions with 
noble spoils. He knew how to estimate the excellence of 
others ; he could hold his mind aloof from the objects by 
which he was immediately surrounded, and enter upon the 
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study of a foreign work, as if he had been of the country, for 
which it was originally designed. Being possessed of great 
skill in the use of his own language, he was able to transfer 
into it the lighter graces no less than the severe lessons of 
foreign poets. ‘To turn over some parts of his works is as to 
walk in a botanical garden, where the rare and precious plants 
of other countries, which thrive in climates the most distant 
and most different, are artificially yet safely collected, and 
planted without injury in soils suited to their natures. The 
ancient songs of the Scots, the pleasing ballads of the olden 
times in England, the little poems, which have been revived 
in the recent popular selections from the early English writers, 
the tales and canzons of the French, the Spaniards, the Ita- 
lians, are many of them to be found among his works, neatly 
and accurately translated into the German. 

But not only the beauties of the literature of the west, the 
finest sayings of Sadi and other oriental poets, the Greek 
convivial songs, the most blooming flowers from the Grecian 
Anthology, those odes of Horace, those poems of Persius and 
other Latin authors, which breathed a high moral spirit, are 
introduced in his pages, and either arranged in separate col- 
lections, or pleasantly interwoven amidst his criticisms, his 
moral reasonings, and his remarks on history and man.  In- 
deed some of the volumes of his works may be compared to 
a fanciful piece of mosaic, composed of costly stones from all 
parts of the world, and if not always arranged in the very 
best taste, at least always rich in themselves, and well fit- 
ted to gratify the observer. He did more than translate. 
Wherever he found a beautiful idea, a just and happy image 
or allegory, he would seize upon it, and, giving it a form 
suited to his own taste, present it to the world anew. Deep- 
ly versed in biblical criticism, he often met amidst the rubbish 
of verbal commentators and allegorical expositors, many cu- 
rious and instructive fables, narrations, proverbs, and compati- 
sons. These he did not fail to select, to amplify and arrange, 
and thus put in currency again many a bright thought, which 
lay covered with the rust of learning, or buried under a mass 
of useless criticisms. He collected the ballads of the Spa- 
nish Cid, and formed of them a continued poem ; he seized 
on ideas in the eastern as in the classic mythology, and 
wrought them into beautiful and instructive fictions ; he se- 
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lected from the writings of men, whose minds had an influ- 
ence on their age, the thoughts which characterised them, 
and thus gathered a magazine of practical wisdom. In fa- 
bles, dialogues, and familiar letters, in poems and allegories, 
imitated, translated, or original, he alike endeavored to please 
and to teach lessons of goodness. It may be said of Herder, 
that he passed his life in tranquil industry, possessed of a 
delicate perception of the beautiful, cherishing in himself and 
others a love of learning, creating as.it were anew the thoughts 
of the wise and good, and always employed in disseminating 
a knowledge of what seemed to him the elements of virtue, 
and cherishing and promoting whatever can improve or adorn 
humanity. 

And what is humanity ? Herder would have answered, 
the best part of human nature; the sum of good affections, 
generous dispositions, and noble principles of action, by which 
man is capable of being moved and guided. This idea of 
humanity was one, which possessed his affections and _ his re- 
verence. It was the favorite subject of his thoughts, and he 
delighted to believe and to gather proofs, that men are be- 
coming more and more humane. Others have loved to revile 
mankind, in the bitter spirit of satire, with the vindictive 
temper of misanthropy, to speak evil, not of the manners of 
their own times only, but of human nature, and so to deny 
the best and most cheering part of the creed of philanthropy. 
Herder had no fondness for collecting examples of human 
folly or crime. He felt that the world is full of beauty and 
excellence, and that man is the fairest and most exalted part 
of the visible creation, and, being by the character of his 
mind opposed to that cold and distrustful selfishness, which will 
not confide in others, he loved to warm his heart with con- 
templating the examples of purity and disinterested virtue, of 
highminded patriotism and ardent devotedness to the welfare 
of mankind. And he, who is conversant with Herder’s writ- 
ings, will be disposed to think, that the world has been rich 
in such examples, and that men, who have been gifted be- 
yond measure by a bountiful and gracious Providence, have 
almost always associated the light of virtue with the brilliancy 
of genius. 

Herder was the son of a poor Prussian schoolmaster. He 
received his literary education in Konigsberg, at a time, 
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when the chair of philosophy in that very respectable uni- 
versity. was filled by Kant, who, as a metaphysician, has had 
perhaps no rival among his countrymen but Fichte;* and 
though Herder devoted himself eagerly to the study of the- 
ology, yet he was deeply interested in pursuits, connected with 
philosophy and elegant literature. Hardly twentyone years of 
age, amidst all his cares as a responsible instructer at the 
Gymnasium of Riga, he came before the public in 1765, with 
criticisms on the men and subjects, which then attracted most 
generally the attention of his countrymen. German litera- 
ture had received a powerful impulse, and was rapidly rising ; 
Herder felt the inspiration, which had been breathed into 
Klopstock and Lessing, and the other fine minds of that day, 
and was desirous of accomplishing his part in guiding the 
taste and thoughts of the public. Though so young he wrote 
with freedom, and considering that a public declaration of 
opinion must be a sincere one, he did not reason coldly on 
matters of taste, but communicated his ideas and sentiments 
with all that warmth, in which they existed in his mind. His 
manner was not without pretensions, but his work was obvi- 
ously the production of a man, who thought clearly, pursued 
his end with unwavering steadiness, and expressed himself 
with youthful sincerity. In this he acted wisely. If a young 
man dares to praise and blame those, whose reputation is 
already established, it is his safest course to explain the im- 
pressions, which their works have made upon himself, and to 
tell the truth frankly. Indeed, even in despotic countries, 
this has appeared the least dangerous plan of action, and the 
least likely to give offence. ‘ How shall you contrive,’ said 
the duke of Burgundy to the Abbe Choisy, ‘to insert in your 
history, that Charles the Sixth was a fool?’ ‘ My Lord,’ re- 
plied he, ‘I shall say, he was a fool.’ Lewis the Fourteenth 
began censuring his historian, Mezerai, for delineating Lewis 


* There is no justice in considering Kant, as the only great writer on meta- 
physics in Germany. He was the earliest i in point of time, in the new school, 
but Fichte has at this time ce rtainly as many followers, and perhaps as many 
admirers, as the sage of Konigsberg. In Fichte’s Addresses to the German 
nation, delivered in Berlin, many excellent, and withal some very extrava- 
gant notions on the subject of education, may be found. His little treatise on 
the end of man, Ueber die Bestimmung des Menschen, is well fitted to convey a 
general idea of his manner, while its ‘doctrine. will please those, who do not 
disregard the speculative sciences, and are not disposed to sneer at contem- 
plative habits of thought. 
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the Eleventh as a tyrant. ‘ Sire,’ replied he, with great hu- 
mility, ‘why was he a tyrant?’ The criticisms of Herder 
were well received, notwithstanding their novelty and bold- 
ness, for the German public, not less than any other, is will- 
ing now and then, that new opinions should be started, and 
ancient prejudices be somewhat alarmed, especially if the 
new opinions are just ones. Lessing, whose thoughts and 
criticisms are always clear and discriminating, prophecied of 
the young scholar, that he would either become a coxcomb, 
or one of the greatest of the German writers. It did not 
Jong remain a question, which of these he would become. 
Supported by an inward consciousness of worth, and a pleas- 
ant foreboding of his future usefulness and honor, be con- 
firmed his independence in thought and action, and soon 
began to enjoy the honors, which a vast nation pays to its 
literary benefactors, the guardians of its morals, and the pa- 
tient instructers of its youth. 

T’o one, who has not considered how much may be accom- 
plished by uninterrupted industry, how large the prospect is, 
which the student may command from his seclusion, it may 
seem impossible, that Herder should bave known so many 
languages, and the literature contained in them, and have 
known them so well. But he not only wrote on subjects 
connected with letters, like a man of taste and feeling, but 
also on subjects of theology like a man of learning. His 
Letters relating to the Study of Theology are full of instruc- 
tion and good sentiments, and his work On the Spirit of the 
Hebrew Poetry, though written subsequently to the lectures 
of Lowth, is full of original, profound, and interesting criti- 
cism, exhibiting the majesty of the Scriptures in many new 
views, and illustrating the rich imagery, the brilliant and 
sublime thoughts and language of the ancient prophets. Her- 


der reverenced the inspired men as the oracles of God, only 


in so far as revelations of wisdom and goodness are common 
to all the superior minds, with which Providence has blessed 
the world. Whilst these views are rejected, there still can 
be but one opinion of the successful effort, which he has made 
to vindicate the character of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
illustrate their claim to admiration for the beauties of their 


poetry. 
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While yet in the vigor of early manhood, after his mind 
had been enlarged by travelling in his own country, and a 
part of France, and after having passed five years at the 
court of the enlightened Prince of Buickeburg, Herder was 
invited to accept a professorship in theology at Gottingen, a 
university, then and still distinguished for the learning, inde- 
pendence of thought, fidelity, and talent of its numerous 
members. His election was made ineffectual by a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence. ‘The reigning king of England, 
in the exertion of his power as king of Hanover, and Rector 
of the University of Gottingen, put a negative upon the ap- 
pointment, because his majesty was informed, that Herder’s 
religious opinions were not orthodox. We make no com- 
ment on such an exertion of arbitrary power. The German 
princes at home were far more free and more just. They 
recognised the truth of the fact, that religion does not suffer 
from freedom of inquiry, that by the conditions of our being, 
the elevating feelings and faith, which connect man with his 
Maker, appear under the most various forms, and are mod- 
ified by the different circumstances of times and countries, 
by national character, and the diversity in the intellectual 
habits of all reasoning men. Herder received from the duke 
of Weimar an invitation to repair to his court, to be at the 
head of the clergy in his small but highly respectable domin- 
ions, and, what was worth more than all these honors, to be, 
in the walks of literature, the associate of Goethe, Wieland, 
and Schiller. This was a glorious triumph after his short 
disappointment in his earlier prospects. It was here in Wei- 
mar, that the last half of Herder’s life was passed in quiet 
but uninterrupted activity. While he found much leisure for 
disseminating his own views of what is worthy of admiration 
or imitation, he filled a large space of active duty. Besides 
his labors as a preacher, and as the head of the church, he 
was diligently watchful over schools, and unwearied in his 
efforts to improve them. A volume of his works contains a 
collection of essays, and addresses, ov subjects connected 
with education. It is not necessary to say, that he at all 
times insists on a liberal treatment of boys, and believes in 
the possibility of instilling into young minds a love of virtue 
and knowledge, a love, which fear could only check, and 
personal emulation corrupt. He died in 1803, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. 
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Herder’s reputation as a writer rests principally upon his 
works in prose. His mind, we have said, was of a poetic 
character, yet not inventive, and his sensibility to the beauti- 
ful and his lively and busy fancy never conducted him to 
high original efforts in verse. In his writings in prose every- 
thing is expressed with warmth and life. His thoughts are 
communicated under the most various forms and images ; and 
his style would seem gorgeous, were it not at once clear and 
natural. ‘There is in it a profusion of figures, but not a dis- 
play of them; he makes use of them, because it was the most 
natural way for him to express his thoughts. ‘They arose 
under such forms in his own mind, and he communicates 
them, as they existed within him. But for this he could be 
accused of an excess of ornament ; but with him comparisons 
and the figures of rhetoric are not the efforts of art, but nat- 
ural modes of expression, and he at all times pours them forth 
abundantly and in an interesting manner, yet not always with 
elegance, or taste. Few of his works can be recommended 
as finished performances, or of universal interest. His phi- 
losophical reflections on the history of man are written in a 
solemn and contemplative mood, and exhibit, perhaps, most 
fairly his private character not less than his merits as a writer. 
The influence of Herder on his age was wide, and entirely 
beneficial to the best interests of our race; he has been ex- 
tensively read and admired, and always with results bene- 
ficial to morals and sentiments of philanthropy. A _ place 
cannot be assigned him among the great lights of the world ; 
but he bore a high rank among his contemporaries, and was 
a blessing and an honor to his age. 

We return from these general criticisms, to say a few words 
on a work, which Herder designed, and to a certain extent 
was enabled to execute. In 1778 and 1779 he undertook 
to collect, and faithfully transfer to his own language the most 
beautiful and most popular songs of all nations, and thus by 
comparing the national feelings of different ages and races to 
exhibit distinctly the common features of human nature. The 
noblest bards were to be assembled, and each to express the 
spirit of the people to which he belonged, so that from the 
most various national tones, the harmony of all with one com- 
mon nature might be apparent. It was a noble idea, thus to 
assemble the representatives of popular feeling from all parts 
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of the world and all periods of history, that they might unite 
in bearing testimony to humanity, the affections, and moral 
rectitude. 

Among the poems thus selected there are many of exquisite 
beauty and intrinsic value; but for the most part they are 
curious, as specimens of the literature of the respective na- 
tions, to which their authors belonged. We should be glad 
to enter into a comparison of the several poems, were not the 
subject so extensive a one. Instead, therefore, of undertak- 
ing anything so arduous, we will only ask leave, before parting 
from our readers, to quote one or two songs, which, perhaps, 
have hardly merit enough to amuse a few moments of their 
leisure. They are by authors of different countries, neither 
of whom has ever before been mentioned in our pages. 

The first is from Rist, a man of some consideration in his 
time. He lived from 1607 to 1667, wrote many hymns, and 
knew how to express commonplace thoughts in correct lan- 
guage. His works are now quite forgotten. Yet Herder 
thought one of his songs worth preserving. It follows. 


TO A FLOWER. 


That thou bloomest in colors the fairest, 
That the sun paints the robe thou wearest, 
That thou ’rt splendid in purple and gold, 
Can my Rose without envy behold. 


That the bee so often caresses thee, 
That the sick man so often blesses thee, 
And physicians report thou canst heal, 
This my Rose hath no wish to conceal. 


For in these and in all things beside, 
Her perfection can laugh at thy pide ; ; 
Thou art first of the flowers of the field ; 
All that ’s created to Rose must yield. 


Thy fair clothes will wither away ; 

Thy bright hues—of what use are they ? 
Oft lurks poison thy leaves beneath ; 
Oft thy juices lead to death. 


What is beauty, that cannot speak ? 
What are flowers, which any may break ? 
What is grace, that can sing no song ? 
Nothing to Rose, to whom hearts belong. 
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What makes heaven of earthly hours, 
What in beauty surpasses the flowers, 
What with Philomel’s voice may compare, 
What is purer than pearls and more rare, 


What hath friendliness’ winning art, 
What by virtue can quicken the heart, 
What hath charms, that never will fade, 
Makes my Rose a faultless maid. 


These verses are translated in the rhythm of the original, 
and with the exception of two or three lines are literally ren- 
dered. The following littlke Anacreontic song is by Meli, a 
Sicilian professor of chemistry. We find his works collected 
and published in five volumes at Palermo, 1785. Meli is, 
we believe, universally regarded as the happiest of the Sicilian 
poets. Several of his pieces are charming. ‘The one, which 
we cite, is on the lip of his mistress. 


A SICILIAN SONG. 


Tell me, whither art thou going, 
Where so early, little bee P 
Still no beam of day is glowing 
On the hills so near to thee. 


Still the dews of night are sparkling 
Everywhere along the wold ; 

Heed thee, lest thou injure, darkling, 
Thy wee wings, so fine with gold. 


See, the languid flowers are sleeping, 
Pillow mid the leaves their heads, 

Softly closed their eyelids keeping, 
Rest upon their downy beds. 


But still onwards thou art flying, 
Onwards’still, and far away ; 

Tell me, whither art thou hying, 
Little bee, thus ere the day ? 


Is ’t for honey ? Why this fleetness ? 
Shut thy wings, and haste no more, 

I will show thee, where its sweetness 

Rests in unexhausted store. 
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Little wanderer, hast thou never 
Seen my Nice’s beauteous eyes f 

On her lips there ’s honey ever ; 
Sweetness there forever lies. 


On the lip of her, the fairest, 
On my lovely maiden’s lip, 

There is honey, purest, rarest, 
Thither come and freely sip. 


This song is found in the first volume of Meli’s poetic 
works. Another entitled Li Capiddi, in the same volume, 
is exceedingly lively, and a favorite with the Italians. 





Arr. VI.—Meémoires pour servir ala Vie du Général La- 
fayette et al Histoire de ? Assemblée constituante, rédigés 
par M. Reenautt-Warin. A Paris 1824. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Motier Lafayette. By Gen. 
H. L. Vittaume Ducoupray Hoxster, who contribu- 
ted, under the fictitious Name of Peter Feldmann, to 
his Liberation from the Prisons of Olmitz. Translated 
from the French Manuscript. New York. 1824. 12mo. 
pp- 305. 


Amonce the many publications which have recently appeared 
concerning General Lafayette, both m Europe and in this 
country, we have selected those by M. Regnault-Warin and 
General Ducoudray Holstein, as the most prominent. We are 
sorry, however, to find that both of them are very deficient 
and imperfect ; unworthy of the subject to which they are 
devoted, and unable to give any becoming impression of the 
times in which Lafayette lived and has borne so important a 
part. 

The work of M. Regnault-Warin is a clumsy, ill digested 
book, which forms one of a cumbrous series of similar pub- 
lications, now coming from the press in France, and devoted 
to the French Revolution. It is called Memoirs of Lafayette ; 
but is in fact anything rather than a Biography. It is filled 
principally with political discussions written in a bad style, and 
with a tendency, which it is not always easy to understand ; 
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and its chief value to one who wishes to learn anything of the 
life and character of Lafayette, is to be sought in a few doc- 
uments, which are scattered through the volumes, or thrown 
into an Appendix at the end. 

The work published by General Ducoudray Holstein at 
New York is much worse. It is not entitled to credit. 
Nearly half of it is taken up with the five years that elapsed 
between the moment when General Lafayette left the army in 
August 1792, and his release from the dungeons of Olmitz 
in August 1797; and the whole of this, when compared with 
the accounts given by Toulongeon, which Madame de Stael 
declares to be authentic ; with Bollmann’s own story of his 
attempt to rescue Lafayette in 1794; and with the general 
facts known everywhere, and the details that may still be 
obtained from living witnesses, can be considered only as an 
unhappy attempt at romance. Indeed the entire work is not 
much better, for though, in some portions, the facts and dates 
may be given with more accuracy, yet a false or exaggerated 
coloring is everywhere perceptible, and the documents and 
public acts, which were originally in English, and after being 
translated into French by the author, are now retranslated 
into English for his publisher, come to us so travestied, 
that their original features can hardly be recognised. Find- 
ing these two books, therefore, of so little value, we have re- 
sorted to other sources, sometimes more authentic, and always 
more ample and interesting, and have much pleasure i in lay- 

before our readers, what we have collected concerning 
the distinguished person with whom this whole country now 
‘rings from side to side.’ 

The family of General Lafayette has long been distin- 
guished in the history of France. As early as 1422, the 
Marshal de Lafayette defeated and killed the Duke of Clar- 
ence at Beaugé, and thus saved his country from falling en- 
tirely intothe power of Henry Fifth, of England. Another of 
his ancestors, Madame de Lafayette, the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Madame de Sevigné, and one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of the court of Louis Fourteenth, was the 
first person who ever wrote a romance, relying for its success 
on domestic character, and thus became the founder of the 
most popular department in modern literature. His father 
fell in the battle of Rossbach on the 5th of November, 1757, 
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and therefore survived the birth of his son only two months. 
These, with many more memorials of his family, scattered 
through the different portions of French history for nearly 
five centuries, are titles to distinction, which it is particularly 
pleasant to recollect, when they fall, as they now do, on one 
so singularly fitted to receive and increase them. 

General Lafayette himself was born in Auvergne, in the 
south of France, on the 6th of September, 1757. When 
quite young, he was sent to the College of Louis le Grand 
at Paris, where he received that classical education, of 
which, when recently at Cambridge, he twice gave remark- 
able proof in uncommonly happy quotations from Cicero, 
suited to circumstances that could not -have been foreseen. 
Somewhat later, he was placed at Court, first, we believe, as 
page to the Queen, and afterwards as an officer in one of 
the small bodies of guards of honor, where rank marks a 
very high distinction. When only seventeen, he was mar- 
ried to the daughter of the Duke d’Ayen, son of the Duke 
de Noailles; and thus his condition in life seemed to be 
assured to him among the most splendid and powerful in the 
empire. His fortune, which had been accumulating during 
a long minority, was vast; his rank was with the first in Eu- 
rope; his connexions brought him the support of the chief 
persons in France; and his individual character, the warm, 
open, and sincere manners; which have distinguished him ever 
since, and given him such singular control over the minds 
of men, made him powerful in the confidence of society 
wherever he went. It seemed, indeed, as if life had nothing 
further to offer him, than he could surely obtain by walking 
in the path that was so bright before him. 

It was at this period, however, that his thoughts and feel- 
ings were first turned towards these thirteen colonies, then in 
the darkest and most doubtful passage of their struggle for 
indeperdence. He made himself acquainted with our 
agents at Paris, and learnt from them the state of our affairs. 
Nothing could be less tempting to him, whether he sought 
military reputation or military instruction, for our army at 
that moment retreating through New Jersey, and leaving its 
traces in blood from the naked and torn feet of the soldiery 
as it hastened onward, was in a state too humbled to offer 
either. Our credit, too, in Europe was entirely gone, so that 
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the commissioners, as they were called, without having any 
éommission, to whom Lafayette still persisted in offering his 
services, were obliged, at last, to acknowledge that they could 
not even give him decent means for his conveyance. ‘‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘{ shall purchase and fit out a vessel for myself.’ 
He didso. ‘The vessel was prepared, we believe, at Bour- 
deaux ; and sent round to one of the nearest ports in Spain, 
in order to be beyond the power of the French Government. 
After he was determined to come to this country and before 
he embarked, he made a visit of a few weeks in England ; 
the only time he was ever there, and was much sought in 
English society. On his return to France he still kept his 
purposes in relation to America partly or entirely secret ; 
and it was not until he had already left Paris in order to 
embark, that his romantic undertaking was generally known. 

The effect produced in the capital ‘and at court by its pub- 
lication was greater than we should now, perhaps, imagine. 
Lord Stormont, the English Ambassador, compelled the 
French Ministry to despatch an order for his arrest, not only 
to Bourdeaux but to the French naval commanders on the 
American station. His family, too, sent, or were understood 
to send, in pursuit of him; and society at Paris, according 
to Madame du Deffand’s account of it, was in no common 
state of excitement on the occasion.* Something of the 
same sort happened in London. ‘ We talk chiefly,’ says Gtb- 
bon, in a letter dated April 12th, 1777,‘ of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, who was here a few weeks ago. He is about 
twenty, with a hundred and thirty thousand livres a year, 
the nephew of Noailles, who is ambassador here. He has 
bought the Duke of Kingston’s yacht, and is gone to join 
the Americans. The court appear to be angry with him.’ 


* De tous les départs présents, celui qui est le plus singulier et le plus 
étonnant, c’est celui de M. de Lafayette. Il n’ a pas vingt ans ; il est parti ces 
jours- ci pour Amérique ; il emméne avec lui huit ou dix de ses amis; il 
n’avait confié son projet qu’ au Vicomte de Noailles, sous le plus grand secret ; 
il a acheté un vaisseau,l’a équipé, et s’ est embarqué a Bordeaux. Sitdt 
que ses parents en ont eu la nouvelle, ils ont fait courir aprés lui pour l’ arréter 
et le ramener ; mais on est arrivé trop tard, il y avait trois heures qu’ il était 
embarqué. C'est une folie, sans doute, mais qui ne le deshonore point, et qui 
au contraire marque du courage et du desir de la gloire. On le loue plus qu’ 
on le blame ; mais sa femme, qu’ il laisse grosse de quatre mois, son beau-pére, 
sa belle-mére, et toute sa famille en sont fort affligés. Lettre de Mad. du Def- 
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He, however, escaped all pursuit, whether serious or pretend- 
ed, and arrived safely at Charleston, S.C. on the 25th of 
April, 1777. 

The sensation produced by his appearance in this country 
was, of course, much greater than that produced in Europe 
by his departure. It still stands forth, as one of the most 
prominent and important circumstances in our revolutionary 
contest ; and, as has often been said by one who bore no 
small part in its trials and success, none but those who were 
then alive, can believe what an impulse it gave to the hopes 
of a population almost disheartened by a long series of 
disasters. And well it might ; for it taught us, that in the 
first rank of the first nobility in Europe, men could still be 
found, who not only took an interest in our struggle, but were 
willing to share our sufferings ; that our obscure and almost 
desperate contest for freedom in a remote quarter of the 
world, could yet find supporters among those, who were the 
most natural and powerful allies of a splendid despotism ; 
that we were the objects of a regard and interest throughout 
the world, which would add to our own resources sufficient 
strength to carry us safely through to final success. 

Immediately after his arrival, Lafayette received the offer 
of a command in our army, but declined it. Indeed, during 
the whole of his service with us, he seemed desirous to show, 
by his conduct, that he had come only to render disinterested 
assistance to our cause. He began, therefore, by clothing 
and equipping a body of men at Charleston at his own 
expense ; and then entered, as a volunteer, without pay, into 
our service. He lived in the family of the Commander in 
Chief, and won his full affection and confidence. He was 
appointed a Major General in our service, by a vote of Con- 
gress, on the 31st of July, 1777, and in September of the 
same year, was wounded at Brandywine. He was employed 
in 1778 both in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, and after 
having received the thanks of the country for his important 
services, embarked at Boston in January, 1779, for France, 
thinking he could assist us more effectually, for a time, in 
Europe than in America. 

He arrived at Versailles, then the regular residence of the 
French court, on the 12th of February, and the same day had 
a long conference with one of the ministers. He did not see 
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the king ;. and in.a Jetter written at Court the next! day, we 
are.told, that he received an order to visit none but his‘rela- 
tions, as a form of censure for having left France. without 
permission ; but.this was an order, that fell very lightly on 
him, for he was connected by birth or marriage with almost 
every body at court, and every body else thronged to see him 
at his own hotel. The treaty, which was concluded between 
America and France at just about the same period, and was 
publicly known. a little later, was, by Lafayette’s personal 
exertions, made effective in our favor. As soon as this was 
done, or as soon as he had ascertained that he should be 
speedily followed by a French fleet for our assistance, he 
embarked to return, and on the 11th of May communicated 
the intelligence confidentially to the Commander in Chief at 
Head Quarters, having been absent from the army hardly 
five months. 

Immediately on his return, he entered into our service 
with the same disinterested zeal he had shown on his first 
arrival. He received the separate command of a body of 
infantry consisting of about two thousand men, and clothed 
and equipped it partly at his own expense, rendering it by un- 
wearied exertions, constant sacrifices, and wise discipline, the 
best corps in the army. What he did for us, while at the 
head of this division, is known to all, who ‘have read the 
history of their country. His forced marck to Virginia, in 
December 1780, raising two thousand guineas at Baltimore, 
on his own credit, to supply the pressing wants of his troops ; 
his rescue of Richmond, which but for his great exertions 
must have fallen into the enemy’s hands ; his long trial ‘of 
generalship with Cornwallis, who foolishly boasted in an 
intercepted letter, that ‘the boy could not escape him 3’ and 
finally the siege of Yorktown, the storming of the vedoubt, 
and the surrender of.the place in October, 1781,..are: proofs 
of talent as a military commander, and devotion to the 
welfare of these states, for which he never has been repaid, 
and, in some respects, never can be. 

He was, however, desirous to make yet greater exertions 
in our favor, and announced his project of revisiting France 
for the purpose. Congress had already repeatedly acknow- 
ledged his merits and services in formal votes. ‘They now 
acknowledged them more formally than ever by-a resolution 
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of November 23d, in which, besides all other expressions of 
approbation, they desire the foreign ministers of this govern- 
ment to confer with him in their negotiations concerning our 
affairs; a mark of respect and deference, of which we know 
no other example. 

In France a brilliant reputation had preceded him. ‘The 
cause of America was already popular there, and his exer- 
tions and sacrifices in it, which, from the first, had seemed 
so chivalrous and romantic, now came reflected back upon 
him in the strong light of popular enthusiasm. Before his 
return, the following beautiful verses, from the Gaston et Bay- 
ard of Belloy, had been often applauded and their repetition 
sometimes called for, on the public Theatre, and Madame 
Campan tells us, that she for a long time preserved them in 
the handwriting of the unfortunate Queen of Louis Sixteenth, 
who had transcribed them because they had thus been pub- 
licly appropriated to the popular favorite of the time. 


Eh! que fait sa jeunesse 
Lorsque de l’age mir je lui vois la sagesse ? 
Profond dans ses desseins, qu’il trace avec froideur, 
C’est pour les accomplir, qu’il garde son ardeur. 
I] sait défendre un camp et forcer des murailles ; 
Comme un jeune soldat désirant les batailles, 
Comme un vieux général il sait Jes éviter. 
Je me plais a le suivre et méme a l’imiter. 
J’admire sa prudence et j’aime son courage. 


Avec ces deux vertus un guerrier n’a point d’age. 
Act. I. Se. 4. 


A similar circumstance happened, or rather in this second 
instance was prepared, at about the same time by Rochon de 
Chabannes, who introduced the following portrait of him into 
his Amour Frangois, acted in 1780. 


On est compté pour rien, quand on est inutile ; 
L’oisiveté, monsieur, est une mort civile.... 
Voyez ce courtisan a peu prés de votre age ; 

Il renonce aux douceurs d’un récent mariage, 
Aux charmes de la cour, aux plaisirs de Paris, 
La gloire seule échauffe, embrase ses esprits, 

I] vole la chercher sur un autre hémisphere, etc. 


The resemblance was, of course, immediately recognised, 
and the name of Lafayette, which at first was murmured 
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doubtfully,, was, at the conclusion shouted. throughout . the 
Theatre in a tumult of-applause. | It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, with such,a, state of feeling, while he was still absent 
from the country, that, on his return, he was followed by 
crowds in the public streets wherever he went; and that, in 
a journey he made to.one of his estates in the south of France, 
the towns through which he passed, received him with pro- 
cessions and, civic honors; and that in the city of Orleans 
he was, detained nearly a week by the festivities they had 
prepared for bim. 

He did not, however, forget our interests amidst the pop- 
ular. admiration. with which he was surrounded. On the con- 
trary, though the negotiations for a peace were advancing, 
he was. constantly urging upoa the French government the 
policy. of sending more troops to this country, as the surest 
means of bringing the war to a speedy and favorable termi- 
nation, He at last succeeded ; and Count d’ Estaing was 
ordered to hold himself in readiness to sail for the United 
States, as soon as Lafayette should join him. When, there- 
fore, he arrived at Cadiz, he found fortynine ships and twenty 
thousand men ready to follow him; and they would have 
been on our coast early in the spring, if peace had. not ren- 
dered further, exertions unnecessary. ‘This great event was 
first announced to Congress, by a letter from Lafayette, dated 
ia the harbor of Cadiz, Feb. 5, 1783. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored, Lafayette began to 
receive pressing invitations to visit the country, whose. cause 
he, had so materially assisted. Washington, in particular, 
was extremely urgent; and yielding not only to these in- 
stances, but, to an.attachment to the United States, of which his 
whole. life has given proof, he embarked again for our shores 
and landed.at New York-.on the 4th of August 1784... His 
visit, however,.was,short, He went nme immediately to 
Mount-Vernon, where he passed a few days in the family of 
which he was.so long a cherished member, and then visiting 
Annapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, and 
Boston, received everywhere with unmingled enthusiasm. and 
delizht, be reembarked for France. But when he was thus 
about to leave the United States for the third, and, as it then 
seemed, the last time, Congress in December 1784, appoint- 
ed a solemn deputation, consisting for its greater dignity, of 
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one member from each state, with instruétions’’to take leave 
of him on behalf of the whole country, and’ to’ assure’ him, 
“that these United States regard him with partictilar affection, 
and will not cease to feel an interest in whatever may ‘con- 
cern his honor and prosperity, and that their best and°kindest 
wishes will always attend him.’ It was at the same time 
resolved, that a letter be written to his most Christian Majes- 
ty, expressive of the high sense, which the United States ‘in 
Conzress assembled entertain of the zeal, talents, and me- 
ritorious services of the Marquis de Lafayette, and re¢coim- 
mending him to the favor and patronage of his Majesty. We 
are not aware, that a more complete expression of dignified 
and respectful homage could have been offered to him. 
During the year that followed the arrival of Lafayette in 
his own country, he found the minds of men more agitated 
on questions of political right, than they had ever been before. 
Into some of the grave and perilous discussions that were 
then going on, he entered at once; on others he waited ; 
but, on all, his opinions were openly and freely known, arid, 
on all, he preserved the most perfect consistency. He was 
for some time ineffectually employed with Malesherbes in 
endeavoring to relieve the Protestants of France from politi- 
cal disabilities, and place them on the same footing with other 
subjects. He was the first Frenchman, who raised his voice 
against the slave trade; and it is worth notice, that having 
devoted considerable’ sums’ of money to purchase slaves in 
one of the colonies, and educate them for emancipation, the 
faction, which in 1792 proscribed him, as an enemy to free- 
dom, sold these very slaves back to their original servitude. 
And finally, at about the same time, he ‘attempted to form a 
league of the European Powers against the Barbaresque Pi- 
rates, which, if it had succeeded, would liave done more for 
their suppression, than has been done by Sir Sidney Smith’s 
Association, or is likely to follow Lord Exmouth’s victories. 
But while he was busied in the interests, to which these 
discussions gave rise, the materials for great internal changes 
were collecting torether at Paris from all parts of France ; and 
in February 1787, the Assembly of the Notables was opened. 
Lafayette was, of course, a member, and the’ tone’ he held 
throughout its session contributed essentially to give a marked 
character to its deliberations. He proposed the suppression 
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of the odious lettres de cachet, of which Mirabeau declared in 
the National Assembly, that seventeen had been issued against 
him before he was thirty years old ; he proposed the enfran- 
chisement of the Protestants, who, from the time of the 
abolition of the Edict of Nantz, had been suffering under 
more degrading disabilities than the Catholics now are in 
Ireland; and he proposed by a formal motion,—which was 
the first time that word was ever used in France, and marks . 
an important step towards a regular, deliberative assembly, — 
he made a motion for the convocation of Representatives of 
the people. ‘ What,’ said the Count d’ Artois, now Charles 
Tenth, who presided in the Assembly of the Notables, ‘ do you 
ask for the States General?’ ‘Yes,’ replied Lafayette, ‘ and 
for something more and better ;’ an intimation, which, though 
it can be readily understood by all who have lived under a 
representative government, was hardly intelligible in France 
at that time. 

Lafayette was, also, a prominent member of the States 
General, which met in 1789, and assumed the name of the 
National Assembly. He proposed in this body a Declaration 
of Rights not unlike our own, and it was under his influence 
and while he was, for this very purpose, in the chair, that a 
decree was passed on the night of the 13th and 14th of July, at 
the moment the Bastille was falling before the cannon of the 
populace, which provided for the responsibility of ministers, 
and thus furnished one of the most important elements of a 
representative monarchy. ‘Two days afterwards, he was 
appointed Commander in Chief of the National Guards of 
Paris, and thus was placed at the head of what was intended 
to be made, when it should be carried into all the depart- 
ments, the effective military power of the realm, and what, 
under his wise management, soon became such. 

His great military command, and his still greater personal 
influence, now brought him constantly in contact with the 
court and the throne. His position, therefore, was extremely 
delicate and difficult, especially as the popular party in Paris 
of which he was not so much the head, as the idol, was al- 
ready in a state of perilous excitement, and atrocious violences 
were beginning to be committed. The abhorrence of the 
queen was almost universal, and was excessive to a degree 
of which we can now have no just idea. The circumstance 
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that the court lived at Versailles, sixteen. miles from, Panis, 
and that the session of the National Assembly was held: tlrere, 
was another source of jealousy, irritation, and hatred;\on the 
part of the capital. The populace of Paris, theretore,:as;a 
sign of opposition, had adopted a cockade ‘of, blue and:red, 
whose effects were already becoming alarming. » Lafayette, 
who was anxious about the consequences of such a marked 
. division, and who knew how important are small means of 
conciliation, added to it, on the 26th of July, the white of 
the Royal Arms, and as he placed it in his own hat, amidst 
the acclamations of the multitude, prophecied, that it ‘ would 
go round the world ;’ a predictron, which is already more 
than half accomplished, since the tricolored eockade has 
been used for the ensign of emancipation in Spain, in Na- 
ples, in some parts of South America, and in Greece. 

Sull, however, the tendency of everything was to confu- 
sion and violence. ‘The troubles of the times, too, rather 


than a positive want of the means of subsistence, had brought 


on a famine in the capital; and the populace of the Faux- 
bourgs, the most degraded certainly in France, having assem- 
bled and armed themselves, determined to go to Versailles ; 
the greater part with a blind desire for vengeance on the 
royal family, but others only with the purpose of bringing the 
king from Versailles, and forcing him to reside in the more 
ancient but scarcely habitable palace of the Thuilleries, in 
the midst: of: Paris... The National Guards clamored to 
accompany this savage multitude; Lafayette opposed. their 
inclination; the municipality of Paris hesitated, but support- 
ed it; he resisted nearly the whole of the 5th of October, 
while the road to Versailles was already thronged. with an 
exasperated mob of above an hundred thousand ferocious 
men and women, until, at last, having received an order to 
march, from the competent authority, he set off at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, as one going to a post of imminent danger, 
which it had clearly become his duty to occupy. 

He arrived at Versailles at ten o’clock at night, after hav- 
ing been on horseback from before daylight in the morning 
and having made, during the whole interval, both at Paris 
and on the road, incredible exertions to control the multitude 
and calm the soldiers. ‘The Marquis de Lafayeite at last 
entered the Chateau,’ says Madame de Stael; ‘ and passing 
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through the apartment where we were, went to the: king- 
We all pressed round him, as if he were the master of events, 
and yet the popular party was already more powerful than its 
chief, and principles were yielding to factions, or rather were 
beginning to serve only as their pretext. M. de Lafayette’s 
manner was perfectly calm; nobody ever saw it otherwise ; 
but his delicacy ‘suffered from the importance of the part he 
was called to act. He asked for the interior posts of the 
chateau,.in order that he might ensure their safety. Only 
the outer posts were granted to him.’ ‘This refusal was not 
disrespectful to him who made the request. It was given, 
simply because the etiquette of the court reserved the guard 
of the royal person and family to another body of men. La- 
fayette, therefore, answered for the National Guards, and for 
the posts committed to them; but he could answer for no 
more;* and his pledge was faithfully and desperately re- 
deemed. 

Between two and three o’clock, the queen and the royal 
family went to bed. Lafayette, too, slept after the great 
fatigues of this fearful day. At half past four, a portion of 
the populace made their way into the palace by an obscure, 
interior passage, which had been overlooked, and which was 
not in that part of the chateau entrusted to Lafayette. ‘They 
were evidently led by persons who well knew the secret 
avenues. Mirabeau’s name was afterwards strangely com- 
promised in it, and the form of the infamous Duke of Or- 
leans was repeatedly recognised on the great staircase, 
pointing the assassins the way to the queen’s chamber. 
They easily found it. ‘Two of her guards were cut down in 
an instant; and’she made her escape almost naked. Lafa- 
yette immediately rushed in with the national troops, protect- 
ed the Swiss guards from the brutal populace, and’ saved the 
lives of the royal family, which had so nearly been sacrificed 
io the etiquette of the monarchy. 

The day dawned as this fearful scene of guilt and blood- 
shed was passing in the magnificent palace, whose construction 
had exhausted the revenues of Louis Fourteenth, and’ which, 


*So completely were all persons unsuspicious of any immediate danger, 
that the guards of the inierior posts were nowhere increased ; and not the 
slightest change was made in the customary arrangements, except what was 
made at the solicitation of Lafayette. 
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for a century, had been the most splendid: residence in EKu- 
rope. As soon as it was light, the same furious multitude 
filled the vast space, which, from the rich materials of which 
it is formed, passes under the name of the court of marble. 
They called upon the king, in tones not to be: mistaken, to 
go to Paris; and they called for the queen, who had but just 
escaped from their daggers, to come out upon the balcony: 
‘The king, after a short consultation with his ministers, an- 
nounced his intention to set out for the capital ; but Lafayette 
was afraid to trust the queen in the midst of the bloodthirsty 
multitude. . He went to her, therefore, with respectful, hesi- 
tation, and asked her if it were her purpose to accompany 
the king to Paris. ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘ although 1 am aware 
of the danger.’ * Are you positively determined £’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘Condescend, then, to go out upon the balcony, and suffer 
ine to attend you.’ ‘ Without the king ?’—she replied, hesi- 
tating—* Have you observed the threats?’ ‘ Yes, Madame, | 
have ; but dare to trust me.’ He led her out upon the bal- 
cony. It was a moment of great responsibility and great 
delicacy ; but nothing, he felt assured, could be so dangerous 
as to permit her to set out for Paris, surrounded by that 
multitude, unless its feelings could be changed. ‘The agita- 
tion, the tumult, the cries of the crowd, rendered it impossi- 
ble that his voice should be heard. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to address himself to the eye, and turning towards the 
queen, with that admirable presence of mind, which never 
yet forsook him, and with that mingled grace and dignity, 
which were the peculiar inheritance “of the ancient court of 
France, he simply kissed her hand before the vast multitude. 
An instant of silent astonishment followed, but the whole was 
immediately interpreted, and the air was rent) with cries of 
‘ Long live the queen! Long live the general!’ from the same 
fickle, and cruel populace, that only two hours before had 
embrued their hands in the blood of the guards, who defended 
the life of this same queen. 

The same day, that this scene was passing, the first meet- 
ing of the Jacobin club was held, Against this, club and 
its projects Lafayette at once declared himself. With Bail- 
ly, the Mayor of Paris, he organised an opposing club, and 
the victory between the two parties was doubtful for above 
a year and a half. ‘The contest, however, which was pro- 
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duced by this state of things, placed Lalayette in a very 
embarrassing and dangerous position He was obliged to 
oppose the unprincipled purposes of the Jacobins, without 
retreating towards the principles of the ancient despotism ; 
and it is “greatly to his honor, that he did it most faithfully 
and consistently. When, therefore, on the 20th of sane, 
1790, a proposition was suddenly made in the Convention to 
abolish all titles of nobility, Lafayette, true to his principles, 
rose to second it. A short discussion followed. It was 
objected to the abolition of rank, that, if there were no titles, 
no such reward could be conferred as was once conferred by 
Henry Second, when he created an obscure person, accord- 
ing to the terms of his patent, ‘noble and count, for having 
saved the country at such a time.’ ‘The only difference,’ 
replied Lafayette, ‘ will be, that the words, noble and count 
will be left out, and the patent will simply declare, that on 
such an occasion, such a man saved the state.” From this 
time Lafayette renounced the title of Marquis, and has never 
since resumed it. Since the restoration of the Bourbons, 
indeed,-and the revival of the ancient nobility, there -has 
been sometimes an affectation among the Ultra Royalists ot 
calling him by his former title ; but he has never recognised 
it, and is still known in France only by the address of 
General. At least, if he is sometimes called otherwise 
there, it is not by his friends. 

At length the Constitution of a representative Monarchy, 
which Lafay ette’s exertions had, from the first opening of 
the Convention, been consistently devoted to establish, was 
prepared ; and all were desirous that it should be received 
and recognised’ by the nation in the most solemn. manner. 
The day chosen, as ‘most appropriate for the ceremony, was 
the 14th of July; 1790, the anniversary of the destruction of 
the Bastille ; and the open space behind the military school, 
called the Champ de Mars, from the Campus Martius of the 
Romans, was the place fixed on for this great national '‘fes- 
tival and solemnity. By the constant labor of from one to 
two hundred thousand persons of both sexes and all ranks, 
from dukes and duchesses, bishops and deputies, down to 
the humblest artisans, who all made the occasion like the 
Saturnalia of the ancients, an amphitheatre of earth four miles 
im circumference was raised in a few weeks, whose sides 
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were formed of seats destined to receive the French people, 
and in whose centre stood the Throne and the Altar... On 
the morning, therefore, of the day, when the whole was:to: be 
consummated, the king, the court, the clergy, the National 
Assembly, a deputation of the military from the eightythree 
departments, and a body of people amounting to above four 
hundred thousand souls. were assembled in this magnificent 
amphitheatre. Mass was first said, and then Lafayette, who 
that day had the military command of six millions of men, 
and held in his hands the power of the monarchy, swore: to 
the Constitution on behalf, of the nation, at the: altar which 
had been erected in the midst of the arena. | Every eye of 
that immense mass was turned on him ; every: hand was 
raised to join the oath he uttered. It was, no. doubt; one of 
the most magnificent and solemn ceremonies the world ever 
saw ; and, perhaps, no man ever. enjoyed the sincere confi- 
dence of an entire people more completely than Lafayette 
did, as he thus bore the most imposing part in these extra- 
ordinary solemnities. 

The Champ de Mars, however, as Madame de Staél has 
well observed, was the last movement of a genuine national 
enthusiasm in France. The Jacobins were constantly gain- 
ing power, and the revolution was falling more and more into 
the hands of the populace. When the king wished to go to 
St Cloud with his family, in order to pass through the duties of 
Easter, under the ministration of a priest, who had not taken 
certain, civil oaths, which, in the eyes of many conscientious 
Catholics desecrated those who received them; the popu- 
lace and the national guards tumultuously stopped his car- 
riage. Lafayette arrived, at the first suggestion of) danger. 
‘If, said he, ‘this be,a matter of conscience with your 
majesty, we will, if it is necessary, die to | maintain it 5’) and 
he offered immediately to open.a passage by:force ; but the 
king hesitated at first; and finally determined to’ remain in 
Paris, 

Lafayette, indeed, under all circumstances remained 
strictly faithful to his oaths ; and now defended the freedom 
of the king, as sincerely as he had ever defended the free- 
dom of the people. His situation, therefore, became every 
day more dangerous. He might have taken great power to 
himself, and so have been safe. He might have received the 
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sword of Constable of France, which was once worn by the 
Montmorencies, but he declined it; or he might have been 
Generalissimo of the National Guards, who owed their exist- 
ence to him; but he thought it more for the safety of the 
state, that no such power should exist. Having, therefore, 
organised this last body, according to the project he had 
originally formed for it, he resigned all command with a 
disinterestedness of which, perhaps, Washington alone could 
have been his example; and retired to his estate in the 
country, followed, as he had been for many years, by crowds 
wherever he went, and accompanied on his way by every 
form of popular enthusiasm and admiration. 

From the tranquillity to which he now gladly turned, he 
was soon called by the war with Austria, declared April 20th, 
1792, and in which he was, at once, appointed one of the 
three Major Generals to command the French armies. His 
labors, in the beginning of this war, which he did not ap- 
prove, were very severe, and the obstacles he surmounted, 
some of which were purposely thrown in his way by the 
factions of the capital, were grave and alarming. But the 
Jacobins at Paris were now a well organised body, and 
were fast maturing their arrangements to overturn the Con- 
stitution. Violences of almost every degree of atrocity were 
become common, and that public order, of which Lafayette 
had never ceased to speak on all suitable occasions, no 
Jonger existed.* Under these circumstances, he felt that his 
silence would be an abandonment of the principles to the 
support of which he had devoted his life ; and with a cour- 
age, which few men in any age have been able to show, and 
with a temperance, which has always kept his conduct on one 
even line, he wrote a letter to the Convention, dated June 
16th, in which he plainly denounced the growing faction of 
the Jacobins, and called on the constituted authorities to put 
a stop to the atrocities this faction was openly promoting. — In 
the course of this letter, he dared to say; ‘ Let the royal 
authority be untouched, for it is guarantied by the constitu- 


tion ; let it be independent, for its independence is one of 


* It is asingular fact, that in all Lafayette’s speeches and addresses between 
1787 and 1792, he hardly once mentions Freedom, without coupling it with 
some intimation or injunction to respect and support Public Order. Since 
that time, the two phrases have been generaily united; but they have not 


always meant as much as they did when used by Lafayette. 
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the springs of our liberty ; let the king be respected, for he 
is invested with the majesty of the nation; let him choose a 
ministry that shall wear the chains of no faction; and if 
traitors exist, let them perish only under the sword of the 
law.’ There was not another man in France, who would 
have dared to take such a step, at such a time; and it re- 
quired all Lafayette’s vast influence to warrant him in express- 
ing such opinions and feelings, or to protect him afterwards. 

At first the Jacobins seemed to shrink from a contest with 
him. He had said to the Assembly, ‘ Let the reign of clubs, 
abolished by you, give place to the reign of the law,’ and 
they almost doubted whether he had not yet power enough 
to effect what he counselled. They began, therefore, as 
soon as the letter had been read, by denying its authenticity ; 
they declared it, in short, to be a forgery. As soon as La- 
fayette heard of this, he came to Paris, and avowed it at 
the bar of the Assembly. The 20th of June, however, had 
overthrown the Constitution before his arrival ; and, therefore, 
though he stood with an air of calm command amidst its 
ruins, and vindicated it as proudly as ever, he was, after all, 
surrounded only by those who had triumphed over it. He 
could not sueceed, therefore, and returned to his army on 
the borders of the low countries. But the army, too, was 
now infected. He endeavored to assure himself of its 
fidelity, and preposed to the soldiers to swear anew to the 
Constitution. A very large proportion refused, and it im- 
mediately became apparent, from the movements, both at 
Paris and in the army, that he was no longer safe. His 
adversaries, who, for his letter, were determined and inter- 
ested to ruin him, were his judges; and they belonged to a 
party, which was never known to devote a victim without con- 
summating the sacrifice. On the 17th of August, therefore, 
accompanied by three of his general officers, Alexandre 
Lavreth, Latour Maubourg, and Bureaux de Puzy, he left 
the army, and in a few hours was beyond the limits of 
France. His zeneral purpose was, to reach the territory of 
the republic of Helland, which was quite near ; and from 
that point either rally the old constitutional party, or pass to 
Switzerland, or the United States, where he should be joined 
by his family. ‘That he did not leave France, while any 
hope remained for him, is certain, since, before his escape 
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was known at Paris, a decree accusing him of high ‘treason, 
which was then equivalent to an order for his execution, was 
carried in the Assembly by a large majority. 

Lafayette and his companions hoped to avoid the ene-~ 
my’s posts, but they did not succeed. ‘They were seized 
the same night by an Austrian patrol, and soon afterwards 
recognised. ‘They were not treated as prisoners of war, 
which was the only quality in which they could have been 
arrested and detained ; but were exposed to disgraceful in- 
diguities, because they had been the friends of the Constitu- 
tion. After being detained, therefore, a short time by the 
Austrians, they were given up to the Prussians, who, because 
their fortresses were nearer, were supposed to be able to 
receive and guard them more conveniently. At first, they 
were confined at Wesel on the Rhine, and afterwards mn 
dungeons at Magdeburg. But the Prussians, at last, became 
unwilling to bear the odium of such unlawful and disgrace- 
ful treatment of prisoners of war, entitled to every degree of 
respect from their rank and character ; but especially from 
the manner in which they had been taken. They, therefore, 
gave them up again to the Austrians, who finally transferred 
them to dark and damp dungeons in the citadel of Olmitz. 
The sufferings to which Lafayette was here exposed, in the 
mere spirit of a barbarous revenge, are almost incredible. 
He was warned, ‘that he would never again see anything but 
the four walls of his dungeon ; that he would never receive 
news of events or persons ; that his name would be unknown 
in the citadel, and that in all accounts of him sent to court, he 
would be designated only by a number ; that he would never 
receive any notice of his family, or of the existence of his 
fellow prisoners.’ At the same time, knives and forks were 
removed from him, as he was officially informed, that his 
situation was one which would naturally lead him to suicide.* 

His sufferings, indeed, proved almost beyond his strength. 
The want of air and decent food, and the loathsome damp- 
ness and filth of his dungeon, brought him more than once 


* One principal reason of the vindictive spirit of the Austrian Government 
towards Lafayette, is, no doubt, to be sought in the circumstance, that, 
as the leader of the early part of the French Revolution, he brought on those 
events, which led to the overthrow of the Monarchy, and the death of the 
Queen, who was an Austrian. 
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to.the borders of the grave. His frame, was wasted with 
diseases, of which, for a long period, not the slightest notice 
was taken ; and, on one occasion, he was reduced so low, 
that his hair fell from him entirely by the excess of his suf- 
ferings. At the same time, his estates in France were con- 
fiscated, his wife cast into prison, and Fayettisme,,as ad- 
herence to the Constitution was called, was punished with 
death. 

His friends, however, all over Europe, were carefully 
watching every opportunity to obtain some intelligence which 
should, at least, render his existence certain. Among those 
who made the most vigorous and continued exertions to get 
some hint of his fate, was Count Lally Tolendal, then a 
refugee from his blood stained country. _ This nobleman 
became acquainted in London with Dr Erick Bollmann, a 
Hanoverian, who immediately after the massacres of August 
10th, 1792, had been employed by Madame de Stael to effect 
the escape of Count Narbonne, and, by great address and 
courage, had succeeded in conveying him safely to England. 
Dr Bollmann’s adventurous spirit easily led him to engage in 
the affairs of Lafayette. His first expedition to the continent, 
under the direction of Lafayette’s friends in London, in 1793, 
was, however, no further successful, than that he learned 
the determination of the Prussian government to give up 
Lafayette to Austria, and the probability that he had been 
already transferred, Where he was, and whether he were 
even alive, were circumstances Dr Bollmann found it im- 
possible to determine. 

But the friends of Lafayette were not discouraged. In 
June 1794, they again sent Dr Bollmann to Germany to as- 
certain what had been his fate, and if he were still alive, to 
endeavor to procure his escape. With great difficulty, he 
traced the French prisoners to the Prussian frontiers and 
there ascertained, that an Austrian escort had received them, 
and taken the road to Olmiitz, a strong fortress in Moravia, 
one hundred and fifty miles north of Vienna, and near the 
borders of Silesia. At Olmiitz, Dr Bollmann ascertained, 
that several state prisoners were kept in the citadel with a 
degree of caution and mystery, which must have been not 
unlike that used towards the half fabulous personage in the 
iron mask. He did not doubt but Lafayette was one of 
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them, and making himself professionally acquainted with the 
military surgeon of the post, soon became sure of it. By 
very ingevious means, Dr Bollmann contrived to communi- 
cate his projects through. this surgeon to Lafayette, and to 
obtain answers without exciting the surgeon’s suspicions ; un- 
til, at last, after the lapse of several months, during which, to 
avoid all risk, Dr Bollmann made a long visit at Vienna, it 
was determined, that an attempt should be made to rescue 
Lafayette, while on one of the airings, with which he was 
then regularly indulged, on account of his broken health. 

As soon as this was arranged, Dr Bollmann returned to 
Vienna, and communicated his project to a young American, 
by the name of Francis K. Huger, then accidentally in Aus- 
tria ; son of the person at whose house in Charleston, La- 
fayette had been first received on his landing in America ; 
a young man of uncommon talent, decision, and enthusiasm, 
who at once entered into the whole design, and devoted him- 
self to its execution with the most romantic earnestness. 
These were the only two persons on the continent, except 
Lafayette himself, who had the slightest suspicion of any 
arrangements for his rescue, and neither of these persons 
knew him by sight. It was therefore concerted between 
the parties, after the two friends had come to Olmiitz in No- 
vember, that, to avoid all mistakes when the reseue should be 
attempted, each should take off his hat and wipe his forehead, 
in sign of recognition; and then, having ascertained ‘a day, 
when Lafayette would ride out, Dr Bollmann and Mr Huger 
sent their carriage ahead to Hoff, a post town about twenty 
five miles on the road they wished to take, with directions to 
have it waiting for them at a given hour. The rescue they 
determined to attempt on horseback ; and they put no balls 
into their pistols, and took no other weapons, thinking it would 
be unjustifiable to commit a murder even to effect their pur- 
pose. 

Having ascertained that a carriage, which they supposed 
must contain Lafayette, since there was a prisoner and an 
officer inside and a guard behind, had passéd out of the 
gate of the fortress, they mounted and followed. They 
rode by it, and then slackening their pace and allowing it 
again to go ahead, exchanged signals with the prisoner. At 
two or three miles from the gate, the carriage left the high 
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road, and passing into a less frequented tract inthe midst of 
an open country, Lafayette descended to walk for exercise, 
guarded only by the officer who had been riding with him. 
This was evidently the moment for their attempt. ‘They 
therefore rode up at once ; and after an inconsiderable strug- 
gle with the officer, from which the guard fled to alarm the 
citadel, the rescue was completed. One of the horses, how- 
ever, had escaped during the contest, and thus only one re- 
mained with which to proceed. Lafayette was immediately 
mounted on this horse, and Mr Huger told him, in English, to 
go to Hoff. He mistook what was said to him for a mere 
general direction to go off—delayed a moment to see if he 
could not assist them—then went on—then rode back again, 
and asked once more, if he could be of no service—and final- 
ly, urged anew, galloped slowly away. 

The horse, that had escaped, was soon recovered, and both 
Dr Bollmann and Mr Huger mounted him, intending to fol- 
low and assist Lafayette. But the animal proved intracta- 
ble,* threw them and left them, for some time, stunned by 
their fall. On recovering their horse a second time, Dr Boll- 
mann alone mounted; Mr Huger thinking that, from his own 
imperfect knowledge of the German, he could not do as much 
towards effecting their main purpose. These accidents de- 
feuted their romantic enterprise. Mr Huger, who could 
now attempt his escape only on foot, was soon stopped by 
some peasants, who had witnessed what had passed. Dr 
Bollmann easily arrived at Hoff; but not finding Lafayette 
there, lingered about the frontiers till the next night, when he 
too was arrested and delivered up to the Austrians. And 
finally Lafayette, having taken a wrong road and pursued it 
till his horse could proceed no further, was stopped at the 
village of Jagersdorff, as a suspicious person, and detained 
there till he was recognised by an officer from Olmiitz, three 
days afterwards. All three of them were brought back to 
the citadel separately, and were there separately confined 
without being permitted to know anything of each other’s 
fate. Mr Huger was chained to the floor, in a small arched 
dungeon, about six feet by eight, without light and with only 
bread and water for food ; and once in six hours, by day and 


* This was the horse prepared for Lafayette. The other, on which it had 
been necessary to mount him, had been expressly trained to carry two persons. 
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by night, the guard entered, and with a lamp, examined each 
brick, and each link of his chain. To his earnest request to 
know something of Dr Bollmann, and to learn whether La- 
fayette had escaped, he received no answer at all. To his 
more earnest request to be permitted to send to his mother 
in America merely the words, ‘I am alive,’ signed with his 
name, he received a rude refusal. Indeed, at first, every 
degree of brutal severity was practised towards both of them; 
but, afterwards, this severity was relaxed. The two prison- 
ers were placed nearer together, where they could communi- 
cate ; and their trial for what, in Vienna, was magnified into a 
wide and alarming conspiracy, was begun with all the tedious 
formalities, that could be prescribed by Austrian fear and 
caution. How it would have turned, if they had been left 
entirely unprotected, it is not difficult to conjecture; but at 
this crisis of their fate, they were secretly assisted by Count 
Metrowsky, a nobleman living near their prison, whom neither 
of them had ever seen, and who was interested in them, only 
for what, in the eyes of his government, constituted their 
crime. The means he used to influence the tribunal, that 
judged them, may be easily imagined, since they were so far 
successful, that the prisoners, after having been confined for 
trial eight months, were sentenced only to a fortnight’s impris- 
onment as their punishment, and then released. A few hours 
after they had left Olmiitz, an order came from Vienna di- 
recting a new trial, which under the management of the min- 
isters would of course have ended very differently from the 
one managed by Count Metrowsky ; but the prisoners. were 
already beyond the limits of the Austrian dominions. 

Lafayette, in the meanwhile, was thrown. back into his 
obscure and ignominious sufferings, with hardly a hope that 
they could be terminated, except by his death. During the 
winter of 1794-5, he was reduced to almost the last extre- 
mity by a violent fever ; and yet was deprived of proper 
attendance, of air,.of suitable food, and of decent Bi 
To increase his misery, he was made to believe, that he was 
only reserved for a public execution, and that his chivalrous 
deliverers had already perished on the scaffold ; while at the 
same time, he was not permitted to know whether his family 
were still alive, or had fallen under the revolutionary axe, of 
which, during the few days he was out of his dungeon, he 
had heard such appalling accounts. 
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Madame de Lafayette, however, was nearer to him than 
he could imagine to be possible. She had been released 
from prison, where she, too, bad nearly perished; and, 
having gained strength sufficient for the undertaking, and sent 
her eldest son for safety to the care of General Washington, 
she sat out, accompanied by her two young daughters for 
Germany, all in disguise, and with American passports. 
They were landed at Altona, and, proceeding immediately 
to Vienna, obtained an audience of the Emperor, who re- 
fused to liberate Lafayette, but as it now seems probable, 
against the intentions of his ministers gave them permission 
to join him in his prison. They went instantly to Olmiitz ; 
but before they could enter, they were deprived of whatever 
they had brought with them to alleviate the miseries of a 
dungeon, and required, if they should pass its threshold, 
never again to leave it. Madame de Lafayette’s health soon 
sunk under the complicated sufferings and privations of her 
loathsome imprisonment, and she wrote to Vienna for per- 
mission to pass a week in the capital, to breathe purer air and 
obtain medical assistance. ‘Two months elapsed before any 
answer was returned ; and then she was told, that no objec~ 
tion would be made to her leaving her husband ; but that, 
if she should do so, she must never return to him. She 
immediately and formally signed her consent and determina- 
tion ‘to share his captivity in all its details;’ and never after- 
wards made an effort to leave him. Madame de Stael has 
well observed, when on this point of the history of the French 
Revolution ;—‘ antiquity offers nothing more admirable, than 
the conduct of General Lafayette, his wife and his daughters, 
in the prison of Olmiitz.’ 

One more attempt was made to effect the liberation of 
Lafayette, and it was made in the place and in the way, that 
might have been expected. When the Emperor of Austria 
refused the liberty of her husband to Madame de Lafayette, 
he told her that ‘ his hands were tied.’ In this remark, the 
Emperor eould, of course, allude to no law or constitution 
of his empire, and therefore, his hands could be tied only 
by engagements with his allies in the war against France. 
England was one of these allies, and therefore, General Fitz- 
patrick, in the House of Commons, on the 16th December, 
1796, made a motion for an inquiry into the case; He was 
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supported by Colonel Tarleton, who had fought against 
Lafayette in Virginia, by Wilberforce, and by Fox ; but the 
motion was lest. One effect, however, unquestionably fol- 
lowed from it. A solemn and vehement discussion, on La- 
fayette’s imprisonment, in which the Emperor of Austria 
found no apologist, had been held in the face of all Europe; 
and all Europe, of course, was informed of his sufferings, in 
the most solemn and authentic way. 

When, therefore, General Clarke was sent from Paris to 
jom Bonaparte in Italy, and negotiate a peace with the Aus- 
trians, it was understood, that he received orders to stipulate 
for the deliverance of the prisoners in Olmiitz, since it was 
impossible for France to consent to such an outrage on the 
rights of citizenshi», as would be implied by their further 
detention. On opening the negotiation, an attempt was made 
on the part of Austria, to compel Lafayette to receive his 
freedom on conditions prescribed to him ; but this he dis- 
tinctly refused ; and in a document that has often been pub- 
lished, declared with a firmness, which we can hardly believe 
would have survived such sufferings, that he would never ac- 
cept his liberation in any way, that should compromise his 
rights and duties, either as a Frenchman, or as an American 
eitizen.. He was with his family released, at last,on the 25th 
August, 1797 ; Madame de Lafayette andi her daughters 
having been confined twentytwo months, and Lafayette him- 
self five years, in a disgraceful spirit of vulgar cruelty and 
revenge, of which modern history can. afford, we trust, very 
few examples,* 


* Madame de Lafayette uever entirely recovered from it. Her constitution 
had been crushed by her sufferings; and though she lived ten years after- 
wards, she never had the health with which she entered the dungeon of Oliniitz. 
She died, af last, at La Grange, in December 1807. 

During Lafayette’s imprisonment, our own government employed such 
means as were in its power for his .release, The American ministers at the 
European Courts were instructed to use their exertions to this end ; and when 
Washington found that no success was to be hoped from this quarter, he wrete 
a letter with his own hand tothe Emperor of Austria, interceding in behalf of 
this eayly friend of American liberty. The letter is introduced in this place, as 
reflecting honor on the feelings and character of Washington, and as expressing 
sentiments not more deeply cherished by him, than by a whole nation. 

‘It will readily occur to your Majesty, that occasions may sometimes exist, 
on which official considerations would constrain the chief of a nation to be 
silent and passive, in relation even to objects which affect his sensibility, and 
claim his interposition as a man. Finding myself precisely in this situation 
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France was still too little settled to promise peace or safety 
to Lafayette and his family. ‘They proceeded first»to Ham- 
burg; ied then, after causing their rights both:as French and 
American citizens to be formally recognised,’ went’ to: the 
neighboring territories of Holstein, where they lived im retire- 
ment and tranquillity two years. There. they (were: jomed 
by their eldest son, who came to them from the family: of 
General Washington ; there, too, their eldest daughter was 
married to Latour Maubourg, brother of the person who had 
shated Lafayette’s captivity ; and there he first devoted him- 
self with great earnestness to those agricultural pursuits, which 
have smee constituted the occupation and the happiness ‘of 
his life. While, however, he was thus living tranquil and 
happy in the midst of his family in Holstein, but anxiously 
watching the progress of events in France, the revolution’ of 
the 18th Brumaire, November 10th, 1799, happened, and 
promised for a time to settle the government of his country 
on.a safer foundation. He immediately returned to France, 
and established himself at La Grange ; a fine old castle, sur- 
rounded by a moderate estate about forty miles from Paris, 
where he has lived ever since. 

When, however, Bonaparte, to whom the revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire had given supreme control, began to 
frame his constitution and organise his government, Lafayette 
perceived, at once, that the principles of freedom would not 


at present, I take the liberty of writing this private Iectter to your majesty, 
being persuaded that my motives will also be my apology for-it. 

‘In common with the people of this country, I retain a strong and cordial 
sense of the services rendered to them by the Marquis de Lafay ette ; and my 
friendship for him has been constant and sincere. Tt ‘is natural, therefore, 
that I should sympathise with him and his family in their inisfortunes : : and 
endeavor to mitigate the calamities they experience, among which his present 
confinement is not the least distressing. 

* 1 forbearto enlarge on this delicate subject. Permit me only to submit to 
your majesty’s consideration, whether his long imprisonment, and the coii- 
fiscation of his estate, and the indigence and dispersion of his family, and the 
painful anxieties incident to all these circumstances, do not form an assem- 
blage of suffermgs, which recommend him to the mediation of humanity? 
Allow me, Sir, on this occasion to be its organ, and to entreat that he may 
be permitted to come to this country, on such conditions as your majesty may 
think it expedient to prescribe. 

‘ As it is a maxim with me not to ask what, under similar cireyginstances, | 
would not grant, your majesty will do me the justice to beliéve, that this 
request appears to me to correspond with those great principles of magna- 
nimity and wisdom, which form the basis of sound policy and durable etory * 
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be permanently respected. He had several interviews and 
political discussions with the Consul, and was much pressed 
to accept the place of Senator, with its accompanying reve- 
nues, in the new order of things; but he refused, determined 
not to involve himself in changes, which he already foresaw 
he should not approve. In 1802, Bonaparte asked to be 
made First Consul for life ; Lafayette voted against it, en- 
tered his protest, and sent a letter to Bonaparte himself; and 
from this moment all intercourse between them ceased. Bo- 
naparte even went so far as to refuse to promote Lafayette’s 
eldest son,,and his son in law Lasteyrie, though they distin- 
cuished themselves repeatedly in the army ; and once, when 
a report of the services of the former in a bulletin was offered 
him, he erased it with impatience, saying, ‘These Lafayettes 
cross my path everywhere.’ Discouraged, therefore, in every 
way in which they could be of service to their country, the 
whole family was at last collected at La Grange, and lived 
there in the happiest retirement, so long as the despotism 
of Bonaparte lasted. 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 made no change 
in Lafayette’s relations. He presented himself once at 
court, and was very kindly received ; but the government 
they established was so different from the representative go- 
vernment, which he had assisted to form, aud sworn to sup- 
port in 1789, that he did not again present himself at the 
palace. The Bourbons, by neglecting entirely to understand 
or conciliate the nation, at the end of a year, brought back 
Bonaparte, who landed the first of March, 1815, and reached 
the capital on the 20th. His appearance in Paris was hke a 
theatrical illusion, and his policy seemed to be to play all 
men, of all parties, like the characters of a great drama, 
around him. Immediately on his arrival upon the soil of 
France, he endeavored to win the old friends of French 
freedom ; and the same day, that he made his irruption into 
the ancient palace of the Thuilleries, he appointed Carnot his 
minister of war, and Carnot was weak enough to accept the 
appointment. In asimilar way, he endeavored to obtain the 
countenance and cooperation of Lafayette. Joseph Bona- 


parte, to. whom Lafayette had been personally known, and 


for whom he entertained a personal regard, was employed by 
the Emperor to consult and conciliate him; but Lafayette 
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would: hold no communion with the new order of things. 
He even refused, though most pressingly solicited, to have ai 
interview with the Emperor; and ended, when still further 
urged, by positively declaring, that he could never meet him, 
unless it should be as a representative freely chosen by the 
people. 

On the 22d of April, Napoleon offered to the French 
nation his Acte Additionel, or an addition, as he chose to 
consider it, to the constitution of 1799, 1802, and 1804 ; 
confirming thereby, the principles of his former despotism, 
but establishing, among other things, an hereditary chamber of 
peers, and an elective chamber of representatives. This act 
was accepted, or pretended to be accepted, by the votes of 
the French people ; but Lafayette entered his solemn protest 
against it, in the same spirit with which he had protested 
against the Consulship for life. The very college of Electors, 
however, who received his protest, unanimously chose him 
first to be their President, and afterwards to be their Repre- 
sentative ; and the Emperor, determined to obtain lis influ- 
ence, or at least his silence, offered him the first peerage in 
the new chamber he was forming. Lafayette was as true to 
his principles, as he had often been before, under more diffi- 
cult circumstances. He accepted the place of representative, 
and declined the peerage. 

As a representative of the people he saw Bonaparte, for 
the first time, at the opening of the chambers, on the 7th 
of June. ‘It 1s: above twelve years, since we have met, 
General,’ said Napoleon, with great kindness of manner, when 
he saw Lafayette ; but Lafayette received the Emperor with 
marked distrust ; and all his efforts were directed as he then 
happily said they should be, ‘to make the chamber of which 
he was a member, a representation of the French people, and 
not a Napoleon club.’ Of three candidates for the presi- 
dency of the chamber, on the first ballot, Lafayette and 
Lanjuinais had the highest number of votes ; but finding that 
the Emperor had declared he would not accept Lanjumais, 
if he should be chosen, Lafayette used great exertions and 
obtained a majority for him; to which circumstances com- 
pelled Napoleon to submit. From this moment, until 
after the battle of Waterloo, which happened in twelve days, 
Lafayette did not make himself prominent in the eham- 
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ber... He voted for all judicious supplies, on the ground 
that I*rance was invaded, and that it was the duty of all 
Frenchmen to defend their country ; but he in no way im- 
plicated himself in Bonaparte’s projects or fortunes, with 
which it was impossible he could have anything in common. 

At last, on the 21st June, Bonaparte arrived from Water- 
loo, a defeated and desperate man. He was already deter- 
mined to dissolve the representative body, and, assuming the 
whole. dictatorship of the country, play, at least, one deep 
and bloody game for power and success. Two of his coun- 
cil, Regnault de St Jean d’ Angely, and Thibaudeau, who 
were opposed to this violent measure, informed Lafayette, 
that it would be taken instantly, and that in two hours the 
chamber of representatives would cease to exist. There 
was, of course, not a moment left for consultation or advice 3 
the Emperor, or the chamber, must fall that morning. Ass 
soon, therefore, as the session was opened, Lafayette, with 
the same clear courage and in the same spirit of self devotion, 
with which he had stood at the bar of the National Assem- 
bly in 1792, immediately ascended the Tribune for the first 
time for twenty years, and said these few words, which as- 
suredly would have been his death warrant, if he had not 
been supported in them ‘by the assembly he addressed ; 
‘When, after an interval of many years, I raise a voice 
which the friends of free institutions will still recognise, I 
feel myself called upon to speak to you only of the dangers 
of the country, which you alone have now the power to save. 
Sinister intimations have been heard ; they are unfortunately 
confirmed. ‘This, therefore, is the moment for us to gather 
round the ancient trieolored standard; the standard of ’89; 
the standard of freedom, of equal rights, and of public order. 
Permit then, .gentlemen, a veteran in this sacred cause, one 
who has always been a stranger to the spirit of faction, to 
offer you a few preparatory resolutions, whose absolute ne- 
cessity, I trust, you will feel as I do.’ ‘Fhese resolutions de- 
clared the chamber to be in. permanent session, and all at- 
tempts to dissolve it, high treason ; and they also called for 
the four principal ministers to come to the chamber, and ex- 
plain the state of affairs. Bonaparte is said to have been 
much agitated, when word was brought him simply that 
Lafayette was in the tribune ; and his fears were certainly not 
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ill founded, for these resolutions, which were at once adopted, 
both by-the representatives and the peers, substantially divested 
him of his power, and left him merely a factious and dan- 
gerous individual in the midst of a distracted state. 

He hesitated during the whole day, as to the course he 
should pursue; but, at last, hoping that the eloquence’ of 
Lucien, which had saved him on the 18th Brumaire, might 
be found no less effectual now, he sent him with the three 
other ministers to the chamber, just at the beginning of 
the evening; having first obtained a vote, that all should 
pass in secret session. It was certainly a most perilous 
crisis. Reports were abroad that the populace of the Fau- 
bourgs had been excited, and were arming themselves. 
It was believed, too, with no hittle probability, that Bonaparte 
would march against the chamber, as he had formerly 
marched against the council of Five Hundred, and disperse 
them at the point of the bayonet. At ali events, it was a 
contest for existence, and no man could feel his life safe. 
At this moment, Lucien rose, and in the doubtful and gloomy 
light, which two vast torches shed through the hall and over 
the pale and anxious features of the members, made a partial 
exposition of the state of affairs, and the projects and hopes 
he still entertained. A deep and painful silence followed. 
At length Mr Jay, well known above twenty years ago in 
Boston, under the assumed name of Renaud, as a teacher of 
the French language, and an able writer in one of the public 
newspapers of that city, ascended the Tribune, and, in a long 
and vehement speech of great eloquence, exposed the dan- 
gers of the country, and ended by proposing to send a deputa- 
tion to the Emperor, demanding his abdication. Lucien 
immediately followed. He never showed more power, or a 
more impassioned eloquence. His purpose was to prove, 
that France was still devoted to the Emperor, and that its 
resources were stil] equal to a contest with the allies. ‘It is 
not Napoleon,’ he cried, ‘that is attacked, it is the French 
people. And a proposition is now made to this people to 
abandon their Emperor; to expose the French nation, before 
the tribunal of the world, to a severe judgment on its levity 
and inconstancy. No, sir, the honor of this nation shall 
never be so compromised!’ Ox hearing these words, La- 
fayette rose. He did not go to the tribune ; but spoke, con- 
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trary to rule and custom, from his place. His manner was 
perfectly calm, but marked with the very spirit of rebuke ; 
and he addressed himself, not to the President, but directly to 
Lucien. ‘The assertion, which has just been uttered, is a 
calumny. Who shall dare to accuse the French nation of 
inconstancy to the Emperor Napoleon? ‘That nation has 
followed his bloody footsteps through the sands of Egypt a 
through the wastes of Russia ; over fifty fields of battle ; 
disaster as faithfully as in victory ; and it is for having thine 
devotedly followed him, that we now mourn the blood of 
three millions of Frenchmen.’ ‘These few words made an 
impression on the Assembly, which could not be mistaken or 
resisted ; and as Lafayette ended, Lucien himself bowed 
respectfully to him, and, without resuming his speech, sat 
down. 

It was determined to appoint a deputation of five members 
from each chamber, to meet the grand council of the minis- 
ters, and deliberate in committee, on the measures to be 
taken. ‘T’his body sat during the night, under the presidency 
of Cambaceres, Arch Chancellor of the empire. Lafayette 
moved, that a deputation should be sent to Napoleon, de- 
manding his abdication. ‘The Arch Chancellor refused to 
put the motion; but it was as much decided, as if it had been 
formally carried. The next morning, June 22d, the Em- 
peror sent in his abdication, and Lafayette was on the com- 
mittee that went to the Thuilleries to thank him for it, on 
behalf of the nation. 

A crude, provisional government was now established by 
the two chambers, which lasted only a few days, and whose 
principal measure was the sending a deputation to the allied 
powers, of which Lafayette was the head, to endeavor to 
stop the invasion of France. ‘This of course failed, as had 
been foreseen ; Paris surrendered on the 3d of. July, and 
what remained of the representative government, which Bo- 
naparte had created for his own purposes, but which Lafayette 
had turned against him, was soon afterwards dissolved. — Its 
doors were found guarded on the morning of the Sth, but by 
- what authority has never been known ; and the members met 
at Lafayette’s house, entered their formal protest, and went 
quietly to their own homes. 

Lafayette retired immediately to La Grange, from which, 
in fact, he had been onlva month absent. and resumed at 
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once his agricultural employments. There, in the midst ofa 
family of above twenty children and grand children, who ‘all 
look up to him as their patriarchal chief, he lives‘in’a ‘simple 
and sincere happiness rarely granted to those, who havé borne 
such a leading part in the troubles and sufferings of /a’ great 
period of political revolution. Since 1817 he has been twice 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and in all his votes has 
shown himself constant to his ancient principles. | When the 
ministry proposed to establish a’censorship of the press, he 
resisted them in an able speech; but Lafayette was never a 
factious man, and therefore, he has never made any further 
opposition to the present order of things in France, than his 
conscience and his official place required. That he does 
not approve the present constitution of the monarchy, or the 
political principles and management of the existing govern- 
ment, his votes as a deputy, and his whole life, plamly show ; 
and that his steady and temperate opposition is matter of 
serious anxiety to the family now on the throne is apparent, 
frem their conduct towards him during the last nine years, 
and their management of the public press since he has been 
in this country. If he chose to make himself a tribune of the 
people, he might at any moment become formidable ; but he 
irusts rather to the progress of general intelligence and polit- 
ical wisdom throughout the nation, which he feels sure will, 
at last, bring his country to ‘the practically free government, 
he has always been ready to‘sacrifice his life to purchase for 
it. ‘To this great result he looks forward,’ as’ Madame de 
Staél has well said of ‘him, with the entire confidence a pious 
man enjoys in a future life; but, when ‘he feels anxious and 
impatient to hasten onward to it, he finds a wisdom tempered 
by long experience stirring within him, which warns him, in 
the beautiful language of Milton, that ‘ they also serve who 
only staid and wait.’ 

This isthe distinguished personage, who, ‘after an absence 
of eight and thirty years, is now come to visit the nation, for 
whose mdependence and freedom he hazarded whatever is 
most valued in human estimation, almost half ‘a century ago. 
He comes, too, at the express invitation of the entire people ; 
he is literally the ‘Guest of the Nation ;’ but, the guest, it 
should be remembered, of another generation, than the one 
he originally came to serve. We rejoice at it. We rejoice, 
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in common with the thousands who throng his steps wherever 
he passes, that we are permitted to offer this tribute of a 
gratitude and veneration, which cannot be misinterpreted, to 
one, who suffered with our fathers for our sake ; but we re- 
joice yet more for the moral effect it cannot fail to produce 
on us, both as individuals and asa people. For it is no com- 
mon spectacle, which is now placed before each of us for our 
instruction. ,We are permitted to see one, who, by the mere 
force of principle, by plain and resolved integrity, has pass- 
ed with perfect consistency, through more remarkable ex- 
tremes of fortune, than any man now alive, or perhaps, any 
man on record. We are permitted to see one who has 
borne a leading and controlling part in two hemispheres, and 
in the two most important revolutions the world has yet seen, 
and has come forth from both of them without the touch 
of dishonor. We are permitted to see that man, who first 
put in jeopardy his rank and fortune at home, in order to serve 
as a volunteer in the cause of Free Institutions in Ame- 
rica, and afterwards hazarded his life at the bar of the Na- 
tional Asseinbly, to arrest the same cause, when it was tend- 
ing to excess and violence. We are permitted to see the man, 
who, after three years of unbroken political triumph, stood 
in the midst of half a million of his countrymen, comprehend- 
ing whatever was great, wise and powerful in the nation, with 
the oriflamme of the monarchy at his feet, and the confidence 
of all France following ‘his words, as he swore on their be- 
half to a free constitution ; and yet remained undazzled and 
unseduced by his vast, his irresistible popularity. We are 
permitted to see the man, who, for the sake of the same 
principles to which he had thus sworn, and in less than three 
years afterwards, was condemned to such obscure sufferings, 
that his very existence became doubtful to the world, and the 
place of his confinement was effectually hidden from the in- 
quiries of his friends, who sent emissaries over half Europe 
to discover it; and yet remained unshaken and undismayed, 
constantly refusing all appearance of compromise with his 
persecutors and oppressors. We are, in short, permitted to 
see a man, who has professed, amidst glory and suffering, in 
triumph and in disgrace, the same principles of political free- 
dom on both sides of the Atlantic; who has maintained the 
same tone, the same air, the same open confidence, amidst 
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the ruins of the Bastille, in the Champ de Mars, under the 
despotism of Bonaparte, and in the dungeons of Olmitz. 

We rejoice, too, no less in the effect which this visit Of 
General Lafayette is producing upon us as a nation. It is 
doing much to unite us. It has brought those together, who 
have been. separated by long lives of political animosity. It 
helps to break down the great boundaries and landmarks of 
party. It makes a holiday of kind and generous feelings 
in the hearts of the multitudes that throng his way, as he 
moves in triumphal procession from city to city. It turns 
this whole people from the bustle and divisions of our weari- 
some elections, the contests of the senate house, and the 
troubles and bitterness of our manifold political dissentions ; 
and instead of all this, carries us back to that great period 
in our history, about which opinions have long been tran- 
quil and settled. It offers to us, as it were, with the very 
costume and air appropriate to the times, one of the great 
actors, from this most solemn passage in our national des- 
tinies; and thus enables us to transmit yet one generation 
further onward, a sensible impression of the times of our 
fathers ; since we are not only permitted to witness ourselves 
one of their foremost leaders and champions, but can show 
him to our children, and thus leave in their young hearts an 
impression, which will grow old there with their deepest and 
purest feelings. It brings, in fact, our revolution nearer to us, 
with all the bighminded patriotism and selfdenying virtues of 
our forefathers; and therefore naturally turns our thoughts 
more towards our posterity, and makes us more anxious to do 
for them what we are so sensibly reminded was done with such 
perilous sacrifices for us. 

We may be allowed, too, to add, that we rejoice in Gene- 
ral Lafayette’s visit, on his own account. He enjoys a 
singular distinction; for it is a strange thing in the provi- 
dence of God, one that never happened before, and will, 
probably, never happen again, that an individual from a remote 
quarter of the world, having assisted to lay the foundation of 
a great nation, should be permitted thus to visit the pos- 
terity of those he served, and witness on a scale so vast, the 
work of his own sacrifices; the result of grand _ principles in 
government, for which he contended before their practical 
effect had been tried ; the growth and maturity of institutions, 
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| which he assisted to establish, when their operation could 
be calculated only by the widest and most clear sighted cir- 
camspection. We rejoice in it, for it is, we doubt not, the 
most gratifying and appropriate reward, that could be offered 
to a spirit hke bis. In the beautiful phrase which Tacitus 
has applied to Germanicus, fruitur fama ; for he must be - 
aware, that the ocean which rolls between us and Europe, 
operates like the grave on all feelings of passion and party, 
and that the voice of gratitude and admiration, which now 
rises to greet him, from every city, every village, and every 
heart, of this wide land, is as pure and sincere as the voice 
of posterity. 
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Arr. VII.—Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius 
PickxerineG, Counsellor at Law. Vol. 1; Containing the 
Cases from September Term, 1822, in Berkshire, to Oc- 
tober Term, 1823, in Middlesex. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 
pp. 080. 


Ir is not our province to keep our readers thoroughly in- 
structed in the laws, and make our review a substitute for a 
law journal. In this country the law is the only sovereign 
whose supremacy is acknowledged ; and as in monarchies and 
empires reports of the health of the king or emperor are often 
made to the public, as beg a matter in which all his subjects 
are interested, so we owe it to the public to give occasional 
notices of any material circumstances affecting the state and 
condition of this sovereign of ours. Some of our readers 
may possibly be of opinion, that we perform this part of our 
duty with an over scrupulous fidelity, and, in this legal 
dispensation, impose upon ourselves, and upon them, some 
supererogatory labors. If it be so, and we lose sight of our 
proper objects by turning too often in pursuit of the law, it 
will be conceded to us, as some excuse, that we err on the 
safer side, for of all subjects that can occupy the community, 
‘none is more important, and of a more deep and lasting in- 
terest, than the character and state of our laws; since no cause 


so intimately affects the dignity, prosperity, morals, and hap- 
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piness of the community, as the spirit and administration of 
those rules upon which the enjoyment of life, liberty, rights, 
and property, depend. But we do not now propose to oc- 
cupy our readers with the subject of codification, nor to go 
into any elaborate disquisition, but merely to give a very brief 
notice of the volume of which the title is prefixed to this arti- 
cle ; to which we are induced, in a great measure, by the 
circumstance, that it is the first published by the present re- 
porter of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Before speaking of our particular subject, we will, however, 
by way of further apology, premise a word respecting a com- 
plaint repeated very frequently of late in regard to law books. 
As long ago as the time of Solomon, it seems that ‘ there 
was no end of making many books ;’ and, some two thousand 
years since, the Greeks found ‘much study to be a weari- 
ness,’ as appears by their maxim that a great book is a great 
evil,—to the reader, they meant, no doubt,—and to one who 
must both purchase and read, the evil is doubled; and of 
this sort of evils, a law book is certainly not among the least. 
The men of the law seem to have suffered under more than 
their just share of this general and ancient calamity, if we 
may believe their lamentations over the ratio of their number 
of books, to that of their clients. On this ground we hear 
loud calls from many quarters for codes and abridgments. 
Men in the profession wish that books may, at some age or 
other, become obsolete ; or at least that some device may be 
hit upon to bring this overgrown science within ‘ reasonable 
compass ;? and men out of the profession, though not at all 
surprised that every one is not, and cannot be, an adept in 
theology, physic, natural philosophy, botany, &c. yet seem to 
be surprised that the law cannot be so abridged, simplified, 
and elucidated, that every boy leaving the public schools 
should be a good practising attorney ; and that a learned, deep 
read counsellor at law, should not become a rare and useless 
curiosity. 

We will not, however, enlarge upon these interesting sub- 
jects in this place, but remark merely that all which has been 
said upon them, by way of complaints and projects, shows 
no ground of objection to the publishing of reports. These 
exhibit an accurate and authentic history of the administra- 
tion of the laws, of which it is of vital importance to the 
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well being of the community, that the public should have 
ample means to inform themselves. A barrister, who through 
the medium of the reports, addresses: his arguments to the 
whole profession, both of the present and future times, feels 
a much stronger motive to make himself completely master 
of his subject, than if the knowledge of the case which he 
argues were limited to the court before which it is pending, 
and the auditors present. A judge, who knows that his deci- 
sions, with their reasons, will be recorded and made public, 
and compared with each other, and tested by those of other 
judges and courts of former and aftertimes, and yet is ready 
to throw out hasty conceptions and first impressions, in crude 
and loose propositions, must be indifferent to his own reputa- 
tion, and public opinion, as well as regardless of right and 
wrong, and of his obligations to parties and the public. ‘The 
practice of reporting decisions, with their grounds and reasons, 
is indeed an insuperable barrier to the corruption of judges ; 
and what is of greater importance, (for in this country we are 
at an immeasurable distance from any fear of direct corrup- 
tion,) it is the strongest possible guard against negligent and 
inconsiderate decrees. The motives, on the part of the court, 
to give able opinions, well fortified by reasons and authorities, 
are so much strengthened and enforced by the practice of 
reporting, that we may safely say that the judge, who, not- 
withstanding these motives, ventures to dispose of important 
and difficult questions, in a summary and superficial manner, 
must do so under the conviction that he is totally incompetent 
to an elaborate investigation, or from some constitutional or 
habitual disqualification for his place, which amounts to a 
moral necessity of deciding without weighing. 

The publication of reports, again, affords the only means of 
informing the community of the laws by which their conduct 
is to be governed, and their rights to be determined, since the 
combined wisdom, talents, and experience of the country, if 
they could be brought to act in concert, and with the greatest 
advantages, upon the subject, could not frame a body of laws, 
which would anticipate and provide for all cases, and would 
not give rise to innumerable questions of interpretation ; and 
the multitude of contracts, which men are continually making, 
and which a good system of legislation takes care to leave 
them free to make, is incessantly giving rise to questions of 
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construction ; and the interpretations and constructions adopted 
by the courts are quite as important as the laws and contracts 
that give rise to them ; they are in fact a part of the law, and 
it is as requisite that they should be fixed and made known, 
as that laws should be made and published. A people that 
has not the means of being informed of the decisions of its 
courts, and the reasons and principles of those decisions, may 
in truth be said not to have the means of knowing the laws 
by which they are governed. And the practice of publishing 
reports of adjudged cases is the only way of establishing these 
constructions, and interpretations, upon a secure foundation in 
the reasons and principles on which they are grounded, and 
in precedents, or in other words, recorded and recognised 
usages. 

There are the same reasons for publishing reports of ad- 
judged cases, as for publishing laws, and no expense incur- 
red by a government is better bestowed, or goes more directly 
and effectually to promote the great and fundamental pur- 
poses of civil institutions, than the encouragement given for 
the publication of such reports. We were accordingly sur- 
prised at the difficulty recently made in the legislature of 
Vermont, in voting a sum of money for this purpose, and at 
the very small amount, (one hundred and fifty dollars if we 
recollect rightly,) that was deemed sufficient. It is still more 
remarkable, that some of the states give no encouragement at 
all to the publication and distribution of reports of judicial 
decisions, and in fact have no such reports. Others depend 
upon the voluntary labors of such lawyers, as may be dis- 
posed to undertake reporting, from hopes of reputation, and, 
in some instances perhaps, “of a little profit, in respect to 
which the most modest expectation is in great danger of dis- 
appointment; or, if it be not disappointed, the profits afforded 
in our market by a publication of this description are in gene- 
ral so trifling, that if the reporter obtains for his time and 
labor, a recompense equivalent to the wages of a common 
daylaborer, he owes the public a debt of gratitude for their 
hberal patronage. But this is a very precarious way of sup- 
plying the community with the means of knowing by what laws 
and rules of conduct they are governed ; and to depend upon 
it, is like a man’s neglecting to provide for his household, 
trusting that a neighbor, induced by charity or some other 
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motive, will supply his neglect. Such a family has the pros- 
pect of being ill supplied, with the chance of being starved. 
The office of a reporter is highly responsible and intensely 
laborious, and deserves a liberal compensation. It is the 
practice in the Massachusetts, as it is in the United States, 
and in many, and we believe most of the State courts, for 
the judges to give written opiaions on the most important and 
difficult questions brought before them. The practice ap- 


pears to be otherwise in most of the English courts, which 


gives the judges sometimes opportunity, and sometimes no 
doubt, occasion, to say, that the reporter must have mistaken 
the language of the court. ‘The only objection to the prac- 
tice of giving written opinions is the additional labor it costs 
the judges ; but the manual labor of writing out an opinion is 
very trifling in comparison with that of making it up, and 
choosing and arranging the authorities and reasons on which 
it is founded ; as every lawyer experiences as often he has 
occasion to give a written opinion. This inconvenience does 
not, therefore, outweigh the reasons in favor of this practice, 
inasmuch as it secures a more thorough and laborious con- 
sideration of questions on the part of the court, is an addi- 
tional guard against crude and hasty opinions, and it checks 
the expression of broad and general propositions, under which 
indolence and inability are always’ready to shelter them- 
selves. Lord Ellenborough somewhere recommends the 
perusal of the earlier decisions upon a question then before 
the court, for the purpose of ‘ purifying the mind from the 
generalities’ that had crept into the subsequent cases. ‘These 
‘generalities’ make it very easy to decide the pending ques- 
tion, as they afford a great space within which to bring it, or, 
to use a logical term, they furnish a very comprelensive 
major, which being once assumed, may be easily shown to 
include the menor, or particular question before the court; 
and the premises being conceded as a 2ov 67, the con- 
clusion is irresistible. But very soon another case will be 
offered to the court, which comes literally within this ‘ gene- 
rality,’ and yet too plainly requires a different decision. Ac- 
cordingly this case is decided upon ‘its particular circum- 
stances,’ or is considered to be an exception, and then 
another exception follows, until at length you have nothing 
hut exceptions, and the rule disappears. The greatest talents, 
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learning, diligence, and caution cannot secure judges from 
occasionally laying down propositions in too broad terms. 
‘The attention of the court,’ says Mr Justice Jackson, ‘is 
naturally drawn particularly to the case before them; and 
though all that is said by them may be correct as applied to 
that case, yet when applied to another not then under con- 
sideration, it may, if adopted literally and in its whole extent, 
lead to results which the court did not anticipate, and would 
not have approved.’ Whatever, therefore, puts the court on 
its guard against uttering propositions that lead to such results, 
is of great importance, and the practice of giving written opi- 
nions, to be published as a sort of testimony in perpetuam me- 
moriam, is the most effectual guard for this purpose. And a 
reported opinion of a court ought to be written, or at least ap- 
proved, by the judge to whom it is attributed, for the purpose 
of giving to it its just authority. And all the reasons in favor 
of opinions prepared in writing, by the court, and indeed, in 
favor of reporting opinions at all, may also be urged in favor 
of giving the name of the judge by whom the opinion is drawn 
up. Except in matters of practice, and the most distinct and 
insulated cases, in which the point decided, and the grounds 
and extent of the decision, cannot possibly be mistaken, we 
always regret to see per curiam prefixed to the opinion of 
the court. 

Though the practice of giving written opinions upon all 
important questions abridges the labor, and still more the re- 
sponsibility of the reporter, yet there is quite enough left for 
him to do and to be responsible for. He must, in the first 
place, select the cases to be deemed of sufficient interest and 
importance to publish, and those in which the facts, and 
grounds of the decision can be definitely and ‘satisfactorily 
stated ; and as he cannot make this selection beforehand, he 
is under the necessity of taking full and minute notes of all 
the cases argued. In many cases brought before a court for 
decision, the law of the case is so blended and confounded 
with the facts, that it is not possible for the reporter to extract 
from the whole case any precise definite point decided, or 
ground of decision. If the court assigns many distinct grounds 
of decision, without saying how far their opinion is determined 
by each, or whether any one ground is conclusive, there is 
nothing to report. Very often a decision turns wholly upon 
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aia a construction of facts, that are not likely ever to recur again 
iy in the same combination, It is in many instances worth while 
ia for the parties to present a question to the court, which yet 
is not so important and of such general interest, as to be 
a proper subject of a report. A reporter must of course 
depend upon the counsel and the court for his materials, but 
it can hardly be expected that the cases brought before a 
State tribunal are so stated and argued by the counsel, and 
so fully investigated by the court, and at the same time of 
such importance and interest, as to make it expedient to re- 
port them all. Provided the reporter exercises his own dis- 
cretion, without too great influence of the court, in selecting 
| cases to report, a publication of a third, or half, or at most 
two thirds of the cases argued and determined, is quite as 
useful as to publish the whole number. To select this third 
or half of the cases requires a very attentive examination of 
them all. Tio make a good selection of cases, in which not 
any of importance are omitted, and not any that would be 
superfluous, are reported, and to present perspicuous and 
| satisfactory statements of the facts and the arguments of coun- 
: sel, requires not a little talent, discrimination, labor, legal 
| science and skill; and in all these respects Mr Pickering’s 
4 volume is, as far as our information extends, entirely satis- 
factory to the profession, and gives him a just title to the re- 
putation of an able reporter. “We have not noticed any case 
in the volume which is not worth reporting. The cases are 
stated with great precision and perspicuity, and we have not 
met with an instance in which it was necessary to read the 
case a second time to be possessed of the facts. When one 
reads or hears a story well told, or a statement of facts well 
made, nothing seems more easy than to tell the story or make 
the statement, and yet it is a thing in which few people suc- 
1 eeed. A lawyer has frequent occasion to regret the rareness, 
of this talent, when he finds himself obliged to grope his way 
to a knowledge of a case in an obscure wilderness of facts, 
spread over some three or four pages, without any arrange- 
ment, full of circumlocutions and repetitions, and presenting 
all together, not a case, but only the rude, undigested mate- 
-rials of one. The profession owes its thanks to a reporter 
who gives his cases in a succinct, lucid manner, and, at the 
same time, without omitting what is material; for he saves 
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them from the loss of money in purchasing a mass of sur- 
plussage, and from the loss of time in bringing together and 
arranging the disyuncta membra of the cases. 

We have not found, in this volume, any instance of another 
fault sometimes to be met with in books of reports, where the 
reporter gives all the facts with sufficient minuteness, and hands 
ever the subject to the judge, to begin where he began, and 
go over the whole story again ; or at least as much of it as was 
necessary to have been told at all. We do not mean to im- 
ply that the excellence of a report is inversely as its length ; 
wherever a material circumstance is omitted the report is use- 
less, because it is impossible to know what was decided, and 
it is worse than useless, because it may lead to mistakes of 
the law, and will be perpetually cited in all cases of any affi- 
nity to it, for it will fit one almost as welkas another. Nota 
few cases of this description, more especially of those at nist 
prius, have been bandied at the bar, through all the succes- 
Sive generations of lawsuits, and may always continue to be 
brought into service to increase the array of authorities, and 
lend support to lame cases; for they cannot be confuted or 
overruled. In all cases of doubt, as to the materiality of 
facts, it is safer to err, if at all, by stating, rather than by 
omitting them. But there is no excuse for mere repetitions, 
and we have not observed any instance 1 which Mr Picker- 
ing needs any such excuse. 

One of the most difficult parts of a reporter’s labor is that 
of reporting the arguments of counsel. Some have doubted 
the expediency of giving much space to this part of a report, 
saying that the case and the opinion of the court present all that 


is decided, together with the authorities, and the grounds of 


the decision. In many cases, in some reports, as the Modern 
Reports and those of Dallas, on the contrary, the arguments 
of counsel are given, and the opinion of the court omitted ; 
the reporter tells us that such and sueh were the arguments 
of counsel on each side, and such was the decree of the court, 
and leaves the reader to conjecture the grounds of the deci- 
sion. ‘The opinion is certainly to be preferred to the argu- 
ments, if one only is to be given; but it is better to report 
both where the question is difficult or important, and where 
there are both to be reported; for cases are sometimes sub- 
mitted without argument, and sometimes decided by a naked 
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decree, the grounds of which are not stated. .The practice 
of reporting the arguments is of great importance in its influ- 
ence upon the character of the profession, and so upon the 
bibs administration of the laws in general. When all the reasons 
BE and authorities presented by the counsel, on each side of a 
‘| question, are made a part of the report, it puts the court 
+ under a necessity of fortifying their decision against the rea- 
i sons and authorities adduced to the contrary, and thus gua- 
| ranties a diligent examination of the subject. And then it is 
] but just that counsel, while they are responsible for the pre- 
| sentment of the case, should have whatever credit they may 
be entitled to, on account of their research, and whatever of 
talent and ingenuity they display. In consulting an authority 
it is often of importance, in order to estimate its weight and 











+f bearing, to know how the question was presented to the court; 

and the arguments of the counsel not unfrequently throw great 

1 hight upon the judicial opinion, and serve as a key to the 

iat meaning, application, and force of the expressions used by 
i the judges. 

{ The reason for reporting the arguments of counsel at all, 


also point out the proper mode of reporting them. There 
are not wanting instances of American cases in which the 
pee reporter favors his readers with a great deal of the declama- 
tion of the counsel, including rhetorical flourishes, flights of 
: fancy, and appeals from the understanding to the imagination, 
i all literally recorded with as great fidelity, as if the reporter 
| were a sworn stenographer. ‘This is to reduce the business 
of reporting to a sort of clerkship, in which the labor of the 
hand takes precedence of that of the mind. Arguments re- 
ported in this fashion are a double loss to the profession, who 
lose the money they pay for them, and also, in general, the 
argument itself, for they rarely read these interminable dis- 
eourses, the contents of which remain, forever, a secret known 
only to the reporter himself. It is enough if he gives con- 
eisely and distinctly, all the positions taken by the counsel, 
with all the reasons and authorities by which he supports 
= them ; and to sift these out, and present them distinctly, con- 
| eisely, and fully, is a work of great labor and difficulty, in 
which it requires much diligence and skill in the reporter, to 
be short, and at the same time satisfactory. In this part we 
think Mr Pickering’s reports are exceedingly well made; no 
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lawyer can have consulted them without remarking the con- 
densed, perspicuous, full, and elaborate manner, in which he 
has given abstracts of the arguments, throughout this volume. 
And we more particularly notice this part of his reports, for 
the purpose of confirming and increasing the public expecta- 
tion and claims, in respect to subsequent volumes, since this 
is the part of a report over which a reporter is most likely to 
begin to drowse, unless his vigilance is excited. 

Dean Swift’s remarks on the importance of indexes, which 
he illustrates by a string of ludicrous comparisons of a book 
and its index, to a ship and the rudder, &c. are gravely ap- 
plicable to the case of law books, of which the index is by 
no means the east important part. A book of reports, es- 
pecially, if it be any treasure at all, is to most purposes a 
hidden treasure, except so far as its contents are disclosed 
by the index. It is not surprising, that persons conversant 
with this sort of publications should sometimes be disappoint- 
ed in finding some things in the reports that are not in the 
index, and some things in the index, that are not in the re- 
ports; for to make a complete index, requires a clear per- 
ception of the points and bearings of the cases, great vigilance 
and patience in noting them all, and conciseness, precision, 
and perspicuity in expressing them; and as the reporter may 
suppose his case to be finished, before the abstract of it is 
made, he is very likely to make it in too great haste. We 
have not examined Mr Pickering’s abstracts of his cases suf- 
ficiently to attest to the accuracy and completeness of all of 
them, but in a great number which we have examined, we 
have not met with instances of any that are slovenly, or ob- 
scure, or that do not satisfactorily express the points in the 
case ; and we observe in some instances that he is particular- 
ly careful not to indicate a broader decision than the court 
makes. A few of the abstracts include a perhaps, and the 
cases fully bear it out; but we doubt whether it is not more 
secure both to courts and to those, who must adopt their de- 
cisions as authority, that the judges should limit themselves 
to the expression of their opinions and doubts. 

In regard to the subjects of decision in these reports, we 
do not propose to go into any particular examination of any 
of them. Many interesting questions are presented to the 
court for adjudication ; and the evidences of patient delibe- 
ration and laborious research discoverable m the opinions of 
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the judges, reflect honor upon this tribunal, and upon the 
state of which it is so important an institution, and so great 
an ornament. 

There are in this volume three instances of decisions in 
pursuance of the opinion of a majority of the court, in oppo- 
sition to that of two of the judges in one case, and that of the 
Chief Justice, in the others. In the first case, a deputy she- 
riff had, in levying an execution, seized the goods of a Mr 
Campbell, who thereupon brought an action of trespass against 
the deputy sheriff, in which he recovered a judgment, and 
by virtue of the eeecution issued upon this judgment, the 
deputy sheriff had been committed to gaol, whence he was 
discharged by order of law; and the judgment remained in 
full force and not satisfied ; and the question was whether, 
after this, Camptell could maintain an action of trespass de 
bonis asportatis egainst the sheritf, on account of the same 
cause of action upon whica he had already recovered a judg- 
ment against his deputy. Ciiei Justice Parker, and Justices 
Jackson, and Puinam, wre of opinion that he could not; 
and so, accordingly, was the decision; Justices Thatcher, 
and Wilde were of opinion that he could maintain the action. 
The grounds of dissent, are given by Mr Justice Wilde. The 
second case, in which the court were divided, relates to the 
construction of the clause in the bill of rights prefixed to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, and of the acts of the legisla- 
ture, respecting the support of religious worship. Justices 
Thatcher, Putnam, and Wilde, were of opinion that if a per- 
son becomes a member of a religious society, without the 
limits of the parish in which he resides, and gives proper no- 
tice of this fact, he is not liable te pay any tax for the support 
of public worship in the religious society of the parish where 
he resides ; whether the two religious societies be of the same, 
or of different denominations ; and so the court decided. The 
Chief Justice was of opinion that an inhabitant of a parish is 
not, in this case, exempted from such tax, unless the religious 
society of which he becomes a member, is of a different de- 
nomination. Elaborate opinions are given in favor of these 
different constructions of the bill of rights, and the acts of the 
legislature. 

The reporter has, in some few instances, added notes of 
authorities relating to the subjects of decision. The time 
that elapses from the giving of an opinion, until the publication 
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of the report of it, is not long enough to give an opportunity 
for many new decisions in other courts relating to the points 
involved in the cases reported, and it can hardly be expect- 
ed of a reporter to go through all the indexes, in each case, 
to pick up what may have been overlooked by the counsel, 
on each side, and by the court; and accordingly but very 
few additions of this sort can be looked for. In one instance, 
p. 283, the reporter cites an additional case of some impor- 
tance from Barnewall and Alderson, and subjoins—what we 
think might have been better omitted—a few remarks upon 
the question, whether the case in Barnewall and Alderson, if 
it had been brought under the attention of the court, would 
have influenced their decision. ‘The reader is prepared to 
follow the editor of a book of reports, that has for some time 
been before the public, through a range of speculations, and 
arguments, as well as authorities, but there are many reasons 
why a reporter, more especially an official one, should con- 
fine himself, in the original publication of decisions recently 
made, to a report and references. ‘The case cited in this 
instance is certainly very close, in its circumstances, to that 
decided by the court, and is well worth citing, and the re- 
marks are so short, and at the same time so pertinent, that 
we should not have thought of excepting to their insertion, 
but for the practice that has been adopted by other reporters 
in a few instances, of appending distinct independent treatises 
to their reports, and thus blending things, which have very 
little connexion with each other ; and making it necessary 
for many members of the profession to purchase treatises 
which they may not want. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The’ Seventh Annual Report of the American 
Society for Colonising the Free People of Color of the 
United States ; with an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 176. Wash- 
ington. Davis & Force. 1824. 

2. Correspondence relative to the Emigration of Free Peo- 
ple of Color in the United States ; together with the In- 
structions to the Agent sent out by President Boyer. 8vo. 
pp. 32. New York. 1824. 


Tue history, designs, and operation of the American Colo- 
nisation Society have so recently been made topics of ample 
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discussion in our journal, that we have no occasion to add 
more at present, than a few incidental remarks on the present 
condition and prospects of the Colony abroad and the Society 
at home. ‘The subject of devising means for relieving the 
United States of the burden of its colored population, must 
be deemed by every patriot, and every friend of humanity, as 
one of deep interest to the nation. We know it is easy to be 
very extravagant and very chimerical on this subject; to be 
zealous without knowledge, and active without discretion; to 
invent theories that will never be put in practice, and dream 
dreams that will never come to pass. All this we admit, and 
yet we affirm, that it proves nothing against the practicability 
of such a scheme as is contemplated by the Colonisation So- 
ciety, carried forward judiciously and perseveringly to its 
natural results. 

As to the two projects, which have occupied a large share 
of public attention of late, namely, colonisation in Africa, and 
emigration to Hayti, there seems no good reason why success 
should not be wished to both of them, since the ultimate pur- 
pose of each, as far as the United States are concerned, is the 
same. But if a parallel must be drawn between the two, we 
confess our partiality for the former, inasmuch as it: promises 
in our opinion equal, if not greater advantages to the emigrants 
themselves, the same benefit to this country, and an infinitely 
greater one to the cause of humanity. The slave trade, that 
dark and bloody page in the history of man, can never be sup- 
pressed except by efforts in Africa itself. The plant will 
never wither, nor cease to exhale its poison, till it is thorough- 
ly rooted from the soil, which ministers to its nourishment and 
growth. Governments may pass laws and execute them, arm 
navies, and fill the African seas with ships of observation; and 
all to little effect. The love of gain is the last passion, which 
is appalled by threatened danger, or yields to physical force. 
The malady in Africa is a moral and intellectual one ; it must 
be removed by moral and intellectual remedies. Such is the 
power of habit on the mind, that, after the practice of ages, 
neither principle, conscience, nor humanity, utters a single re- 
monstrance in the African bosom against this most odious and 
disgraceful traffic. Civilisation, a knowledge of the arts, and 
religion, must be the precursors of a better state of society. 
When this state shall be attained, slavery will exist no longer ; 
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the trade on the ocean will sink to nothing; and millions of 
human beings, who are now a burden on one quarter of the 
earth’s surface, and defile it by their degradation and their 
crimes, will be raised to a rank among enlightened nations, 
form governments on principles of wisdom and equity, and en- 
joy the blessings of intelligence and virtue. Now we are not 
so visionary as to say, that a colony of free blacks from Ame- 
rica would work such a change; but we do say, that the plant- 
ing of such a colony is a first step, which may open a train 
of causes leading te these ends. And to set the thing in a 
stronger light, it may be added with perfect confidence, that 
without some such beginning, there seems not the remotest 
probability of the chains of servitude being broken by any 
human means, or of the cloud being removed, which buries 
a continent in its darkness. 

From the last Report of the Society, and the intelligence 
brought home by the agent, who has recently returned from 
Africa, it appears that the colony at Liberia has enjoyed, up 
to the present time, a degree of prosperity quite equal to the 
anticipations of its ardent patrons. In fact, experience has al- 
ready confuted the most formidable objections at first urged 
against colonisation. It was insisted, that colonists could not 
be induced to embark, whereas the voluntary applications 
have greatly exceeded the number for which the society could 
provide. Next it was urged, that the expense of transporta- 
tion would be so heavy, that it could never be met except in 
a very limited extent; but this item has been proved to be 
much less than was apprehended, and when the colony shall 
be so far advanced as to afford profitable return cargoes, it will 
be reduced to a comparatively insignificant amount. Again, 
the climate was set forth as destructive of life and health. 
This is no doubt true to a certain degree, when considered in 
relation to the climate of northern latitudes, but, except in one 
or two instances of a very peculiar nature, it does not appear 
that the colonists have suffered more from sickness, than is com- 
mon in tropical regions under similar circumstances. Then 
we are told of the savage and hostile character of the natives, 
and of their cruel and exterminating wars. ‘The event of a 
slight conflict has shown this fear to have been groundless, and 
has inspired the colonists with confidence, by demonstrating 
the comparative weakness of their neighbors. Lastly, it was 
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said, that the British settlements would regard with no favor- 
able eye a colony, subject to a foreign power, rising up nea¥ 
them; -but so far from any such jealousy, the government at 
Sierre Leone, and the British cruisers on the coast, have. on 
several occasions rendered essential aids. to the American 
emigrants. Thus have been confuted, in the progress of 
events, all the main objections originally advanced against the 
plan and> purposes of the society. 

At the close of a full examination of this subject, in our 
Forty: Second ‘Number, we suggested the expediency of 
establishing a school, or schools, in this country, under the 
auspices of the Colonisation Society, for the purpose of in- 
structing the children of free people of color, and giving them 
an education suited to their future condition as colonists in 
Africa. | We are happy to find, that a scheme of this sort. is 
new in contemplation, and to have it in our power here, to 
insert a letter, recently written by General Harper to the 
Rev. Dr Woods, of Andover, in which the designs of the so- 
ciety in regard to. the school are fully developed. The doc- 
ument is published with the approbation, of both these gentle- 
men, and is:the more valuable, as exhibiting from the highest 
authority the present state of the colony. 

‘I had. an interview with Dr Ayres soon after his. visit to 
the eastern states and New York,’ says General. Harper to 
Dr Woods, ‘in which he informed. me. of various conversa- 
tions which he had there, on the subject of a plan. for the 
education. of young people of color, as a preparation. for their 
emigration to some other country, where they may enjoy the 
real advantages of freedom and. civilisation. . He mentioned 
you as one of: the persons, who have thought much. on this 
subject, and were engaged or disposed to engage. actively in 

osecuting: so; benevolent and: patriotic an enterprise. As 


‘both he and I long had it much at heart, and are now em- 


ployed in devising means for its. accomplishment, he was of 
Opinion that some good might be derived from a full. commu- 
nication of our views to you, which he strongly urged me to 
make; assuring me that it would be well received, and might 
lay the foundation for a concert of measures and union of 
means, from which the most beneficial results might be antici- 
pated, In this hope I have taken. the liberty to address you. 
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‘When the African colonisation scheme. was: first set on 
foot in this part of the United States, it immediately occured 
to all who engaged in it, that nothing more could: be effected 
by individual exertion, than to open and pave the ways to 
shew what might be accomplished, and in what course sue- 
cess was to be sought. ‘The rest, they were sensible, must 
be done by the general or state governments, or by both 
united, under the influence and with the sanction of an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

‘'To this object all their efforts have been directed. | It 
embraces two operations. The first is to prove by actual ex- 
periment, that a colony of civilised blacks may be established, 
on the southern coast of Africa; that a suitable and healthy 
situation may be found, and procured by purchase from the 
natives; that the good will and good neighborhood of the 
latter may be secured, and the colony thus placed in safety ; 
that by proper precautions all danger to the colonists from 
the climate may be avoided; that colonists in abundance, 
and of a proper character and description, may be found); 
that they may be transported to the colony at a moderate ex- 
pense, which will be greatly diminished, when a regular and 
extensive commerce between this country and that shall be 
established ; that the materials of such a commerce already 
exist, to a very considerable extent, as well as a favorable 
disposition for it im the minds of the natives ; that both must 
increase with the increase of the colony, and the consequent 
discouragement and decrease of the slave trade in that quar- 
ter ; and that the colony may very soon be placed in a con- 
dition to govern and protect itself, and not only to provide 
abundantly for its own wants by the products of its agricultu- 
ral industry, but to have a large surplus for commerce with 
this country and Europe; which will furnish the means of a 
very gainful trade with the natives. 

‘ All this we consider as satisfactorily proved, by the ex- 

riment thus far made. The colony indeed is small but: it 
is healthy, composed of good materials and firmly established. 
The attacks made on it by the natives, in greater force and 
with more extensive combinations than are ever again to be 
apprehended, were repelled when it was much weaker and 
less provided for defence than at present. ‘The conduct of 
the natives has ever since been friendly and kind. They 
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manifest great readiness to trade, a great. desire to procure 
instruction for their children, and the utmost willingness to 
exchange their labor for those objects of consumption and en- 
joyment, which they were heretofore accustomed to obtain 
by the sale of each other. The colonists, when the last ac- 
counts were transmitted, had not yet raised a crop, and ‘con- 
sequently did not actually support themselves; but many of 
them had one in the ground, and almost all had received their 
allotments of land, which they were preparing for cultivation. 
Their subsistence, by their own means, may therefore be 
considered as secured. 

‘On the essential article of government the last accounts 
are highly satisfactory. The government was in the hands 
of men of color, elected by the colonists, and went on well. 
The number of applicants who wish to be sent to the colony 
is much greater, than can be received. ‘They consist almost 
wholly of persons brought up and accustomed to live in the 
country, by agricultural employments, or those handicraft arts 
which are indispensable to an agricultural people. The popu- 
lation of the cities is not considered as suitable for such a 
settlement as ours. Hence the emigration to Hayti does not 
interfere with our plan; but rather works together with us, 
for the attainment of the same great end. 

‘We therefore regard the first part of our object, which re- 
lates to the practicability of colonising the blacks on the 
southwest coast of Africa, as having been attained. .The se- 
cond is to shew how it may be carried to such an extent, as 
to relieve the United States gradually and imperceptibly, but 
effectually, from the great and growing evil of the black popu- 
lation, and thus to leave room and time for the white popula- 
tion to fill up the void, by its natural increase. 

‘We are very sensible that colonies of blacks planted on 
the coast of Africa, in however limited an extent, cannot fail 
to be very useful. They place the colonists themselves in a 
far better situation, where they may be really and effectively 
free, and may enjoy all the advantages which naturally result 
from freedom and civilisation united. They rid this country, 


_as far as they go, of a useless population, to say the least of 


it; which is generally vicious and corrupt, or exposed to the 
almost inevitable danger of being rendered so, by their own 
degradation, and their contaminating communications with a 
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degraded race. So far as these colonies succeed, they tend 
to lay a foundation for African civilisation, and for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and true religion, in that benighted region. 
Consequently they are highly useful and deserving of encour- 
agement, however limited may be their extent. But the 
great utility of this enterprise, to this country, to the African 
race here, and to Africa itself, depends upon its receiving 
such an extension, as gradually to embrace the whole black 
population of the United States. This we know requires in- 
dispensably the consent of those, who have an interest in the 
services and labor of this description of persons. ‘This inte- 
rest is a right of property, as well secured by the laws and as 
sacred in the eye of the law, as any other right whatever. 
It cannot and must not be touched. But we believe that by 
a proper course of measures, the consent of those who hold 
this property may be obtained ; and to this object all our 
measures are mainly directed. 

‘To accomplish that object, and to effect the entire re- 
moval of the black and colored population, we believe that 
we must turn our attertion to the rising generation. We 
must embrace them in a great scheme of education, which 
may gradually be made to absorb them all, with the consent 
of their parents where free and their owners when slaves, and 
may fit them all for transplantation, at a proper age. To set 
an example of this scheme of education, to shew how it may 
be effectually conducted, is the next great object we have in 
view. It is in this most important object that we wish and 
hope to. obtain your assistance, and that of the enlightened 
and philanthropic body with which you are connected. 

‘For this purpose our plan is to establish what we call a 
seminary farm, which may serve as a pattern for similar in- 
stitutions throughout the Union, and especially in those states 
where slavery exists; which may show by experience and 
example what can be done, and how it ought to be done. 
We intend to purchase or rent a good farm, in a healthy and 
convenient situation, with proper buildings for the accommo- 
dation of about one hundred children of color, of both sexes. 
This farm we prefer having in Maryland ; because the child- 
ren as they grow up can be better governed, in a state 
where slavery exists. Dr Ayres, whom you know, and who 
from his energy, intelligence, and experience, is highly qual- 
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ified for the task, is intended to have the superintendence of 
the establishment. When it is ready, young persons of color, 
between ten and fourteen years of age, will be received and 
educated. 

‘It is believed and expected that as soon as the seminary 
can be opened, a considerable number of free colored child- 
ren will be placed there by their parents; and that some, 
perhaps many, who are siaves will be sent by their owners. 
The conditions on which both descriptions will be received 
are, that they shall be so employed as to maintain themselves 
while acquiring the necessary improvements, till they arrive 
at a suitable age ; and shall be then sent to the colony at Li- 
beria, and settled there with the usual allotment of land. 

‘The chief employment of the males while at the semina- 
ry will be agriculture. They will cultivate the farm or assist 
in its cultivation, and the produce will be appropriated to the 
support of the establishment. There will also be workshops 
established, for all the common handicraft trades, such as 
smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, and others of the first neces- 
sity, where all such boys as are found to possess a particular 
aptitude for any of these trades, will be employed in them 
under suitable instructers, and the proceeds of their labor 
will be applied in the same manner. The girls will be kept 
in separate apartments, and employed under suitable fernale 
instructers, in all sorts of domestic industry, household oecu- 
pations, household manufactures, and the various employ- 
ments suitable for females of the laboring class. Such parts 
of the product of their industry, as may not be wanted for the 
use of the establishment will be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied in defraying its expenses. 

‘There will be a school, in which at proper hours all the 
young persons will be taught reading, writing, and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. Means will be devised for carrying 
farther those boys who may display extraordinary capacity. 
All will be required to attend religious worship, and receive 
religious instruction, at proper times; for which purpose a 
clergyman and a place of worship will be provided. 

‘The most efficient means will be adopted and enforced, 
for preventing all improper communications among these 
young people themselves, or with others beyond the pale of 
the seminary. ‘To render these means effectual is one great 
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object of establishing the seminary in a state where slavery 
exists, and where alone the proper authority for this and 
other indispensable purposes could be exercised. The child- 
ren, when slaves, will be given to the institution as slaves, 
to be liberated when at a proper age for colonisation. When 
the children of free parents they will be bound till they arrive 
at a proper age. On these conditions alone will any of either 
class be received. 

‘As an encouragement to good conduct and industry, an 
account will be opened with each child when placed in the 
seminary ; in which it will be charged with its necessary ex- 
penses, including its board, clothing, and proportion of general 
expenses, such as rent, fuel, taxes, and superintendence, and 
credited with all its labor at fixed rates. ‘The surplus will be 
invested in a savings bank, to accumulate for the benefit of 
the child, and to form a fund for its outfit on removing at a 
proper age to the colony. ‘This is regarded by us as a very 
important object. Its details will be troublesome and labori- 
ous, but it will be attended to with the utmost strictness. 

‘ Such is the outline of the plan. The funds for purchasing 
a. suitable farm, and commencing the operation were at one 
time believed to have been provided. A farm every way 
suited to the object had been, selected, and a treaty com~ 
menced for its purchase with fair prospects of success. But 
a disappointment in relation to the funds has. taken place, 
which, compels. us to suspend all our proceedings till new 
resources can be found. I apprehend no other difficulty. 
Young persons of color may, I am very fully persuaded, be 
very, soon: found, in any desirable numbers, to fill up the semi- 
nary,,and furnish a constant supply. Many slave owners in 
this:and. other states will, Iam assured, make contributions 
in. young slaves,.as soon as the establishment is ready for their 
reception. A still greater number of free blacks will be eager 
to,send their children. It.is intended at first to receive those 
of an unexceptionable character, without attention to age, in 
order to. get the establishment into operation. When that 
object is accomplished, the regulation on. the subject. of age 
will be adhered to strictly. 

“No doubt is. entertained, that in a short time this. esta- 
blishment may be made not:only to sustain itself, but to leave 
a.surplus for its enlargement and: for other objects. It is 
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hoped and believed, that when brought into successful opera- 
tion, it will serve as a pattern for numerous sitvilar institutions, 
throughout the slave holding states, and in other suitable situ- 
ations; to be established and sustained by the government, 
and supplied with pupils by purchases of young slaves, with 
the public funds. Thus, while the present and next succeed- 
ing generations are left to disappear gradually, in the ordinary 
coursé of nature, their progeny may be imperceptibly with- 
drawn from their degraded situation, fitted for a higher con- 
dition, and transplanted without a shock or convulsion, or too 
sudden a change iu the state of society and of labor, to a soil 
and climate suited to their nature; where they may find a 
country, and in becorning citizens and freemen, may conier 
incalculable benefits on the whole African race, and contri- 
bute as much, by a mutually beneficial commerce, to our 
wealth, strength, and prosperity, as they now do to that po- 
verty and weakness, which are conspicuous in the parts of 
the United States which they inhabit. 

‘Such, sir, is the outline of the undertaking, in which I 
wish to interest you and your enlightened and philanthropic 
friends in the east. Should you or they deem it worthy of 
further inquiry, I shall at all times be happy to answer any 
questions which you may propose, and to give you such in- 
formation or hints as may be in my power.’ 

These general features of the scheme are in the main 
judicious and well devised. We have only to add, that we 
hope provision will be made for receiving into the school and 
instructing any recaptured Africans, that may chance to be 
rescued in this country ; as in the case, for instance, which 
occurred at Baltimore eighteen months ago. It ts very im- 
portant, also, to provide for receiving native children from 
Africa. It is a common thing for the chiefs and head men 
to desire their children to be instructed in reading, writing, 
and the arts of civilised life; several have been sent to Eng- 
land for this purpose, and among the native chiefs now on 
the coast the number is not small of those, who can, speak 
and write the English language fluently. In many cases the 
parents of the children would be able to pay the expense of 
their education. The whole concerns might be negotiated 
through the agent at the colony, with whom the natives would 
be acquainted, and in whom they would confide. The ad- 
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vantages of such instruction to the youth, who are’ afterwards 
to be the leading men of their tribes, are incalculable. | And 
it is to be hoped, that it may soon be in the power. of. the 
Society to establish a similar school in the colony itself, where 
the natives may be accommodated at less expense. And 
we would again intimate, what we suggested on a former oc- 
casion, that auxiliary societies, in addition to subscribing to a 
general fund, should be encouraged to select and send to the 
African schoo], proposed to be established in this country, 
any pupil whom they may choose, and become responsible 
for the expense of such individual while in the school. In 
this way, children of the best capacity and character will be 
likely to be brought together, a vastly greater number of per- 
sons will be interested in the success of the school, and the 
society itself be relieved from a large portion of the burden 
under which it must labor, if compelled to collect funds for 
the entire support of the establishment. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be curious to know the 
fate of the eleven Africans, the particulars of whose rescue 
were described by us on a former occasion. They sailed 
from Baltimore in the packet ship Fidelity, and all arrived 
safely at Liberia, where they were given in charge to Dr 
Ayres, at that time agent of the colony. This gentleman 
returned with them to their own home, as related in the fol- 


lowing extract from a letter written by him. 


‘It was ascertained that they had been taken in war near our set- 
tlement, and sold to King Shaker, of Gallenos, and by him sold to 
the captain of a Spanish vessel. ‘This vessel was plundered by 
captain Chase, of Baltimore, and boldly brought into that port, trust- 
ing to his influence with certain persons of high standing, to elude 
the authority of our laws. But by the interference of E. Tyson, 
deceased, there was an investigation, and the slaves were detained 
until I arrived in that city,and took charge of them as Agent of the 
Colonisation Society. Their case could not be decided before I 
sailed for Africa, but they were shortly after set at liberty, and sent 
in the African packet to our colony, and delivered tomy care. As 
they all preferred returning to their parents and families to remain- 
ing in our colony, they were permitted to do so. 

‘When I went on board the vessel, though much emaciated and 
reduced almost to a skeleton, they immediately recognised me to be 
the person who had the year before rescued them from slavery. I 
had scarcely stepped my foot on deck before they were all round 
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me, expressing’ by words and gestures the most heartfelt’ satisfac- 
tion for the favors they had received. | tf 

When the vessel was getting under way, yielding to early impres- 
sions, by which they had been taught to consider a white face and 
treachery as inseparable, they concluded they were betrayed, and 
were again to return to America. They sprang below to get. their 
bags, and were about to plunge into the ocean, and swim to the 
shore with their bundles. On being assured I was about to restore 
them to their native towns, some of which were nearly in sight, 
their confidence was restored, and they contentedly went to work. 
When arrived at Sugary, our crew being sickly, I sent on shore for 
Charles: Gomez, a native, who had been educated in England, to 
come off with his boat, and take the captives on shore. He came 
off, accompanied by several of the natives; and here a most inte- 
resting interview took place between these long separated acquaint- 
ances, 3 

‘A circumstance attending this affair is truly characteristic of the 
African character. One of these captives had been taken by this 
Gomez two years before, in a war between him and the father of 
the captives, and afterwards sold to King Shaker. This captive 
was at first very shy of Gomez, and refused to go on shore with 
him, fearing the war was not yet over, and that he should be again 
sold toa slave vessel then lying in sight ; but I assured him that he 
was in no danger; that I knew the war to be over; that Gomez 
was a particular friend of mine, and traded with me; and in the 
presence of both assured them, that should Gomez attempt to do 
him injustice, I would not fail to chastise him, These assurances 
entirely overcame his doubts, and when told thathis father and the 
fathers of two others of them were then standing on the beach, not 
knowing that it was their sons, whom they had long supposed were 
deomed to perpetual slavery, were so shortly to be restored to their 
fond embraces, they all stept into the boat, and in a few minutes 
astonished their delighted parents on theshore. I was much pleased 
to. see that Gomez appeared truly to enter into the feelings of those 
poor creatures at this time, although he had been the cause of all 
their sufferings ; but that it was considered by them as the fortune 
of war, and created no hostile feelings of revenge.’ 


Apprehensions have been expressed, that the colonists 
would be in danger from the Ashantee wars ; but a very slen- 
der stock of knowledge of African geography would dissipate 
all such fears. The distance between the colony and the 
Ashantee country is several hundred miles, and the mterme- 
diate.regions are peopled by numerous distinct tribes, who 
form an impassable barrier to any hostile incursion, even ad- 
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mitting. what is wholly out of the question, that ;there.could be 
any possible motive for such an attempt.) grove) of) eh no 
en. xegard to emigration to Hayti, as we have hinted above, 
the: plan approves itself to us as one; which ought to be -pro- 
moted, for although our predilection is in favor of the. coloni- 
sation scheme, yet we do not perceive that one interferes in 
the remotest degree with the other.. The great object of the 
philanthropist, and of the patriot, and we presume of every per- 
son engaged in either of these enterprises, is to free the United. 
States of its colored inhabitants, by providing. an asylum for 
them in some other country, where they may enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty, and sustain an equality of rank and condi- 
tion. This we say is the primary object, and it will not be 
denied, that this object is as completely gained, by sending 
these people to the healthful climate of Hayti, under an or- 
ganised and liberal government, as by transporting them to 
Africa. It is true, the noble and humane purpose of kindling 
the torch of civilisation in Africa is not advanced. by the Hayti 
project, yet, after all, as far as we in the United States are 
concerned, this is but a secondary consideration, and we may: 
well be satisfied with relieving ourselves from the evil of 
the colored population, and if possible, wiping the disgrace of 
slavery fromthe charter of our country’s freedom, without 
deeming it a condition absolutely requisite, that we should 
take on ourselves the task of enlightening and civilising a con- 
tinent long buried in darkness. ‘These things may safely be 
entrusted in the hands of Providence, without any reproaches 
on our conscience for neglect of duty ; and although it would 
be a cause of joy to see the sons of Africa returned to the 
home of their fathers, establishing good governments ‘among 
themselves, and communicating the influence of ‘their exam- 
ple to their degraded brethren, yet as this event can only be 
accomplished by slow degrees and in a limited extent, it would 
seem a dictate of wisdom and humanity to open any other 
channel, through which a portion of the colored population 
may in the meantime pass to a country, which promises them 
equality of rights and: privileges, a fertile :soil, protection of 
property, and the consequent advantages of social life. 
From the best accounts, which can be obtained, ‘Hayti’is 
such a country. Its government is apparently founded on 
principles as liberal, as the present condition. of the people 
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will bear, and for the last few years it has been administered 
with energy. ‘The nation has flourished, agriculture and com- 
merce advanced, and the whole fabric, both political and so- 
cial, has been gaining consolidation and strength. The trial 
by jury, that great palladium of human rights in a free govern+ 
ment, has not been introduced ; the mass of the old mhabit- 
ants were too ignorant to act in the capacity of jurors, and it 
was more safe to leave the cause of justice in abler although 
in fewer hands.. But the numerous schools now instituted, 
and the universal diffusion of education, have already produced 
a change in this respect, and the time may be anticipated as 
not far distant, when the trial by jury, a more general exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise, and some other principles essen- 
tial to a strictly popular government, will be engrafted into 
the constitution of Hayti. 

Nothing can be more fair and honorable, or indicate a bet- 
ter spirit, ‘than the part which President Boyer has acted, re- 
specting the emigration of our people of color to that country. 
He invited them first by a proclamation, offered them lands, 
citizenship, and all the privileges of native Haytians. Out of 
his own private purse he paid the expenses of numbers, who 
accepted this offer. Individuals, who have of their own ac- 
cord gone out to seek employment, he has aided, and if they 
were industrious and sustained good characters, he has con- 
tinued to them his patronage, providing them with, lands to 
cultivate, or other means. of occupation. Whatever may be 
the motives of interest with which he is influenced, in wishing 
to increase the population of the island, and extend the growth 
of its agriculture and commerce, all his communications and 
all his actions prove that he has a higher motive ; that he feels 
deeply for the condition of the colored people in this country, 
and that he is ready to make any reasonable sacrifice for their 
relief. His proclamation above alluded to, his letters. to Mr 
Dewey and. Mr Collins, his instructions to citizen Granville, 
published at New York in the pamphlet of Correspondence 

now before us, and his private communications to individuals 
in the United States, some of which we have seen, bear the 
amplest testimony to this fact. In short, we doubt not that 
perfect confidence may be placed in his professions and de- 
signs, and that his promises will be realised, unless some un- 
foreseen changes in the government shall take from him the 
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power and the means, and transfer the sceptre into other less 
beneficent hands. 

The following particulars contained in President Boyer’s 
instructions to. Mr Granville, his agent in this country, will 
show on what terms he is willing to receive emigrants, and 
what they are to expect in Hayti. 


‘The advantages which attend emigration are, 1st, that they 
shall enjoy in Hayti, all civil and political rights, (Article 44th of 
the Constitution ;) 2dly, they shall have entire liberty of conscience, 
in their religious practices; 3dly, they shall obtain concession of 
Jand in fee simple, when they shall. have made settlements on the 
said lands ; (copy of my circular to the governors of the provinces 3) 
the whole, provided they engage to be faithful to the laws of the 
Republic, whose children and citizens they will become, and pro- 
vided they undertake nothing contrary to its tranquillity and pros- 
perity.. 

‘ To regulate better the interests of the emigrants, it will be pro- 
per to let them know in detail, what the government of the Repub- 
lic is disposed to do, to assure their future well being, and that of 
their children, on the sole condition of their being good and indus- 
trious citizens ; you are authorised in concert with the agents of 
the different societies, and before civil authority, to make arrange- 
ments with heads of families, or other emigrants who can unite 
twelve people able to work, and also to stipulate that the govern- 
ment will give them a portion of land sufficient to employ twelve 
persons, and on which may be raised coffee, cotton, maize, peas, 
and other vegetables and provisions, and after they have well im- 
proved the said quantity of land, which will not be less than 36 
acres in extent, or 12 carreaux, (the carreau being 100 paces square, 
and the pace three feet and a half, French,) government will give a 
perpetual title to the said land to these twelve people, their heirs 
and assigns. 

‘'Those of the emigrants who prefer applying themselves indi- 
vidually to the culture of the earth, either by renting lands already 
improved, which they will till, or by working in the field, to share 
the produce with the proprietor, must also engage themselves, by a 
legal act, that on arriving at Hayti, they will make the above men- 
tioned arrangements, and this they must do before the judges of 
the peace, so that on their arrival here, they will be obliged to 
apply themselves to agriculture, and not be liable to become va- 
grants. 

‘To all those, and those only, who ‘will engage themselves, as 
is here prescribed, you are authorised, always acting in concert with 
the different societies, to contract, that the expense of their passage 
and maintemanee during the voyage, shall be paid on their arrival 
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at Hayti, by the government, which will give them also the means 
of subsistence amine, four months, after their landing and settle- ‘ 
ment on the ground they are to cultivate, which will be long enough | 
for them to procure by their labor and settlement, the means of 
supporting themselves. 

‘Nothing will be required of them for what may have been paid . 
for their passage and subsistence, which is a donation made to them A 
by the Republic.. : 

‘ As for yo who wish to come to Hayti, to engage in commer- 
cial or mechanical pursuits, you are authorised to assure them, that i 
the expense of their passage, and maintenance during the voyage 
shall be paid in Hayti, provided they bind themselves before volt 
authority in the United States, to return to the government of the 
Republic, six months after their arrival here, the advance which 
shall be made'to them. The same privilege of advance, on con- 
dition of reimbursement, shall be granted to those who come to buy, 
rent, or till in shares, lands cultivated, or to be cultivated, or who 
come to engage. themselves as servants, workmen, or laborers, the 
law granting.a right to every Haytian, to exercise his industry as 
he pleases, provided he does nothing contrary to the good order of 


society.’ 
The President moreover declares, in his letter to Mr Dew- 
ey, that 


¢ All those, who will come, shall be received, no matter what t 
may be their number, provided they submit themselves to the laws q 
of the state, which are essentially liberal and protecting, and to the 
rules of the Police which tend to repress vagrancy, to maintain 
good order, and to confirm the tranquillity of all: There is no 
price to stipulate for, as respects the land; since the government 
will give it gratis, in fee simple, to those who will cultivate.it. .The 
emigrants will be distributed in the most advantageous manner 
possible, and those who may desire it, shall be placed in the neigh- 
borhood of each other. 

‘ They shall not be meddled with in their domestic habits, nor 
in their religious belief, provided they do not seek to make prose- 
lytes, or trouble those who profess another faith than their own.’ 
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Other facts have also come to our notice, which bear equal 
testimony to the good intentions of President Boyer in offer- 
ing a residence and protection in Hayti to the colored people 
of this country. These facts we now proceed to state. It is 
well known, that many of the inhabitants of Illinois and Indi- 
ana have been desirous of introducing slavery into those 
states, owing probably to the fact, that they are emigrants 
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from Slave holding states, and accustomed to that kind ‘of 
labor in cultivating their plantations. It may also be premised, 
that as these states border on slave states at,the south, and 
west, the temptation for kidnapping is greatly enhanced, by 
the facility with which the victims of this mhumamcrime may 
be hurried into the slave states and sold... When these things 
are considered, it is hardly to be supposed, that’the free peo 
ple of color have found Hlinois and Indiana very secure or 
comfortable places of abode. In short, the practices of un- 
principled men had for a time rendered their condition little 
more enviable than actual servitude, by molesting them in 
the enjoyment of their rights and property, and annoying them 
with perpetual alarms at the apprehension. of being, robbed of 
their liberty. A daring and wicked attempt was also made, 
in many instances, to evade the laws of the states, and’ hold 
slaves by a fictitious contract. A resident of Kentucky would 
sell his slave to an inhabitant of Illinois, and give him over to 
his new master by an indenture, in which the slave bound 
himself to service for ninetynine years, and confirmed the 
agreement by a mark made with his own hand at the bottom 
of the instrument. Thus transferred, the slave was taken 
into. a free state, and was said to be bound to service for a 
term of years. This trick, the shallowness of which could 
only be exceeded by its villany, was soon detected, and there 
were not wanting friends of humanity and justice to see the 
laws properly executed. 

The-consequence was, that several persons of color, who 
had formerly been slaves, were set at liberty. Their original 
masters’ had’ sold ‘them for a stipulated compensation, and 
their purchasers could not hold them as slaves in a free state. 
The persons, who had thus defrauded themselves. by. their 
own infamy, were extremely exasperated at the result. They 
entered into a.sort of conspiracy against all the blacks, who 
had been freed, and seemed resolved in defiance of law. to 
seize by force, what they could not retain by injustice. A 
particular case will illustrate the subject. A man of color 
came to Mr Flower, of Albion, Illinois, and asked for em- 


ployment, declaring himself to be free. It was. soon found, 


that he was held by an indenture in Indiana, but Mr Flower, 
being convinced of its illegal and fraudulent character, re- 
fained him in his service. A few days afterwards, a party 
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came upon the man, and attempted to take him off by force ; 
but this attempt was frustrated, and a temporary reconcilia- 
tion was effected, by Mr Flower and Mr Ronalds giving bail 
in the sum of one thousand dollars for his appearance at 
court. This transaction opened to new plots of villany. ~ The 
amount of bail was much greater than the man was worth as 
a slave. A scheme was laid to seize him by artifice before 
the session of the court, and thus cause the bond to be for- 
feited, and at the same time send the negro down the Missis- 
sippi and sell him into servitude. Armed men lurked for 
several days around the premises on which he resided, but 
as their design was early discovered, he was kept in safety 
till brought before the court, where his indenture was proved 
to be illegal, and himself declared free. If we have been 
rightly informed, this is but one case out of many of a similar 
kind, which have happened in the states north of the Ohio. 
The interest, which Mr Flower had taken in behalf of the 
free people of color, brought many of them to his lands as 
laborers. ‘These persons had heard of the Colonisation Soci- 
ety, and of emigration to Hayti; they expressed a wish to 
learn further particulars, and a readiness to remove to any 
country, where they might be relieved from the apprehen- 
sions, by which in their present situation their, existence was 
harassed. About this me Mr Flower saw President Boy- 
er’s Address, and resolved to send out an agent to Hayti on 
his own responsibility, and at his own expense, to inquire on 
what terms he would receive colored emigrants from the 
United States. The easy intercourse between the western 
states and the West Indies, through the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico, suggested this channel as affording much 
the greatest advantages for emigration from these states. 
The agent, Mr Robert Graham, arrived at Port au Prince 
on the 11th of July, 1822, where he met with a kind recep- 
tion from the Secretary Inginac, and from President Boyer. 
He received little encouragement, however, as to the main 
object of his inquiry, which was whether the Haytian govern- 
ment would pay the expenses of transporting such persons as 
should emigrate. .The President expressed his utmost will- 
ingness to receive all that might come, and to provide them 
with lands to cultivate, and contribute to their subsistence till 
they should be able to support themselves ; but he declined 
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holding out any temptation by offering to pay their passage. 
An agent he said had already come ovér from the’ United 
States, and obtained considerable funds for transporting free 
people of color to the island, but he had absconded with the 
money in his pocket. Emigrants had also arrived ‘at the 
island, whose expenses had been paid by the ‘government, 
but who proved to be vagabonds, and pestilent members: of 
society. After these experiments, the President deemed it 
necessary to temper his benevolence with caution, and not to 
hold out a lure, which would draw around him only the idle 
and the worthless. He generously paid the agent’s expenses 
from Illinois to Hayti, which had already been “advahoed by 
Mr Flower, without expecting a remuneration, and he agreed 
to give lands, protection, and all the privileges of citizenship 
to any persons of color, who might be disposed to emigrate 
from Illinois. ‘The President also offered to receive fifty per- 
sons, and pay their passage out of his private’ funds, if they 
would consent to work his own lands on shares; and the 
Secretary made the same proposal. 

On Mr Graham’s return, twentyfour colored people re- 
solved to try their fortunes in Hayti, and being assisted by 
Mr Flower with such necessary means, as they did not them- 
selves possess, they embarked for New Orleans under the 
care of Mr Graham in April, 1823. Here they left their 
guide and took passage for Port au Prince, where they ar- 
rived safely, after suffering much from exposure during the 
voyage, as they were deck passengers. ‘hey have writ- 
ten to their friends in I!lnois, ‘stating that they reside on the 
President’s lands at Logan, about twenty miles from Port au 
Prince, that their prospects are good, and that they hope soon 
to be able to refund the money, which ‘Mr Flower had ad- 
vanced on their account. . 

This narrative speaks not less faverably, thah President Bo- 
yer’s instructions to his agent, of the wisdom, the good policy, 
and fair intention of the Haytian government, in regard to the 
encouragement held out to emigrants to settle in that island 
Mr Graham was much pleased with the aspect of society, 
and the apparent strength and equitable administration of the 


government. Great attention is paid to education ; schools 
and the higher seminaries of learning are rapidly multiplying 4 
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and in the city it is a rare thing to find a person under. thirty 
years of age, who cannot read and write. The legislature of 
Hayti consists of a senate and house of representatives, the 
mf former composed of twentyone members, and the latter of 
i di sixtyfive. ‘The President is elected for life, but can be de- 
ie prived of his office by the senate for maladministration. Mr 

b | Graham was present at the opening of a congress, and the de- 
liberations of this body were conducted with dignity, method, 
and order. ‘The republic of Hayti maintains a standing army 
ae of about forty thousand men, but on an emergency can bring 
nb i one hundred thousand into the field. © 
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Ir an opinion may be formed by the experiments already 
tried, the character of the North American Indian affords but 
a barren theme for poetry. tala is an Indian story, it 1s 
true, yet the fancy of the poet has made the grace and beauty 
of his picture consist more in adscititious ornaments, than in 
mets any strongly drawn lines peculiar to Indian hfe and manners. 
yi ae i i Campbell, in his Gertrude of Wyoming, has attempted the 
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portraiture of an Indian, in the character of Outalissi the 
Oneyda warrior, 
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‘ Train’d from his tree rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.’ 


These characteristics are true to nature, but viewed in all 
his conduct, Outalissi is only half an Indian, partaking alike 
of the habitudes and feelings of the white and the red man. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the poet has succeeded 
better than the painter, who has thought to illustrate his con- 
ceptions by embodying them in a visible form. In one of 
Westall’s designs for a beautiful edition of Campbell’s poems, 
the Oneyda warrior is represented with curled hair, African 

- features, and a white beard, three most extraordinary appen- 
dages to the head of a North American Indian. 
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~ Our own countrymen have begun recently to. invoke the 
Muses in behalf of these ancient sons of the forest. A poem 
has appeared, the express object of which is to delineate 
Traits of the Aborigines of America. So unproductive was 
the theme, that the author has wandered in other climes and 
other ages to find materials for the work, and the Greeks and 
Romans, the warriors and sages of antiquity, figure nearly as 
much in the drama, as the Indians themselves. ‘There is 
good poetry in this performance, but that is not the best which 
draws traits of the Indians. The author of Ontwa has been 
more successful in describing Indian character and scenery, 
than any writer whom we have read. As a descriptive poem 
this has much merit, but it descends little into the deep 
feelings of the humay heart, and the: strong movements 
of the passions. It tells of the wars between the Iroquois 
and the Eries, by which the latter race was exterminated ; 
and the warlike propensities of the natives, their modes of 
going to battle, making peace, their treatment of captives, 
and other peculiarities relating to this subject, are well 
delineated. Many things the author describes from his 
own observation,.and he applies to Ontwa the language, 
which Chateaubriand had before applied to Atala, ‘that it 
was written in the desert, and under the huts of the sa- 
vages.’. This familiarity with the local condition of the In- 
dians gave him advantages, which he has well employed 
in his descriptions of savage life; but after all, there is so 
little of the romantic and of the truly poetical in the native In- 
dian character, that we doubt whether a poem of high order 
can ever be woven out of the materials it affords. The Indian 
has a lofty and commanding spirit, but its deeply marked 
traits are few, stern, and uniform, never running into those 
delicate and innumerable shades, which are spread over the 
surface of civilised society, giving the fullest scope to poetic 
invention, and opening a store of incidents inexhaustible, and 
obedient to the call of fancy. When you have told of gene- 
rosity, contempt of danger, patience under suffering, revenge, 
and cruelty, you have gone through with the catalogue of 
the Indran’s virtues and vices, and touched all the chords that 
move his feelings or affections. To analyse and combine these 
ito a poem of high interest, without extensive aid from other 
sources than the real Indian character, 1s no easy task, and the 
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day is not to be expected, when the exploits of the Iroquois ; 
and Mohawks, or the rough features of their social habits, : 
shall be faithfully committed to the numbers of ever enduring 
song. ‘The minstrel’s harp would recoil at its own notes in 
hazarding such a strain, and the Muses would deny inspira- 
tion to a votary bent on so desperate an enterprise. 

Seemingly aware of these difficulties, the author of Escalala 
has employed the agency of civilised men, in filling up some 
of the most important parts of his poem. The story is sim- 
ple and soon told. In the ninth century the Norwegian chief, 
Naddohr, found his way over the seas to Greenland, and 
colonised that country. Tradition says, that this Naddohr 
was shipwrecked and lost, during a voyage in which he was 
transporting colonists to his newly acquired territory. Mr 
Beach supposes that this courageous chieftain did not suffer 
so hard a fate, but that he landed on the coast of America, 
and penetrated with his followers to the junction of the 
Mississippi and Ohio, where they formed a settlement. ‘l'hree 
centuries afterwards a great nation had arisen and extended 
over that region, retaining the manners, superstitions, and 
ceremonies of its Scandinavian ancestors. We have now 
arrived at the place and time in which the events of the poem 
occur. ‘The Scanians, for so the descendants of Naddobr’s 
colony are called, prepare to celebrate the annual religious 
rites of Odin. Gondibert, king of the Seanians, bis nobles, and 
his son Ruric, engage in a grand hunting excursion as pre- 
paratory to the festival. Inthe midst of the chase, Ruric wan- 
ders from the party, comes upon Escalala by surprise, while 
fishing with her maidens in a secluded spot, is smitten with 
her beauty, seizes and carries her off. Escalala is the daugh- 
ter of Warredondo, a most powerful Indian chief, who imme- 
diately rallies his warriors to avenge this insult on his daugh- 
ter and his tribe. Battles and carnage follow; capricious 
victory for some time leaves the contest doubtful; but at 
length the united force of the neighboring tribes comes down 
on the Scanians, and utterly exterminates the race. Esca- 
lala, the heroine, acts an important part through the whole 
conflict, and is a principal instrument in conducting the suc- 
cessful warfare of her father’s friends. ‘The poet occasion- 
ally breaks in upon the thread of his story with the songs of 
the bards, who dwelt in the halls of Gondibert, as of yore im 
those of the Scandinavian kings, 
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One or two extracts will exhibit. favorable specimens of 
the author’s manner, and of the prevailing spirit of his poetry, 
The first is a description of natural scenery. 


5 
i 
&. 
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It was a lovely night in June ; 

And from the sky the peerless moon 

~ Looked forth at times, full-orbed and bright, 
In all her glow of liquid light ; 
At times—half shaded by the shroud 
Of some translucent, fleecy cloud— 
Her chastened ray shone dimly through 
Its watery veil; with softened hue, 
That showed the landscape to the eye 
Less plainly, but of lovelier dyes 
As youthful pleasures—when the screen 
Of years hath cast its shades between 
Our hearts and them—in memory’s beam 
But half revealed ; more lovely seem, 
Than when their full fruition twined 
Its tendrils round the yielding mind. | 
Far up the arctic cope of heaven, | ie 
Now dimly seen, now wildly gleaming, : 
In huge, fantastic masses driven, i 
The northern lights were streaming ; aut 
And fancy, in their changeful hue 
Of ever varying shades, might view 
Strange shapes—of mountain, wood, and glen, { 
And fiery steeds, and mail clad men, i! 
And blood stained banners—floating free 
In bright but awful pageantry. p. 70, 71. 
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The following lines describe the effect, which the news of 
Escalala’s seizure by Ruric had on the young chief Teonde- 
tha, to whom she was betrothed, and whose nuptials were to 
be celebrated the next day. 


Such was the pitiless grief, whose smart 
Fevered the brain and wrung the heart 


Of the young Chief, when Reta came, ‘: 
And told her tale of wrong and shame. i 
He groaned not, wept not, spoke no word bat 


Of pain or pity, when he heard 

Those withering sounds; his very breath 
Seemed frozen—as the bolt of death } 
Had struck him suddealy, and left him there, Fh, 
A monument of hopeless, cold despair. it 
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But when the first keen agony 
Of grief was past, and nature strove, 
Assisted by all powerful love, _ 
To rouse him from his lethargy ; 
He seemed, as one new-waked would seem 
Out of long trance, or frightful dream ; 
With all the shuddering consciousness 
That some appalling grief was nigh, 
Some deep but undefined distress, 
Which came—he knew not how, nor why. 
The cool soft dews of evening shed 
Their moisture on his burning head, 
As if to quench the raging pain 
That glowed and maddened in his brain ; 
The night wind, as it swept the lea, 
Lingered, as if from sympathy, 
To lend his bosom, ere it passed, 
The balm of its refreshing blast ; 
In vain ; he neither felt the dew, 
Nor heeded that the night wind blew. _p. 52. 


The author makes free use of the poetical license. His 
Scandinaviaas, who have shot up into a wide spreading nation 
of six hundred thousand persons from the slender stock of 
Naddohr’s colony, retain for three centuries not only all the 
customs of their ancestors, but they build cities and palaces, 
fabricate arms, put on coats of mail, go to battle by the 
sound of the bugle, ride horses richly caparisoned, and do 
many other things, which we should hardly expect to be done 
by a race of people separated three centuries from the land 
of its ancestors, and surrounded by savages on the banks of 
the Mississippi. A novel kind of warfare is also introduced. 
Escalala comes suddenly into battle, 


On a mammoth’s giant might, 
Rushing through the failing fight. 


This mammoth makes prodigious havoc, and we can 
show no good reason why the poet has not a right to enlist 
him into the service of his heroine, although we can bring no 
precedent for such an adventure. For all that tradition or 
history says to the contrary, the mammoth may once have 
been as potent in the armies of the west, as the elephant in 
those of the east. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Philadelphia in the Year 1824; ora Brief Account of the 
various Institutions and Public Objects in this Metropolis ; 
being acomplete Guide to Strangers, and a useful Com- 
pendium for the Inhabitants. To which is prefixed an 
Historical and Statistical Account of the City ; with a 
Plan of the City, View of the Water Works, and other 
Engravings. pp. 238. Carey & Lea. Philadelphia. 1824. 


Ir was a remark of one of the wisest and best men, whom the 
world has seen, that ‘there exists in the econemy and course of 
nature an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, between 
duty and advantage, between the genuine maxims of an honest and 
magnanimous policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity.’ By the writer of a brief history of Philadelphia, this re- 
mark of Washington is quoted, as being fully illustrated in the rise 
and growth of that city. And, indeed, there are many associations 
connected with the origin of Philadelphia, its progress and history, 
equally grateful to the philanthropist and the patriotic citizen of the 
United States. Its foundation was laid in peace and concord. Our 
ancestors in general, however gently we may touch their motives 
and temper, merit little for their wisdom and discretion, in their 
conduct with the Indians. They were too prone to look on the 
wild man as an inferior being, and to set themselves up as lords 
over his rights and property, without remembering that they were 
intruders on his soil, or condescending to meet him even in the 
land of his fathers on equal and amicable terms. To the reproach 
of many of our progenitors, whose virtues in other respects speak 
volumes in their praise, the sword was too often made by them the 
charter of their rights, and the instrument of gaining ascendancy 
over the natives. 

But the memorable interview of William Penn with the Indians, 
on the bank of the Delaware, exhibited a different scene ; the even 
scales of justice, and the mild persuasion of christian love, were the 
powerful engines with which he swayed the barbarian mind, and 
taught the savage to confide in the sincerity of the white man ; and 
the first page in the annals of Philadelphia is one of the brightest 
in the history of mankind, recording an event not more to the credit 
of the wise and benevolent legislator, through whose agency it hap- 
pened, than honorable to humanity itself. It was here also, that 
religious toleration was made the basis of a government at its begin- 
ning, and religious freedom established at a time, when the yoke of 
bigotry and superstition was bowing to the dust the necks of almost 


s 
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all the inhabitants of civilised Europe. In later times it was here, : 


that ‘the first Congress of the colonies assembled, and the arucles of 
confederation and union were agreed upon ; and it. was here that 

American Independence was first declared. This city was miore- | 
over the residence of Franklin, Rittenhouse, Rush, and of cther men, : 
who'contributed to achieve our nation’s liberties, and who deserve 
a nation’s gratitude. 

“At the begianing of the year 1681,’ says the writer of the brief 
history above cited, ‘ the tract of ground upon which Philadelphia 
now stands was covered with forests; and wild men and savage 
beasts hada pretty equal title to it. ‘Tradition has preserved. the 
‘anecdote; that in the year 1678, a ship called the Shields of Stock- 
ton, the first that had ever ventured to sail so high up the river, 
approached so close to the shore in tacking as to run her bowsprit 
among the trees which then lined the bank, and the passengers on 
board, who were bound for Burlington, remarked upon it as an ad- 
vantageous site for a town. Little could they foresee the city that 
was to be erected upon that spot,or the contrast between its growth 
and that of the still humble village for which they were destined. 

‘ The love of religious liberty led to the foundation. of Philadel- 
phia. William Penn had fixed his thoughts upon America as a 
land of refuge and freedom, many years previous to his acquisition 
of Pennsylvania. It was not, however, until August 1682, that 
this venerable lawgiver, with his worthy associates, took their. final 
leave of England. They were accompanied with favorable winds, 
and on the twentyfourth of October the proprietary landed at New- 
castle, amid the acclamations of the Dutch and Swedish settlers. 
From this place he proceeded to Upland, (now. called Chester,):and 
shortly afterwards concluded that fameus treaty with the natives, 
which they promised should endure‘ as long. as the trees should 
grow, or the waters hold their course ;” a promise, which was faith- 
fully kept during the whole period of the proprietary government. ’ 

‘ Previously to the arrival of the proprietor, some of the emi- 
grants, who had preceded. him, provided for themselves. temporary 
accommodations: on the site of the city, in bark huts, which the 
natives taught them to erect, or in caves dug in the high bank that 
overhung the Delaware: In one of these rude caves was born the 
first native Philadelphian.* The first house erecied in Philadel- 
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* Jobn Key, who reached the patriarchal age of eightvfive, and died at Ken- 
net, in Chester county, in July 1767. He was born in a cave, afterwards 
known by the name of Pennypot, on the Bank near Race street. Proud relates 
of him, that when near eighty, he walked from Kennet to the city, a distance 
of thirty miles, in one day. 

The natives of these dwellings of primitive simplicity, seem to have ap~- 
proached the primitive longevity ; for Edward Drinker, who was also born in 

cave, survived until the declaration of independence. 
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phia was a low wooden building, on the east side of Front street, 
in what was called Budd’s Row, a little to the north of the creek or 
inlet now occupied by Dock street, and which originally flowed as 
far to the north and west as Chesnut and Third streets. The 
owner kept a tavern there, called ‘ ‘The Blue Anchor,’ for many 
years. One of the first brick buildings erected in Philadelphiaz, was 
a house, which till very recently stood on the north side of Chesnut 
street, opposite Carpenter’s Court. In Letitia Court still survives 
the venerable building, which the proprietor occupied*as his town 
residence, and which was erected_ within a few years after his ar- 
rival. Upwards of eighty houses, of different sizes, were erected 
during the first year ; and the foundation being now laid, the pro- 
prietor addressed a letter of general information and description 
respecting the country, to the “ Society of Free ‘Traders,’ the fol- 
lowing passage of which conveys his thoughts and wishes in regard 
to the infant city. 

¢ « Philadelphia, the expectation of those that are concerned in this 
province, is at last laid out, to the great content of those here that 
are any ways interested therein. ‘The situation is a neck of land, 
and lieth between two navigable rivers, Delaware and Sculkil; 
whereby it hath two fronts upon the water each a mile; and two 
from river to river. Delaware is a glorious river ; but the Sculkil, 
being an hundred miles doatable above the falls, and its course 
north east, towards the fountain of Susquahanna, (that tends to the 
heart of the province, and both sides our own,) it is like to be a 
great part of the settlement of this age. I say little of the town itself, 
because a platform will be shewn you by my agent; in which those 
who are purchasers of me will find their names and interests. But 
this I will say for the good providence of God, that of all the many 
places I have seen in the world, I remember not one better seated 5 
so that it seems to me to have been appointed for a town, whether 
we regard the rivers or the conveniency of the coves, docks, springs, 
the loftiness and soundness of the land, and the air, held by the 
people of these parts to be very good. It is advanced within less 
than a year to about four score houses and cottages, such as they 
are; where merchants and handicrafts are following their vocations 
as fast as they can ; while the countrymen are close at their farms. 
Some of them got a little winter corn in the ground last season, and 
the generality have had a handsome summer crop, and are pre- 
paring for their winter corn. They reaped their barley this year 
in the month called May; the wheat in the month following ; so 
that there is time in these parts for another crop of divers things 
before the winter season. We are daily in hopes of shipping to add 
_ to our number ; for blessed be God, here is both room and accom- 
modation for them. The stories of our necessity being either the 
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fear of our friends, or the scarecrows of our enemies. For the 
greatest hardship, we have suffered hath been salt meat; which by 
Fowl in winter, and fish in summer, together with some poultry, 
lamb, mutton, veal, and plenty of venison, the best part of the year 
hath been made very passable. I bless God, I am fully satisfied 
with the country, and entertainment I got in ‘it. For I find that 
particular content which has always attended me, where God im 
his providence hath made it my place and service to reside, &c.” 

‘From this time the population, and the number of houses, began 
to increase with great rapidity. 

‘On the 12th of January, 1683, the first general assembly of repre- 
sentatives convened at Philadelphia ; and on the second day of the 
succeeding March, the first grand jury for the city was summoned. 
It is remarkable, that the first conviction, in a place of so much 
simplicity, was for counterfeiting the silver coin, an offence most 
generally the offspring of an advanced stage of society, and for the 
execution of which neither the materials nor the requisite privacy 
would seem likely to have been found.* Another trial was of one 
Margaret Mattson, indicted for witchcraft. The jury, with charac- 
teristic simplicity, found her “ guilty of having the common fame 
of being a witch, but not guilty in manner and form as she stands 
indicted.” ‘Lhe governor and his council presided as judges on 
this occasion; and it was not until the end of the succeeding year, 
that persons were appointed to act in the judicial capacity.’ pp. 3-5. 

The first government is complained of as having been instituted 
on defective principles, and not well adapted to advance the pros- 
perity of the city, or secure the liberty of the citizens. Several 
changes were introduced from time to time, but it was not till 1796, 
that the present system was established. 

‘The mere enumeration of the public institations of this city, 
established and supported for the diffusion of education, the relief 
of distress, the improvement of the human condition, the ad- 
vancement of philosophy and literature, and similar purposes, will 
probably surprise even most of those in whose vicinity philanthropy 
has been so actively at work. In this labor of usefulness, it is 
right to say, that the members of the society of “ Friends” have 
had their full share. A large proportion of the charities and com- 
forts of Philadelphia has been derived from the unwearied | philan- 
thropy of this excellent sect, who have imparted something of their 
own love of solid disefulness, and their unostentatious benevolence, 
to the general character of the city. It is a subject of frequent re- 


* The punishment to which the offender was condemned, is no less remarka- 


ble. He was sentenced to pay a fine of forty pounds towards the building of 


a court house! In the country from which the judges had just come, he 
svould have been hung, So much were their ideas already purified. 
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proach against the “ Friends,” that they are averse, or-at, least indif- 
ferent to the cultivation of human learning. How unfounded the 
aspersion is, at least as respects the Quakers of Philadelphia, will 
be seen in the account of their literary establishments in the follow- 
ing pages. Probably at least one half even of the best informed 
inhabitants of Philadelphia are ignorant that there are not less than 
fifteen public schools established by this society in different, parts 
of the city—that in the principal institution are taught the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew languages, the mathematical..sciences and 
natural philosophy, the public lectures are delivered in it on botany, 
mineralogy, &c. that it possesses an observatory, containing, the 
most valuable astronomical instruments, a cabinet of minerals, and 
an extensive library of rare and useful books. It will equally suv- 
prise many Philadelphians, to learn that a public library founded 
by the friends, has existed for many years in the central part of the 
city, containing several thousand volumes, and open without any 
charge once a week to all respectable applicants. _These_ institu- 
tions, and the silence and modesty with which their operations are 
conducted, are characteristic of Philadelphia,’ . pp. 10, 41. 

To the following short notice of the commerce of the city, seve- 
ral valuable tables are attached, exhibiting the state of commerce 
in Philadelphia as compared with that of Baltimore, New York, 
and Boston. 

‘For a considerable period after the peace of 1783, Philadelphia 
stood at the head of the commercial cities of the Union. The pro- 
fitable carrying trade, and the great demand in Europe for bread 
stuffs, consequent upon the wars, which arose out of the French 
Revolution, caused great activity in commerce, and greatly enriched 
this city. The superior advantages of New York, however, arising 
from her proximity to the ocean, have gradually raised her to the 
first rank in commerce, and placed her at a great distance beyond 
the other ports of the United States. After the peace of 1815, the 
commerce of Philadelphia declined te a very low, ebb, in common 
with that of Boston, Baltimore, and other cities, The new state of 
things produced by a general peace had closed many profitable 
avenues ; new channels were to be found; large profits were no 
longer to be expected ; and it required some time for mercantile 
habits to adapt themselves to the change. Within the last four 
years, however, commerce and trade have again revived; a stead 
though gradual improvement is taking place, and Philadelphia. is 
eyidently resuming her former elevated rank in commerce.’ pp. 
31, 32. 

The American Philosophical Society and the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, are thus described. 

‘The first was founded in 1743, principally by the exertions of 
Dr Franklin. In 1766 another institution for the same objects, 
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was formed, called “The American Society for promoting useful 
Knowledge ;” and these two Societies were united, in 1769, under 
the title of “ The American Philosophical Society held at Philadel- 
phia for promoting useful Knowledge.” 

‘ About the year 1785, the society erected, for their accommoda- 
tion, a large and commodious building, on a part of the State 
House square, granted to them by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

‘The library of the Society consists of about 6000 volumes, of 
which a scientific catalogue has been recently printed, and is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. The collection of the Transactions of foreign 
Academies, is undoxbtedly the most complete in this country. 

‘ The society have also a collection of objects of natural history, 
consisting principally of minerals and fossil remains. 

‘The meetings of the society are held on the first and third Fri- 
days of every month, from October to May, both inclusive ; and 
on the third Friday of the other four months. On the other Fri- 
day evenings, the rooms are opened for the purpose of reading and 
conversation, and strangers are introduced. 

‘The society have published seven volumes of Transactions in 
quarto, and have an eighth now in the press; the two last belong 
to a new series, 

‘The main object of this institution is the cultivation of the exact 
sciences, It was thought important, however, to extend its views 
to history, moral science, and general literature ; and a branch of 
the society, under the name of a standing committee, was formed for 
this purpose in 1815. This committee has been actively and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the collection of historical documents, princi- 
pally those relating to the United States. They published, im 1819, 
a separate volume of transactions, in octavo.’ 

‘ The presidents of the society have been, Benjamin Franklin, 
David Rittenhouse, ‘Thomas Jeflerson, Caspar Wistar, and Robert 
Patterson. 

‘ The officers of the society are elected annually, except twelve 
counsellors, who are elected for three years, one third of whom 
vacate their seats annually.’ pp. 99, 100. 

‘The Academy of Natural Sciences, was formed in 1812, and 
incorporated in 1817. Without pretension or public eneourage- 
ment, it has added largely to the stock of science, and gradually 
acquired a high power and well deserved reputation. 

‘ The officers are, a president, two vice presidents, a correspond- 
ing secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, a librarian, four 
curators, and three auditors. Each member pays an initiation ‘fee 
of ten dollars, and a quarterly contribution of three dollars. 

‘ The library contains about 5000 volumes, among which is the 
most valuable and extensive collection of works on natural ‘history 
in the United States. A very large and valuable herbarium, and 
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collections of shells, fossils, mineral and geological specimens, birds, 
quadrupeds, &c. compose the cabinet. <A great number of the most 
valuable of the works in this collection, have been bestowed by its 
munificent benefactor, William Maclure. 

‘In 1817, the Academy commenced the periodical publication of 
some of the valuable papers read before it. Under the unassuming 
title of “ The Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences,” three 
volumes have appeared, the contents of which are honorable to the 
scientific men of Philadelphia.’ pp. 100, 101. 

The little volume, from which these facts are selected, contains 
a great fund of information respecting the present state of Philadel- 
phia, its municipal regulations, topography, commerce, manufac- 
tures, religious institutions, charitable and humane societies, litera- 
ture, ‘education, courts of judicature, navigation, and innumerable 
other particulars. The design of the work is good, and although 
in some of its departments it is exceedingly well executed, in others 
it is defective. We instance manufactures as a very important 
subject, which is touched upon but slightly. There is a minute 
description of the celebrated Water Works on the Schuylkill, which 
may well be considered the pride of the city, as they might justly 
be of any city in the world. An extraordinary rhapsody is intro- 
duced into the first part of the volume, which makes an odd im- 
pression in contrast with the modest historical sketch that precedes 
it, and harmonises but awkwardly with the sober character of the 
work. 

The plan of this publication is worthy of being imitated in all 
our cities. ‘The information thus communicated would be highly 
beneficial ; it would excite emulation and activity ; it would mark 
the progress of improvement, and show every citizen what has been 
done, and what still remains for future achievement. 


—<— 


2.—Florula Bostoniensis. A Collection of Plants of Boston 
and its Vicinity, with their generic and specific Characters, 
principal Synonyms, Descriptions, Places of Growth, and 
time of Flowering ; and occasional Remarks. By Jacos 
Bicreiow, M. D. &c. Second Edition, greatly enlarged ; to 
which is added a Glossary of the Botanical Terms employed 
in the Work. 8vo. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. Boston. 
1824. 


Dr BicEetow has at length given to the public the long wished 
for second edition of his Florula Bostoniensis, with such improve- 
ments as will account and well atone for the delay attending its 
publication. We have heretofore taken an extended view of his 
valuable eontribations to the study of American botany ; and there 
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is no. occasion for us here to go beyond a brief critical notice of- 
the present volume. 

The first edition, published in 1814, appeared at a time den 
absolutely no facilities for the study ‘a our botany existed, or at 
least none existed, which were generally accessible in the country. 
The knowledge of our plants was locked up in the Latin tongue; 
and in the short specific descriptions of Linnaeus or Michaux. 
These were of no service, therefore, to any but the professed scholar, 
and to those who were already conversant with the science of bo- 
tany, and practised in botanical. inquiries. They were a sealed 
book to the great mass of the people, although botany is a study 
eminently attractive and popular, when presented in a proper 
shape. ‘This deficiency Dr Bigelow supplied in some measure, by 
compiling, partly from books, but still more from personal observa- 
tion, a description of the plants of Boston and its vicinity, which, 
as it included. the University of Cambridge and the commercial 
emporium of New England, was calculated to be as widely bene- 
ficial as a local Flora of any part of the eastern states could well 
be rendered. And although the task of composing a local Flora 
may seemingly be more humble, than that of composing larger col- 
lections, yet for the purposes of accurate science, not less than for 
those of elementary instruction, the superior utility of the more 
limited works is now very generally appreciated and admitted. It 
is impossible that the Flora of a continent, or still more of the 
whole surface of the earth, should be otherwise than comparatively 
incomplete, superficial, and erroneous. ‘The investigations of one 
man, nay of many men, are inadequate to perfect such a work with- 
out taking too much upon the faith of others, ina science where 
nothing ought to be set down for certain, unless verified by the 
strictest scrutiny. But let the botanist confine his efforts within a 
narrower compass, and he will be enabled, as Dr Bigelow has been 
in the work before us, to obtain a more exact knowledge of his 
district, and to communicate that knowledge in a fuller and more 
perspicuous form, 

The plan adopted by Dr Bigelow is excellent in the main,. He 
would perhaps have done better not to follow so closely the old 
sexual arrangement of the classes. How much soever we may ad+ 
mire the labors of the great regenerator of the science of natural 
history, we should not stop short with the improvements, which he 
himself introduced into this delightful study. ‘The ingenious ideas 


of his disciples ought not to be lost sight of in the splendor of their 


great master’s discoveries. This principle would, in our opinion, 
warrant the omission of the classes Dodecandria and Polyadelphia, 
if not the remodelling of the classes Monoecia, Dicecia, and Poly- 
gamia, agreeably to the suggestions of Smith. 

Apart from this, the Florula is a model for works of this nature. 
Prefixed to the plants of each class are the short generic characters 
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of those plants, so that when the learner takes up one of them for 
examination, he is regularly guided through its class and order to 
its genus. The description of each plant includes, first, the specific 
character, and then a full description of the appearance, habits, 
time of flowering, localities, &c. of the plant. ‘The Florula would 
be far less valuable, were either the specific characters or the 
full description omitted. The first is most useful to the botanist, 
who is accustomed to the study of plants, provided he has all the 
species of a gegus before him; because he can instantly detect the 
species by looking at the specific difference alone, whilst a full 
description would only serve to embarrass and mislead him. 
Hence, in the species Plantarum, where Linnzeus knew ‘but one 
species of the genus, he gave no description ; and, where it was 
practicable, he recorded no more than a single fact ‘whereby to 
distinguish the several species. Instances of this occur throughout 
the work, as in the genera Lolium, Claytonia, Periploza, Beta, 
Cressa, Anacardium, Dictamnus, &c.* Indeed, such is the ge- 
neral plan of the specific differences in botanical books. But in a 
work designed for popular use, for the unlearned, for those who 
pursue the study of botany from a liberal and extended curiosity 
merely, or as an elegant recreation, a kind of intellectual amuse- 
ment, more than this is required. They need a description of the 
plant in the full meaning of the term. And this we have in the 
Florula, done with great clearness, judgment and skill, and with a 
degree of faithfulness, which, after constant use of the first edition 
for many years, and a minute examination of most of the plants 
described in the book, with the book in our hands, we feel author- 
ised to speak of in the strongest language of praise. 

The defect of the first edition was its incompleteness. Care- 
fully and industriously as it was compiled, many plants, which are 
sufficiently abundant in certain localities within the limits, which Dr 
Bigelow prescribed to himself, were overlooked by him in prepar- 
ing it for the press. These are inserted in the present edition, and 
many of the former descriptions are enlarged and corrected, or 
written anew 3 and the value of the work is much enhanced by the 
addition of a glossary of technical terms for the use of learners. 
Nor is this’all. It is well Known that Dr Bigelow has long had it 
in contemplation to compile a Flora of New England. Whilst we 
lament the abandonment of his design, which is announced in the 
‘work before us, our regret is lessened by his inserting in it the 
plants, which he had collected with a view to that object. The 
second edition thus contains nearly twice as many plants as the 
first, and our readers will readily believe us when we say, the value 
of the work is more than doubled in consequence of ‘all these im- 
provements. The students of botany, into whatever part of New 


* Caroli Linnei, Species Plantarum, Holm, 1753. 
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England their inquiries may carry them, will now find the Florula 
a convenient manual, and a safe guide in the study of one of the 
most fascinating of all the departments of natural history. 


——>-— 


3.—A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors, by William 
Oldnall Russell, of Lincoin’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. First American Edition, with additional Notes 
of Decisions in the American Courts. @By Danten 
Davis, Solicitor General of Massachusetts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1824. 


RussE.u’s Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors is not only 
the most complete and the latest, but is also the most approved of 
the modern digests on the subject. It contains the principles re- 
lative to every indictable offence except high treason, collected 
with immense labor from the works of his predecessors and from 
the statute books, from the new eases in the various printed re- 
ports, and many manuscript cases of undoubted authenticity. By it, 
the errors of other authors are corrected and their deficiencies sup- 
plied, and the profession presented with an abstract of the vast 
mass of authorities on the definitions, descriptions, distinctions 
and consequences of criminal acts. ‘The subject of evidence on 
criminal prosecutions is not fully treated of; and that of process 
and other matters of practice wholly passed over; nor are pre- 
cedents of indictments introduced ; the author conceiving that the 
law on these subjects was abundantly afforded in several recent 
publications, particularly in Chitty’s ‘Treatise on Criminal Law. 

The only works on this express subject published in England 
before the Restoration, setting aside Lambard, Crompton and 
Dalton, wlio confined themselves chiefly to justices of the peace, 
are Sir William Staundforde’s, and the Third Institute. Staund- 
forde was always much esteemed; but Coke was early question- 
ed and denied to be safe authority. His book is very incom- 
plete; it is immethodical, like his other writings; it was a 
posthumous work printed in its unfinished state. Hence, in the 
very first reign after it was published, the court of king’s bench 
had repeated occasion to speak of its many errors; and a learned 
judge, who left behind him a small but valuable collection of cases 
in crown law, Sir John Kelyng, used these remarkable words in 
respect of the Third Institute; ‘There are many things in his 
(Sir E. Coke’s) Posthumous Works, which lie under a suspicion, 
whether they received no alteration, they coming out in the time 
of that which is called the long parliament, in the time of that 
desperate rebellion against King Charles the First.* Thus stood 


* Kelyng’s Rep. pp. 21.49. 
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this branch of the law until the appearance of Hale’s Summary, 
which was nothing more than a judicious and methodical outline of 
his learned Historia Placitorum Corone, which, although the 
publication of it was ordered by the House of Commons in 1680, 
did not issue from the press until more than fifty years after- 
wards, when the public approbation had already been preoccupied 
by Sergeant Hawkins’ Elementary ‘Treatise of thePleas of the 
Crown. The high authority of the name of Sir Matthew Hale, 
and the sterling excellence of Hawkins, caused the profession to rest 
content with their works for a long period, without demanding any 
new compilation of Crown Law. «Important additions were made 
to it from time to time, by the publication of Foster’s Report and 
Discourses, Leach’s Collection, and. Blackstone’s Commentaries ; 
and at length the number of undigested judicial decisions and 
penal statutes had become so immensely great, that a new abridg- 
ment of Crown Law was thought necessary, and undertaken, but left 
incomplete, by Sir Edward Hyde East. In the mean time the 
indigesta moles of penal law has continued, to swell during the 
lapse of twenty years, until Mr Russell found it more convenient 
to finish the task, which his predecessor abandoned, by beginning 
de novo and compiling an entire treatise, than by merely attempt- 
ing to make additions to East. 

It only remains to state what Mr Davis has done for the improve- 
ment of the American edition of Russell. This consists in_ the 
omission of one third in number of the entire chapters, and many 
considerable portions of others, which, says the editor, ‘ have no 
application to the jurisprudence of this country ;’ and in appending 
to the text notes of decisions made in our courts, and references 
to our statutes. He has succesfully applied to this work the pro- 
cess of amputation, which Messrs Sergeant and Lowber employ to 
much advantage, but, if anywise objectionably, with too sparing a 
hand, in republishing the crude modern English reports ; and which 
we strongly urged, not long since, as fit to be exerted in preparing 
improved editions of the old reporters. We do not need to have 
our shelves cumbered with expensive volumes of local foreign sta- 
tutes, and local foreign adjudications, of no actual, and hardly of 
any possible application to our laws. Yet our booksellers im- 
port and reprint them in the gross. We hope the example now 
set will be generally imitated, whenever editions of bulky English 
law books are republished in America. 


VOL. xXx.—No. 46. 29 
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4.— Memoirs of the Campaign of the North Western Army of the 
United States, A. D. 1812; in a Series of Letters address- 
ed to the Citizens of the United States. With an Appen- 
dix containing a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services 
of the Author. By Witutam Hutt, late Governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, and Brigadier General in the Service 
of the United States. 8vo. pp. 240. Boston. True & Green. 
1824. 


Most of our readers remember the principal events of the disas- 
trous campaign, to which this work relates, and the decision of the 
court martial by which General Hull was tried. This officer has 
always considered his case as standing in a very unfair and partial 
light before the public, and has at last brought forward what he 
deems a correct detail of all the transactions pertaining to his con- 
nexion with the army. We have no disposition to take any part 
in the controversy between General Hull and his opponents, nor 
to revive a subject, which, for the credit of the country, had better 
be forgotten than remembered ; yet if we are to judge simply by 
the public documents collected and published in these memoirs, we 
must draw the conclusion unequivocally, that he was required by 
the general government to do what it was morally and physically 
impossible that he should do, that he was surrounded by difficulties 
which no human agency could conquer, and, in short, whatever 
may have been his mistakes of judgment in any particular move- 
ment, he deserved not the unqualified censure inflicted on him by 
the court martial. The trial was evidently conducted without a 
full knowledge of all the testimony in his favor; important docu- 
ments in the public offices he could not then obtain; they are now 
published, and throw new light on the subject. 

The precipitancy with which war was declared, the total want 
of preparation, and the deficiency of means, afford an apology no 
doubt to the general government for not providing an immediate 
and adequate defence for the north western frontier; but it is an 
extremely hard case, that an officer should suffer in consequence of 
the neglect of higher powers. General Hull has no right to com- 
plain, that his orders were not sufficiently clear and explicit; but 
he has a right to complain, that he was ordered to defend a long 
line of frontier, and invade an enemy’s possessions, without being 
provided with means to effect such an enterprise; and above all 
has he aright to complain, that he was formally condemned by 
a grave military tribunal for the issue of unfortunate events, as mor- 
tifying to him in themselves as they could possibly be to any other 
person less interested, and over which he had no control. We aim 
not to defend General Hull; his defence must rest on his book; 
let it be conceded that he was guilty of mistakes, the question still 
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recurs, and it is one of vital consequence to the party accused, 
whether these mistakes may not in the main be very easily traced 
to his circumstances, to his confident expectation of aid from go- 
vernment, which he never received, and of cooperation with other 
branches of the army, which never took place, and without both of 
which there was no possibility of his effecting what was required 
of him. ‘The public documents and letters published by him an- 
swer this question decidedly in the affirmative, and ought to pro- 
duce an impression on the public mind at least, far different from 
that left by the decision of the court martial. 

In addition to their personal bearing, these memoirs contain many 
facts of historical value, relating to the last war. The appendix 
speaks of the author’s services in the revolution. 


—p—— 


5.—A Communication on the Improvement of Government ; read 
before the American Philosophical Society, at a Meet- 
ing attended by General Lafayette, Oct. 1st, 1824. By 
Cuares J. INGersoLy. 12mo. pp. 24. Philadelphia, A. 
Small. 1824. 


Ir has grown to be a favorite occupation with scholars and poli- 
ticians to watch the progress of society and governments, arts and 
institutions, to talk of the influence of one on another, and of their 
combined effect on the human character, and to contemplate the 
changes and grand achievements, which are to mark the features of 
coming ages. The mind has taken this direction in modern times. 
Three centuries ago, who tasked himself to dream or inquire what 
would be the state of the world at this day ? Who traced existing 
principles to ultimate results, or predicted from new discoveries in 
science, or a new step in political advancement, what mysteries of 
nature would be revealed, or what magnificent political fabrics 
would be reared at any future period? The art of printing arose 
as a second sun on the world; it spread the light of intellect and 
truth, and recorded the progress of knowledge on pages open to the 
inspection of all mankind. The acquirements of genius, and the dis- 
coveries of accident have been preserved; data have thus been ac- 
cumulated ; experiments have been tried and their results noted, 
and each link in the chain, in any stage of its increase, may be seen 
by itself, and compared with the others. Hence it is, that the past 
affords some insight into the future; there is uniformity in nature, 
and the machinery which moves society is at different times simi- 
larly affected by similar causes. This is the foundation of the pro- 
phetic tendency, which the speculations of thinking men are taking 
at the present day. It is pleasing to range in the uncertainty of 
the future, and mould things according to our liking, to build up a 
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happy nation on the basis of equal rights in one country, and tum- 
ble to the dust the overgrown and self destroying despotisms of 
another. It is gratifying to our love of power, thus to draw nature 
and time into our service, and employ them in accomplishing the 
great improvement to which we look forward in the condition of 
man. 

But these remarks have a very slight bearing on Mr Ingersoll’s 
Address. It is true his subject is the improvement of govern- 
ment, but nevertheless he dwells not so much on what is to be, as 
on what has been, and now is. He goes back no farther than the 
American Revolution, and he describes briefly the conquest, which 
has been made since that period, over prejudice, ignorance, despot- 
ism, and other enemies of human improvement and happiness. 

‘Commerce, and the Press, rapidly disseminate improvements, 
and add great influence to intelligence. Thirty millions of edu- 
eated people, now in Europe and America, more than there were a 
few years since, and their number increasing in geometrical ratio— 
all intensely studious of political philosophy—create another em- 
pire within every state, continually seeking ascendency. And this 
empire, though separated throughout many nations and by inter- 
vening seas, is nevertheless one and indivisible in its views and 
sympathies. Public opinion, no longer spent in the vacuum of 
oral tradition, is girt with omnipotence by the independent press, 
whose piercing rays no sanctuary can keep out. Superstition and 
ignorance are fallen into obscurity. Organised societies of all 
sects and nations, are in victorious crusade against their last holds. 
Religion itself must soon be free. Already laws are the popular 
will, even when otherwise ostensibly enacted. Divine right to 
passive obedience is scarcely asserted. Equality of individuals 
and of nations, the advantages of unrestrained intercourse, the 
mischiefs of all superfluous governance, are becoming established 
principles of international and of municipal law. Political econ- 
omy, which has remained till lately almost unthought of, since the 
suggestions of Plato on that subject, has taken an eminent place 
among modern sciences. Labor and economy are recognised as 
the wealth of nations. Monopoly, exclusion, local preferences and 
factitious counteraction, are felt and treated as issues of calamity ; 
and but few parasites utter the preposterous flattery, that private 
luxury and public extravagance invigorate circulation and replen- 
ishment. Political philosophy is almost as much improved.’ 
pp- 5—7. 

These are encouraging views of the present state of civilised 
countries, and afford enlivening anticipations for the future. The 
author adds, in the same spirit of comprehensive observation, 

‘1 believe we may rest assured, that the political, intellectual 
and physical state of man, is generally improved and improving. 
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Jury trial and other great amendments are taking effect among the 
tractable East Indians. Steam boats are employed in Astrakan 
and Siberia. Newspapers are published at Pekin. Almost the 
same political economy is proclaimed, if not practised, throughout 
Europe and America. A corner of creation, towards which the 
rest looks with fondness, as the ancient mart of the mind, without 
any force but the energy of despair, or hope but that of the au- 
spices of the age, has for several years annually sacrificed he- 
catombs of Turks to independence. Even Egypt, the preceptress 
of Greece, gives signs of the understanding that precedes it. If, 
in the definition of Shakspeare, which Burke pronounced the 


best, 

Man is a creature holding large discourse, 
Looking before and after— 

his rights and interests are in full advancement. His discourse 
becoming freer, his forecast more rational, his recollections more 
philosophical; and, without regard to the mere form of govern- 
ment, the whole social organisation much ameliorated.’ pp. 10, 11. 
Mr Ingersoll touches on several topics of great compass, each of 
which if pursued might lead us into a wide field of inquiry and 
remark. His words are few but they are fertile in meaning, and 
much depth of thought is perceived under a narrow surface of vis- 
ible signs. The performance as a whole indicates haste; it is 
immature, and a little too indefinite in some of its parts. The 
style of the author, also, which is usually remarkable for its point 
and perspicuity, is not so well finished as in some of his other 
writings. He tells us of the disciples of a philosophy ‘ invincibly 
armed against the despotism of individuality, and talks of ‘ the 
actuality of a beneficent government ;’ and he characterises the 
preamble to Franklin’s memorable Treaty, as one ‘ containing the 
whole philosophy of government, whose deities are equality and 
reciprocity, whose demons are burdensome preferences, national 
and individual, foreign and municipal.’ The closing pages of the 
discourse, referring particularly to the presence of General La- 
fayette, are appropriate, and express lofty and just sentiments. 


~ 


——~>— 


6.—The Auction System ; being a Series of Numbers published 
in the Federal Gazette, addressed to the Citizens of Bal- 
timore. 8vo. pp. 44. J.D. Toy. Baltimore. 1824. 


Tuat the subject of sales at auction is about to assume much 
importance among us, is obvious from the excitement which it pro- 
duced during the last session of Congress, by the petitions and 
counter petitions sent up from almost every city in the Union. 
These same circumstances would also indicate, that it is a subject 
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of which many things may be said on both sides. In our present 
number we intended to discuss this topic at large, but other things 
have beguiled so much of our attention, that we have been obliged 
to let it escape untouched. 

We notice the above pamphlet, as containing the arguments 
against the auction system, drawn out in an able, ingenious, and 
popular manner. The author arranges his objections under five 
heads, and professes to prove; 1. “That the mode of selling by 
auction enables foreigners to possess advantages in our own mar- 
kets not enjoyed by American merchants. 2. That it affords 
them an Opportunity of importing goods at a less duty than our 
citizens. 3. That it induces foreign importers to practise conceal- 
ment and fraud in the sale of goods, and thus has an injurious moral 
influence on the community. 4. That it is adverse and prejudicial 
to the manufactures of the country. 5. That the small traders and 
consumers are not benefited by the auction system. And the con- 
clusion from the whole i is, that it would be an essential advantage 
to the country, if auctions were abolished. To effect this the 
author proposes a duty of ten per cent laid by Congress on auction 
sales throughout the United States. In his concluding observations 
he maintains, that Congress is the only power authorised by the 
Constitution to act on the subject. This position he takes from the 
clause of the Constitution, i in which States are prohibited from laying 
imposts or duties on imports or exports without consent of Con- 
gress. He says that ‘ a duty on the sale of foreign goods at auction 
is substantially an impost, else the above clause of the constitution 
is nugatory ; for if the states can lay a duty on the sale of foreign 
goods at auction, they can on the same principle lay a like duty on 
them at private sale, and if they can lay a duty of one anda ‘half 
per cent, they may also lay a duty of twentyfive per cent, and 
thus they may virtually exclude them from the state. This would be 
a regulation of commerce, and is one of the exclusive powers of the 
general government.’ As to the soundness of this construction we 
undertake not to decide. It has been strenuously urged in other 
quarters, that Congress has nothing to do with the matter, but that 
the whole devolves on the states. 


—p—— 


7.—Evenings in New Engiand ; intended for Juvenile Amuse- 
ment and Instruction. By AN AmericANn Lapy. pp. 179. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co, 1824. 


Genius can hardly be employed in a more grateful task, than in 
guiding the footsteps of childhood and youth, nourishing the plant 
of virtue in its tenderest age, and protecting ‘the blossom of inno- 
cence at a time, when it may so easily be withered and destroyed 
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by the rude assaults to which it is exposed. One good principle, 
one kind affection, deeply rooted in the young and susceptible heart, 
will have an influence, whose extent and effect are not ta be calcu- 
lated. Infancy is the season for strong and permanent impressions ; 
manhood is stubborn; the twig has been bent and the tree formed, 
and the labor of years will not now remedy what the lessons of an 
hour might have prevented. Great praise is due, therefore, to those 
writers who are willing to amuse and instruct the young, planting 
the early seeds of virtue, and pouring into the vacant mind the trea- 
sures of knowledge. Among those to whom no sparing tribute of 
thanks is due for this service, is the author of Evenings in New 
England. Her little volume is recommended, both as the work of 
a highly gifted imagination and a well informed mind, and as in- 
culcating the best moral principles in connexion with just views of 
some of the primary springs of human conduct. Her plan is mis- 
cellaneous, and she happily combines fable, dialogue, historical inci- 
dents, and precept, with such lessons on the works of nature and 
art, as are suited to the first stages of the rising intellect. The 
book cannot fail to amuse children, it cannot fail to instruct and 
make them better, and it may safely be put into their hands, with 
the confidence, that it will exercise no feeble agency in laying the 
foundation of a character, which in after life will secure to them 
the respect of the wise, and the benedictions of the good. 

We should do injustice to the author, as well as to ourselves, 
should we forbear to hint at the faults of this performance, with the 
merits of which we have been on the whole so favorably impressed. 
Its imperfections are trivial in their nature, when compared with 
its better qualities, yet they are strongly marked. An appearance 
of haste runs through the whole book ; thoughts are but half carried 
out, impressions are vaguely communicated, and the style is too 
often loose, unfinished, and inelegant. There is no apology for 
haste; the author of a book is governed neither by the tide nor the 
seasons ; and if it is worth while to write at all, it is equally worth 
while to write with care. This should be done for children as 
much as for men, and perhaps more, since their taste will be mould- 
ed by those compositions, which at an early period enlist their 
imagination and settle into the memory. Mrs Barbauld has proved, 
that topics adapted to the humblest capacity may be treated in a 
style of pure and polished elegance, and that the attention of child- 
ren may be riveted by a language, which charms the matured and 
most fastidious taste. Let no one, who adventures in this depart- 
ment of writing, be satisfied, till the same end is attained. The 
author’s piece entitled the Adventures of a Dandalion, is a close 
and by no means successful imitation of Montgomery’s Life of a 
Flower ; and, indeed, in several parts of the volume the reader is 
reminded of Prose by a Poet. The moral of some of the stories 
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floats above the heads of children, and we doubt whether the letters 
that passed between the Plymouth Rock and the Duxbury Tree, 
and the discourse held by the Rock and Tree concerning whigs 
and tories, will contribute much to edify and improve juvenile read- 
ers. In short, if we are not deceived, this performance betrays a 
hand capable of much higher things than are here achieved or at- 
tempted, and we should be glad to see the results of its skill in 
some work of wider scope and sustained interest, conceived with 
deliberation, and finished with care. 





In the article on the Common Law, in our last number, (p. 423, 
line 16 from top,) there was an accidental omission. The follow- 
ing sentence should be inserted near the end of that line. ‘ Good- 
right no sooner enters into possession, than he is forcibly dispossess- 
ed by Richard Thrustout. Goodright then sues Thrustout,’ &c. 


Want of room makes it necessary for us to defer, to another num- 
ber, reviews of Redwood, of Professor Everett’s Oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Butler’s Reminiscences, of Brown’s 
Lectures, and articles on the Insurrection of Tupac Amaru, in 
South America, and on the Code Napoleon. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


\ 


AGRICULTURE. 


New England Farmer. Published by John B. Russell; and 
edited by Thomas G. Fessenden. Boston. 1824. 


This is a weekly journal printed in a royal quarto form, and devoted to 
agriculture. Three volumes have been published. In its purposes and gene- 
ral character it resembles the Baltimore American Farmer, which we noticed 
on a former occasion. The New England Farmer, of course, is chiefly con- 
fined to the agriculture of the eastern states ; although it contains communi- 
cations of general utility sent from different parts of the Union, and such 
occasional selections from the best agricultural works, as are important in 
conveying useful knowledge to the farmer. Well conducted journals of this 
sort must have a mos: beneficial effect on the community. To instruct the 
farmer in his art, and teach him easier methods of tilling his soti, and drawing 
from it a more abundant product, is to diminish the expense of cultivation, 
and save the same proportion of labor to be employed in an additional pro- 
duction. 

The Editor of the New England Farmer is well known to the public as an 
able writer, and if we mistake not, this journal will prove, that his ability has 
been employed with judgment and success in the walks of agriculture. 
Among his contributors are some of our most distinguished citizens and ex- 
perienced agriculturalists ; and his work may undoubtedly be recommended 


to the farmers of New England in particular, as containing a mass of 


knowledge highly usetul to them, which could not be obtained from any other 
single source. Farmers in every part of the United States will also find it 
valuable, as a repository of facts on the principles and practices of agriculture 
in general. 

Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society; with Selec- 
tions from the most approved Farmers of the United States, pub- 
lished by Order of the Directors. 8vo. with Engravings. 1823 and 
1824. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Some further New Facts in Vision. By E. C. Cooper, M. D. 
12mo. pp. 80. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, Nos. 8 and 9. 

New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. No. 4. 
Vol. XIII. 

Silliman’s American Journal of Science and the Arts. No. 2 

r x ? 
Vol. VIII. for August, 1824. 

The Practical Manipulator, or American Depository of Arts 

and Sciences. By Richard Willcox, Engineer, Machinist, &c. 


VOL. Xx.—No. 46. 30 
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memtart A? ¢ ASTRONOMY. 
Astronomical Recreations, or Sketches of the Relative Position 


and Mythological’ History of the Constellations. By J. Green: > 


Philadelphia. 
. , BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs. of. the Life of Gilbert Motier Lafayette. By Gen. 
H. &. Ducoudray Holstein. _ Translated from the French Manu- 
script. 12mo.'‘pp: 305. New York. 

Memoirs ef Gen. Lafayette ; with an Account of his Visit to 
America, and of his Reception by the People of the United States; 
from his Arrival, Aug. 15th, te. the Celebration at Yorkiown, 
Oct. 19,1824 5 to which is prefixed a correct Likeness of this 
distinguished Patriot and zealous Friend of Liberty. Boston. 
E. G. House. , | 

An Authentic Biography of Gen. Lafayette, in which many 
Errors and Deficiencies existing in the Memoirs heretofore Publish- 
ed are corrected and supplied. By a Gentleman of Philadelphia. 
Embellished with a handsome Engraving. 

The Life-of Gen. Andrew Jackson, Major General in the Ser- 
vice of the United States ; comprising a History of the War inthe 
South, from the Commencement of the Creek Campaign to the 
Termination of Hostilities before New Orleans. By John Henry 
Eaton, Senator of the United States. 1 Vol..8vo. Philadelphia. 
S. F. Bradford. 

COMMERCE. 


A Digest of the Commercial Regulations of the different For- 
eign Nations with which the United States have Latercourse. . Pre- 
pared conformably to a Resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 2ist January, 1823. © 8ve. pp. 528...» 

The Auction System; being a Series of Numbers published in 
the Federal Gazette, addressed to the Citizens of Baltimore. 8vo. 


pp. 44. 
EDUCATION. 


Evenings in New England; intended for Juvenile Amusement 
and Instruction. By an American Lady. pp. 181. Cummings, 
Hilliard & Co. 

Conversations on English Grammar; explaining the Principles 
and Rules of the Language, illustrated by appropriate Exercises, 
adridged and adapted to the Use of Schools. By C. M. Ingersoll. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 298. Portland. 

It is not a common thing among us for a work to pass through four large 
editions within as many years after its first appearance, and yet such has been 
the good fortune of the Conversations on English Grammar. This success 
is itself an indication of the favorable light, in which the public is disposed to 


regard the author’s labors. His book has been recommended by some of the 
principal teachers in the country, and would seem to be going into extensive 
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use. His plan may be best understood from his own words. ‘A natural and 
easy gradation in introducing and connecting the differesit parts of speech, 
and im:explaining the inflections and properties peculiar to each; presenting, 
progressively, that only which the learner is prepared to understand ; and il- 
lustrating the rules and principles by examples and practical exercises, in a 
course of familiar Conversations ; seemed to the author to be the method best 
adapted to remove this difficulty, and to excite attention and curiosity in those 
who are endeavoring to acquire a knowledge of English Grammar.’ fn con- 
formity with these views the author has thrown the whole subject into .a series 


of conversations, or dialogues, and it las beem a special object, with hum to. 


simplify and methodise his materials as far as possible, and to arrange them 
in a strictly analytical order. The plan. seems to us.good, and the outlines 
well drawn; those only who are experienced in teaching from: it can tell 
whether all its parts are successfully executed. Pek : 

The author pretends not to any new discoveries in Grammar, » He. is quite 
conteated to take the language as it stands, and teach it aceording to princi- 
ples, which nature and custom have long ago established. He aims to improve 
the manner of teaching, and to facilitate acquisition, but not to invent new 
instruments, nor unfold mysteries. His remarks on the subjunctive mood are 
judicious, and worthy of being carefully studied by many, who might deem it 
no compliment to their school Jearning to be sent back to their grammar. 
Among those who are accounted the best writers of the present day, nothing 
is more common than an incorrect use of the subjunctive mood. It is perpetu- 
ally confounded with the indicative, and one is put for the other without dis- 
crimination. These sins against grammatical purity may easily be corrected 
by proper attention. The rules of distinction are broad and plain; they are 
well elucidated by Murray; and Mr Ingersoll, observing the errors into which 
authors are constantly falling, has labored to set the subject in a still stronger 
light, and to explain and impress it by further illustrations. 


American Popular Lessons. Fourth Edition. New York. 

A Greek Grammar, mg ge | abridged from that of Buttman, 
for the Use of Schools. By George Bancroft. . Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard & Co. 

The Arithmetical Expositor; or a Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Arithmetic, suited to the Commerce of the United 
States. By Enoch Lewis. 12mo. Philadelphia. 

Conversations on Common Things; or aGuide to Knowledge ; 
with Questions. By a Teacher. Munroe & Francis. 

Agricultural Reader. By Daniel Adams, M. D. Author of the 
Scholar’s Arithmetic, School Geography, &c.» Boston. Richardson 
& Lord. 

Seven Lectures on Female Education ; Inscribed to Mrs Gar, 
nett’s Pupils, at Elm: Wood, Essex.County, Va, By theix very sin- 
cere Friend, James M. Garnett. Richmond. ) 

The~ Historical Reader, designed for the Use of Schools and 
Families. On a new plan. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A.M. ~ 

The Rational Guide to Reading aad Orthography, being an 
Attempt to Improve the Arrangement of Words in English. Spelling 
Books, and to adapt the Reading Lessons to the Comprehension of 
those for whom they are intended. By William B. Fowle, In- 
structer of the Monitorial School, Boston. A New Stereotype 
Edition. T, P. & J. S. Fowle. 
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The Columbian’ Class Book, consisting of Geographical, His- 
torical, ‘and Biographical Extracts; Compiled from authentic 
Sources, and arranged on a Plan different from anything, before 


offered to the Public; particularly designed for the Use of Schools, 


By A. T. Lowe; M.D. Worcester. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Improved School Geography ; with Ancient ané Modern Atlases 
to accompany it. 24th Edition. By Rev. J. & S. E. Morse. 
Boston. 

Practical Geography, as taught in the Monitorial School, Bos- 
ton. Part First. By William B. Fowle. 

Geographical, Historical, and Statistical Repository. By Wil- 
liam Darby. No. I. For September, 1824. pp. 72. Philadelphia. 

HISTORY. 


Memoirs of, the Campaign of the North Western Army of the 
United States, A. D.-1812, in a Series of Letters addressed to the 
Citizens, of the.United States. With an Appendix containing a 
brief Skeich of the Revolutionary Services of the Author. By Wil- 
liam. Hall, late:Governor of the Territory of Michigan, and Briga- 
dier General.,in the Service of the United States, 8vo. pp. 239. 
Boston. True & Green. 

Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Vol. I. 
8vo.. pp..336. J.B. Moore. Concord. Price, $1,50 in boards. 
Annals of Baltimore. By Thomas W. Griffith. Svo. pp. 240. 

New Hampshire Historical Collections. Vol. HI. Nos. 11, 12. 


J. B. Moore. . Concord. 

With these numbers the publisher gives notice, that this very useful work is 
closed. The three volumes contain a mass of valuable historical facts, and 
full sets of the work may be had at the publisher’s Bookstore in Concord. 

A Sketch of the: first Settlement of the several ‘Towns on Long 


Island, with their political Condition to the End of the American 


Revolution. . By. Silas, Wood. 
LAW, 


Reports of Cases:Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, February Term, 1824. By Henry Wheaton, 
Counsellor at Law. Vol. IX. New York. : 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court, 
and in the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and the Correction 
of Errors, of the State of New York. By E. Cowen. Yol. IL. 
Albany. N. Gould & Co. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. Vol. Il. By Peyton Randolph, Counsellor at 
Law. Price $7 bound in calf. P. Cottom. Richmond. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. By Daniel Call. Second Edition. ‘To which 


Apt 
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are added Notes referring to subsequent’ Adjudications of the.same 
Court, and other Authorities, and a complete; Table of Cases cited. 
By Joseph Tate, Counsellor at Law. 3 Vols...Price $20. . Rich- 
mond. dud on | 

A General Abridgment and. Digest) of American, Law, swith 
occasional Notes and Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In 
Eight Volumes. . Vol. VII. Cummings, Hilliard &-Co. , 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. . By Thomas Peake, 
Esq. Sergeant at Law. From the fifth London Edition, with large 
Additions. The American. Edition contains the largest Collection 
ever published of Decisions in the different, State and United States 
Courts. By Joseph P. Norris, jr. Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
A. Small. | 

Greenleaf’s Reports, Vol. II, containing the Cases decided by 
the Supreme Court cf Maine in 1822 and 1823, and the Cases in 
the County of York in 1824. 8vo. pp. 432. Hallowell. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Actions, with au 
Appendix of Practical Forms. By Professor Stearns, of Harvard 
University. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

The New Hampshire Justice of the Peace. 1. Hill. Concord. 

Charlton’s Reports of Cases Argued and determined in the Su- 
perior Court of the State of Georgia. 

MEDICINE. 


Journal of Foreign Medical Science and Literature. No. XVI. 
Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

The Medical Recorder, for October, 1824. 

A Compendious System of Midwifery. By William Dewees. 
Philadelphia. » Carey & Lea. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Elements of Etiology and Philosophy of Epidemics. By J. M. 
Smith, M. D.. New York, 1824. 8vo. pp. 223. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pulaski Vindicated from an unsupported Charge, inconsiderately 
or malignantly introduced in Judge Johnson’s Sketches of the Life 


and Correspondence of Gen. Greene. |) 8vo. pp. 38. Baltimore. 

In‘ his Life of General Green, Judge Johnson has spoken with severity of 
the conduct of the celebrated Polish Count Pulaski at the battle of German- 
town. A friend of Pulaski now living has come forward to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the distinguished Pole, and prove the mistake of the*biographer of 
Green. On a future occasion we shall return ‘to the subject of this pamphlet. 
Count Pulaski; like Lafayette, engaged as a volunteer in our revolutionary 
cause, he fought for our liberties, and was slain in the struggle that procured 
our independence. This is enough to give his name a place in every American 
heart, and to demand for it a tribute of respectful and cherished remembrance. 
Pulaski was a brave soldier, a foe to tyrants, and a devoted friend of freedom 
both in Europe and America. 


Port Folio. Nos. 270, 271 and 272. 
Redinger Magazin, Nos. 10 and 11. 
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Tales of a. Traveller... Parts Il, IV. By Geoffrey Crayon, - 


Gent. 8vo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. ini isup 

A Letter to Johm Lowell, Esq. in Reply to a Publication entitled 
Remarks.on a Pamphlet, Printed by the Professors and Tutors. of 
Harvard University, touching their right to the exclusive Govern- 
ment of that Seminary. By Edward Everett, 8vo. pp. 102. Bos- 
ton. O. Everett. ae 

An Oration pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Dartmouth College, on the 19th of August last. By Samuel L. 
Knapp, Esq. . Printed by Request of the Society. Boston. 

The American Monthiy Magazine. Vol. II, Nos. 10 and 11. 
Published by J. Mortimer. Philadelphia. 

Further Remarks on the Memorial of the Officers of Harvard 
College. By An Alumaus of that College. 8vo. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 

An Inquiry into the Moral Character of Lord Byron. By J. 
W. Simmons.. 8vo.. pp. 58... New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

An Abridgment of the Writings of Lewis Cornaro, a Nobleman 
of Venice, on Health and long Life. By Herman Dagget, A. M. 
Principal of the Foreign Mission School. Andover. M. Newman. 

A Communication on the Improvement of Government, read 
before the American Philosophical Society, at a Meeting attended 
by Gen. Lafayette, Oct. 1st. 1824. By Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq. 
Philadelphia. A. Small. | 

The Theory and Practice of Seamanship, together with a Sys- 
tem of Naval Tactics, with Rules, Regulations, and Instructions, for 
the Naval Service, compiled by E. M. Blunt. 2d Edition. N. York. 

Governor Worthington’s Speech on the Maryland Test Act. 


8vo. pp. 40. Baltimore. 1824. 

It is a little remarkable, that in the State of Maryland, where the first act 
of religious toleration, which ever proceeded from a legislative body, was pass- 
ed, there should exist te this day a religious test. In reading the debates of 
the Maryland legislature during the last two or three years, it would seem as 
if the state of public sentiment, feeling, and intelligence were going back again 
to the ages of darkness, instead of keeping onward with the progress of truth 
and imprevemest. Mr Worthington has shown, in the most convincing man- 


ner, how repugnant a religious test is to the American Constitution, and to. 


the Constitutions of all the States but two or three. He mentions a singular 
fact in regard ‘to North Carolina. A person was recently elected to the legis- 
lature of the state, whose seat was attempted to be vacated because he refused 
to submit to the test. But ‘it was determined that the state test was repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States, and he retained his seat ; he was 
a Jew.’ , 

In Maryland are many Jews of high respectability and influence in society ; 
some of them are wealthy, and contribute their due share to the support of 
government; and in all respects they have as much interest in the civil and 
political institutions of the state, and as much at stake in the good manage- 


- ment of public concerns, as any other class of citizens. _And yet the Consti- 


tution of Maryland refuses to these persons any participation in the govern- 
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ment, which they help to support, and by which their rights are maintained, 
and their property secured. How does this’ agree with’ the' basis of freedom 
and equal rights on which our political fabric'is founded? The Jew is tree to 
pay taxes, but he is not free to think on religious i: as his conscience 
dictates. For assuming such a liberty he must suffer, the 


1e penalty of being de- 
prived ‘of one half of his privileges as a citizen. This is worse than absurd ; 
it is a reproach to the age, and a foul blot on the charter of every frée govern- 
meat, which suffers it to exist there. A bill has been several times; brought 
before the legislature of Maryland, proposing to abolish the test, and as it has 
been urged chiefly on the ground of relieving the Jews, it is commonly known 
by the name of the Jew Bill. The warmth with which Mr Worthington takes 
up the cause in his speech, is creditable to his feelings and patriotic principles. 

The Ladies’ Companion ; being Selections from Bellegarde, 
Fenelon, More, Swift, and Moore. : Selected and revised by a Lady 
in the County of Worcester, Mass: 12mo. pp» 156: Worcester. 

The Atlantic Magazine, Nos. 7 & 8. , 

Report of the Vermont Colonisation Society. Oct. 11, 1824. 
Montpelier. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The Disclosure. No. 1. Documents relating to Violations and 
Evasions of the Laws during the Commercial Restrictions and late 
War with Great Britain, &c. Part 1st. Bath. 

Correspondence between Senhor Jose Silvestre Rebello, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of H. M. the Emperor of Brazil, resident in Washington ; 
and Citizen Antonio Gonzalves da Cruz, Consul General of the 


same Empire, resident in Philadelphia. 

The same work is also printed in the Portuguese language; and the Cor- 
respondence relates to some differences between Mr Rabello and Mr da Cruz, 
respecting the extent of the authority of each as agents from the Brazilian 
Government to this country, and the power of appointing vice consuls. 


- MILITARY. 


Potter’s Compend of the Infantry Exercise of the United 
States Army, Abridged for the Use of the Militia of the United 
States. Fifth Edition; to which is added ‘Compliments by Troops 
under Review,’ and the ‘ Form and Course of Inspection,’ Abridged 
from the * General Regulations of the Army.’, Poughkeepsie. 

Official Letters of the Military and Naval Officers of the United 
States, during the War with Great Britain, in the years 1812, 13, 
14, and 15; with some additional Letters and Documents, eluci- 
dating the History of that.Period. Collected and arranged by 
John Brannan. 

‘School of Cavalry, or System of Organisation, Instruction, and 
Manceuvres, proposed to the Cavalry of the United States. By 
William T..W. Tone. 


MINERALOGY. 


Catalogue of Minerals found in the State of Vermont, and in the 
adjacent'States, together with their Localities, &c. By Frederick 
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Hall, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in Mid- 
dlebury College. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


American Entomology, or Description of the Insects of North 
America. Vol. I. Illustrated by 18 colored Plates, from original 
Drawings executed from Nature. By Thomas Say, Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. 8yo. Phil- 
adelphia. A. Finley. 








NOVELS. 


Tales of an American Landlord, containing Sketches of Life 
South of the Potomac. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims, in 1636, a Tale of Olden Times. By 
the Author of Divers Unfinished Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Adsonville; or Marrying Out, a Narrative Tale. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Albany. S. Shaw. 

: POETRY. 


Pains of the Imagination, a Poem read before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Dartmouth College, on the 19th of August last. 
By Nathaniel H. Carter. 8vo. pp. 31. New York. 

Spiritual Songs, Composed and Published by Henry Bridgwater, 
L. P. of Chesterfield County, Va. Richmond. 

The Vocal Standard, or Star Spangled Banner, being the latest 
and best Selection ever offered to the Public, particularly of Ameri- 
can Patriotic Songs. Richmond. 

The Album, a Collection of Original Selected Poems, elegantly 
printed, for Presents. Price $1,50. 

Reminiscences, Moral Poems, and Translations; with an Ap- 
pendix. By J. Fellowes, Esq. 


POLITICS. 


The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, in the American Revolution ; to which 
is prefixed a Brief Sketch of the Author’s Life. 2 Vols. Boston. 

The Treaty of Ghent and the Fisheries; or the Diplomatic 
Talents of John Quincy Adams candidly examined. Boston. 

Some Reasons why the Votes of New York ought to be given 
to Henry Clay for President of the United States, respectfully ad- 
dressed to the Members of the New York Legislature. 8vo. New 
York. 

Hints for the People, with some Thoughts on the Presidential 
Election. By Rusticus. _ Philadelphia. 

Address to the Republicans and the People of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, upon the State of the Presidential Parties. 
By a Citizen of New York. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared 
Sparks. No. VIII. Containing a Biographical Notice, and Se- 
lections from the Works of Thomas Emlyn, and from Mrs Bar- 
bauld. Boston. O. Everett. 

Unitarian Miscellany, Nos. 46 & 47. 

Christian Spectator, Vol. VI. Nos. 9, 10 & 11. 

The Christian Examiner and Theological Review, No. V. 

A few Thoughts (of an aged Layman) respecting Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, as they relate to Unitarians and Trinitarians. 
Portland. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament in Greek, from the 
Text of Griesbach, with a Lexicon in English of all the Words con- 
tained in them ; designed for the Use of Schools. 

Piety Promoted, in Brief Memorials and Dying Expressions of 
some of the People called Quakers. The Ninth Part. By ‘Thom- 
as Wagstaffe. Philadelphia. 

A Letter to a Friend, on the Authority, Purpose, and Effects of 
Christianity, and especially on the Doctrine of Redemption. By 
Joseph John Gurney. Philadelphia. 

Scott’s Family Bible, 6 Vols Royal 8vo, with a Likeness of 
the Author. Third Boston Edition. 8S. 'T. Armstrong. 

Sermons on the Distinguishing Doctrines and Duties of Experi- 
mental Religion, and especially designed for Revivals. By Chaun- 
cey Lee, D. D. Pastor of a Church in Colebrook, Conn. 

Eighth Report of the American Bible Society, presented May 
13th, 1824, with an Appendix; containing Extracts from Corres- 
pondence, &c. &c. 8vo. New York. 

A Sermon delivered in the Chapel of the College of New Jersey, 
Aug. 15th, 1824. By Philip Lindsley, D. D. 8vo. pp. 52. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

The Proceedings and Documents relative to certain Members 
Separating from the Church in Wilton, N. H. 8vo. pp. 109. Con- 
cord. Isaac Hill. 

Scripture versus Hicks, or a Line drawn between Elias Hicks 
and the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. Philadelphia. 

Essays on the Nature and Various Uses of the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion. By Gulian C. Verplanck, Professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary. New York. 

A Statement of Facts, in relation to the Call and Installation ot 
the Rev. Mark Tucker, over the Society in Northampton, together 
with his Correspondence on the Subject of Exchanges. Published 


by a Committee appointed for that Purpose. Northampton. TT. 
W. Shepard. 


VOL. XX.—=NO. 46. Ol 
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Letters on Christian Communion, addressed to the Members of 
the Associate Reformed, the Associate, and the Reformed Churches. 
By Ebenezer Dickey, D. D. Philadelphia. id 

A Sermon, preached June 9, 1824, at. Falmouth; Mass. iat. the 
Ordination of Rey Benjamin Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, D.D. 
Andover, | 

Help from on Highs.or our only Resource... A Sermon deliver- 
ed in Nassau Hall Chapel, Princeton, N. J. the first Sunday in July, 
1824, By Robert Gibson. 

Remarks on Dr Griffin’s Requisition for Seven Hundred, Thou- 
sand Ministers. New Haven. 

Sermons, by Benjamin Moore,, D..D. late, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the State of New York. 2-vols. 

Sermons on the Principal Events and. Truths of Redemption. 
By John Henry Hobart, D. D. ° 2. vols. | 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Hannah Adams. pp. 216. 
Cambridge. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Pocket Guide for the Tourist. and Traveller, along the Line 


of the Interior of New York. By Horatio Gates Spafiord. 

Mr Spaftord is well known for his excellent Gazetteer of the State of New 
York, in which he has shown a prodigious industry and patience of research, 
in collecting all the most important materials for such a work. It is executed 
with a degree of minuteness and accuracy very rare, and very difficult to be 
attained in undertakings of this sort. The contents of the Pocket Gride are 
well expressed in the title Itcontains everythimg important relating) to. the 
Erie Canal, measures of distances between the city of New York and Buffalo, 
by way of Albany, and whatever else may be of particular interest ‘to a tra- 
veller in that quarter. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


A Discourse on Church Government, wherein the Rights. of the 
Church, and the Supremacy of Christian Princes are Vindicated 
and Adjusted. By John Potter, D. D. First American Edition. 
Philadelphia. 

New Monthiy Magazine, Nos. 43, 44, and 40. 

‘The Quarterly Review, No. 69. 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn; with a 
Letter to a Lady on Ancient and Modern Music. From the Fourth 
London Edition. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Seventeen Discourses on several,Texts of Scripture; addressed 
to Christian Assemblies, in villages near Cambridge, to which are 
added Six Morning Exercises. Ry Robert Robinson. First Ame- 
rican Edition. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Body and Soul, consisting of a Series of Lively and Pathetic 


_ Stories. calculated to excite the Attention and Interest of the Reli- 


gious World. From the Third London Edition, with Additions. 
2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 


Sy 
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The Edinburgh Review, No. 80. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with Plates. 7 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia. 

Don Juan, a Poem in Sixteen Cantos. By Lord Byron. Price 
$2,50. Philadelphia. 

Arthur Monteith, a Moral Tale, founded on an Historical Fact, 
and calculated to improve the Minds of young People, being a Con- 
tinuation of the Scottish Orphans. -By Mrs Blackford. Price 50 
cts. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

Prayers for the Use of Families; or the Domestic Minister’s As- 
sistant. By William Jay, 3d Americany from the 7th London Edi- 
tion. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 

Recolleetioits of the ‘Peninsula, by the Author of Sketches in 
India. 1° Vol. 12mo. Carey & Lea. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions, com- 
prising a Summary ‘View of the whole Proceedings in a Suit at Law. 
By Henry John Stephen, Esq. Barrister at Law. Philadelphia. A. 
Small. 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. By Thomas Peake, 
Esq. Sergeant at Law. From the 5th London Edition, with large 
Additions. The American Edition contains the largest Collection 
ever published of Decisions in the different State and United States 
Courts... By Joseph..P. Norris, Jr. Esq, 1 Vol. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia. A. Small 

The Rambler, a new Edition. 4 Vols. With Engravings. — Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions, 
By James Johnsen, M. D. of the Royal College of Physicians, Lon- 
don. With large Additions from the third London Edition, .2 
Vols. 12mo. B. & 'T. Kite. 

' A Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations. By D, F. 
Macdonnel. Fourth American Edition, corrected, with Additions, 
Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

Digest of the Law of Partnership ; with a Collection of the Cases 
decided in the Courts of Law and Equity upon that Subject. By 
Basil Montague, Esq. Barristerat Law. First American Edition, 
enlarged by copious References to American Decisions. By a 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar. 

Enfield’s Institutes of Natural Philosophy. 4to. Cummings, Hil- 
liard & Co. Boston. 

The Cataract of the Ganges ; or the Rajah’s Daughter. A 
grand Melo Drama, in two Acts. 

WORKS PROPOSED. 

Recister or Denares 1x Concross.—Gales & Sea Hon pro- 

pose to publish a work with this title. to embrace a more fnil Re- 
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port of the Speeches on topics of general interest, in each House 
of Congress, than has ever heretofore been published, or than can 
be given to the public through the ordinary channel of a newspaper. 


The work is to be printed in an octavo form, on super royal paper. It is 
thought that the debates of the shorter session will make a volume of about 
500 pages ; the price of which to subscribers will be $3; and that of the long- 
er session about twice as much, that is, one large volume of 1000 pages, or 
iwo small ones of 500 pages each; and the price to subscribers $5. An ap- 
pendix will contain a list of the Members of each House, the yeas and nays 
in each House on questions which have been the subjects of debate, docu- 
ments, and proper indexes to the whole. 

‘ This undertaking,’ say the Editors, ‘ is not of course intended to substitute 
or supersede the Reports of Debates for the National Intelligencer, but rather, 
by withdrawing the heavy and extended Reports from its columns, to enable 
the Proprietors of that Journal to furnish, every day, in a comprehensive 
form, intelligible Reports of the Proceedings and Discussions on the day pre- 
ceding, in both Houses. 

‘The “ Register” is necessarily an experiment, but it is an experiment the suc- 
cess of which we have no reason to doubt. Every one who takes an interest 
in our political history, as well as all those who engage in the duties of politi- 
cal life, must have felt and lamented the want of a Record of Debates in 
Congress, in a convenient form, with indexes which might lead the inquirer 
to any subject debated, and to the name of any one engaged in debate. Such 
a work would be an elementary book for young politicians, and we have no 
hesitation in asserting that the possession of such a one, from the commence- 
ment of the existing government to this day, would be of immense value to 
the nation, were it only to show what has heretofore been said upon questions 
which are continually recurring for discussion, and producing needless con- 
sumption of time by superfluous debate. What is true of the years that have 
past, will, as soon as they are gone, be equally true of those in which we live. 

‘It is not only, therefore, as a vehicle of present information, but also as a 
beok for future reference—as a National Political Repository and Text-Book, 
that we hope this work will be both useful and popular.’ 

This project is so excellent a one, and of such generai uiility to the coun- 
try, that it cannot but be hoped the Editors will meet with the fullest en- 
eouragement to prosecute the work as they propese. 


Carey & Lea are publishing ENcLisp Common Law Reports, 
condensed and prepared by ‘Thomas Sergeant and John C. Lowber. 
Five volumes have been published, viz. 1,2,5, 6,7, and vols. 3, 4, 
and 8 will shortly be published. The price is $5 a volume in 
numbers. Orders may be addressed to Philip H. Nicklin, Law 
Bookseller, Philadelphia. 


M. R. Barrierr, of Utica, proposes to publish Tar Youne 
Lapies’ AsTRONOMY, containing a concise System of Physical, 
Practical, and Descriptive Astronomy, comprised in twentyseven 
chapters, divived into fiftythree lessons, designed for the use of 


schools, and particularly for young ladies. 
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